Editor  & 


Publislior, 


The  Chicago  Tribune  discovered 
that  the  crime  syndicate  had  invaded  the 
home  construction  business. 


Five  men  have  been  indicted 
in  a  million-dollar  home  loan  swindle 


Chicago  Police  and  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  got  curiouser  and  curiouser.  For 
two  years  they  secretly  investigated 
the  company.  Then  they  took  their 
findings  to  a  federal  grand  jury.  Five 
men  were  indicted  on  11  counts, 
ranging  from  forgery  to  fraud. 

The  Tribune  serves  Chicago  in  many 
ways.  Protecting  home  owners  from 
fraud  is  one  of  them. 


Names  of  visitors  to  a  certain  construc¬ 
tion  company  read  like  a  Who’s  Who 
of  organized  crime.  So  the  Chicago 
Tribune  investigated  and  found  that 
the  company  was  financed  by  three  of 
the  crime  syndicate’s  top  gangsters. 
Also,  it  appeared  that  federally 
insured  home  improvement  loans 
were  involved. 


Acting  on  Tribune  information 


Chicago  Tribune 
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If  the  Seattle  P-I  is  Good 
for  Frederiek  &  Nelson 
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it  can  be  good  for  you 


FREDERICK  &  XELSOX,  a  division  of  Marshall  Field  &  Company 
and  one  of  the  great  retail  establishments  of  the  Great  Xorthwest, 
used  1 JA  million  lines  ( 62  per  cent  of  its  entire  Seattle  newspaper 
advertising)  in  the  Post-Intelligencer  during  1965.  Why?  Because 
Frederick  &  Xelson,  like  so  many  other  Seattle  merchants  with  an 
eye  on  the  cash  register  and  in  a  position  to  check  results,  knows 
that  the  P-I  pays  off  best  in  the  medium  and  high  price  zones.  If 
you  want  to  “trade  up” In  Seattle,  reach  the  people- who  buy  through 
the  P-I — The  Quality  Xewspaper  of  the  Great  X’^orthwest. 


Washington  State's  Number  ONE  Newspaper  in  Advertising  GAINS  during  1965 


FREDERICK  &  NELSON 
1965 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 
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A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER 


Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


An  oddball  situation  .  .  .  much  like  the  newspaper  situation  in  Iowa.  Our  Sunday  newspaper  market  accounts  for 
more  total  food  sales  than  the  metro  market  of  Milwaukee.  (Based  on  50%  minimum  county  coverage) 


ODDBALL 


The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  covers  a  market  that  ranks  14th  na¬ 
tionally  —  despite  a  metro  market  ranking  of  101st.  And  our  daily  mar¬ 
ket  is  31st!  Both  are  based  on  county  coverage  of  at  least  50%.  Is  it  any 
wonder  we  call  our  story  “The  Oddball”?  Advertisers  are  getting  the  word 
though.  Among  all  Sunday  newspapers,  Media  Records  ranks  us  18th  in 
general  lineage.  So,  next  time  you’re  preparing  a  list  of  the  so-called  top 
25  or  top  50  newspaper  markets,  remember  the  oddball  .  .  .  and  buy  it! 


DES  MOINES  Register  and  Tribune 


Gardner  Cowles,  President 
Sunday  522,784  •  Combined  daily  354,506 


Nationally  reprasentad  by  Crasmar,  Woodward,  O’Mara  and  Ormsbaa,  Inc.,  Naw  York,  Philadalphia,  Chicago.  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Los  Angelas,  San  Francisco,  Minneapolis 
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BOISE,  IDAHO— State  capital,  Idaho’s  largest  city 
and  home  of  the  Idaho  Daily  Statesman  which  has 
served  the  Boise  market  for  over  100  years.  And  how 
that  market  has  changed. 

Today  Boise  is  the  financial,  industrial,  govern¬ 
mental  hub  of  an  expanding  area  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  people.  In  this  market  of  10  Southwestern 
Idaho  counties  and  eastern  portion  of  Oregon,  retail 
sales  climbed  to  $356  million  in  1965. 

Boise  is  the  home  of  the  famed  Morrison-Knudsen 
Construction  firm,  Boise  Cascade,  and  the  Simplot 
Company.  Agriculture,  manufacturing,  dairying, 
mining,  and  retailing  combine  to  make  Boise  one  of 
the  five  major  markets  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 


THERE  IS  NO  OTHER  METROPOLITAN 
MARKET  WITHIN  350  MILES 


With  over  51,000  Boise  market  homes  relying  on 
the  Statesman  Newspapers  (the  Idaho  Evening 
Statesman  was  added  in  1942),  it  is  no  wonder  the 
emphasis  has  always  been  on  journalistic  excellence. 

People  in  the  West  say  the  Statesman  Newspapers 
are  “a  part  of  life  in  Idaho.”  Keeping  them  that  way 
is  a  responsibility  we  don’t  take  lightly. 


THE  STATESMAN  NEWSPAPERS 

“A  part  of  life  in  Idaho” 


Federated  Publications,  Inc. 


THE  STATE  JOURNAL  .  Unsint,  Mich. 

THE  STATESMAN  NEWSPAPERS  Boise,  Idaho 
'the  journal  and  courier  Lafayette,  Ind. 
THE  ENQUIRER  AND  NEWS  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
!THE  CHRONICLE-TRIBUNE  . Marion,  Ind. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

MAY 

16-18 — Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers  Association, 
Ramada  Inn,  Ogden,  Utah. 

16-19 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Queen  Elizabeth  Hotel, 

I  Montreal. 

I  17 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton- Plaza  Hotel, 
Boston. 

18- 19 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Annual  Publishers  Meeting, 

I  Holiday  Inn,  Quincy. 

I  18-21 — Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America,  Ritz  Carlton  Hotel, 

{  Montreal. 

i  20-21— Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Association,  Oshkosh. 

21-22— Alabama  AP  Association,  Parliament  House.  Birmingham. 

21- 22— North  Carolina  Associated  Press  News  Council,  Grove  Park  Inn, 
Asheville. 

22- 23— Kansas  AP  Publishers  and  Editors,  Ramada  Inn,  Junction  City. 

26- 28 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Denver,  Colo. 

27- 28 — Penneylvania  Press  Conference.  Nittany  Lion  Inn,  University  Park,  Pa. 
27-28 — Illinois  Press  Photographers  Association  Short  Course  and  Photo 

Contest.  Howard  Johnson  Motel,  Bloomington. 

27-28 — Missouri  AP  Publishers  and  Editors,  Sheraton-Jefferson  Hotel,  St. 
Louis. 

27- 29 — American  Association  of  Editorial  Cartoonists,  Hotel  Muehlebach, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

28- 29 — South  Carolina  Associated  Press  News  Council,  Adventure  Inn, 

Hilton  Head  Island. 

JUNE 

3-5— California  Press  Photographers  Association,  Hotel  Sahara,  Las  Vegas. 

5- 8 — AN  PA  Research  Institute  Production  Management  Conference.  Con¬ 

vention  Center,  Cleveland. 

6- 7 — Utah-ldaho-Spokane  AP  membership.  Treasure  Mountain  Inn.  Park 

City,  Utah. 

6- I&— Press  Institute  of  Canada  reporters'  seminar.  University  of  Western 
Ontario,  London. 

7- 9 — Federation  International  des  Editeurs  de  Journaux  et  Publications 

(FIEJ),  19th  Congress,  Stockholm. 

9- 11 — ^Tennessee  Press  Association,  Hotel  Clarldge,  Memphis. 

10- 11 — Georgla-Alabama  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
Downtown  Holiday  Inn,  Atlanta. 

12- 24— American  Press  Institute  Management  and  Costs  Seminar,  (for 
newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City. 

13- 1^— National  Federation  of  Press  Women.  Rice  Hotel,  Houston. 

14- 16— National  Newspaper  Association,  Station  Hotel,  Boston. 

16- 20 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Hotel  Bermudiana, 
Hamilton,  Bermuda. 

17- 18— Arizona  Newspapers  Association  workshop,  St.  Michael  Hotel, 
Prescott. 

17-18 — Arkansas  Press  Association,  Arkansas  State  College,  Jonesboro. 
17-19— New  Jersey  Press  Association.  llOth  annual  meeting,  Essex  and 
Sussex  Hotel,  Spring  Lake,  N  J. 

19- 21— New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Ithaca  College, 
Ithaca,  N.Y. 

21-22— North  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville. 

21- 25 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Annual  business  and 
education  seminar.  Jack  Tar  Harrison  Hotel-Motel,  Clearwater,  Fla. 

22- 23— Kansas  AP  Publishers  end  Editors,  Ramada  Inn,  Junction  City. 

23- 25— Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  convention,  Salishan 
Lodge. 

24- 26— Northwest  Dally  Press  Association,  Canadian  Inn,  Fort  William, 
Canada. 

25- 30— International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Commodore-Perry 
Hotel,  Toledo.  Ohio. 

26-  Summer  School  for  Journalism,  Blair  Academy,  Blairstown,  N.  J.,  (six 
weeks). 

26-28 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Brown  Palace  Hotel, 
Denver. 

JULY 

13- 16— International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Hotel  Pontchar- 
train,  Detroit. 

14- 16 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  New  Blockade  Runner  Hotel, 
Wrightsville  Beach 

24-Aug.  5— American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  Newspaper  In 
the  Classroom  Workshop,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 
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This  gallery  of  award  winners  character-  of  news  coverage  which  has  made  The 
izes  not  just  the  singular  excellence  of  Washington  Post  the  leading  newspaper 
Washington  Post  staff  writers  and  pho-  of  the  nation’s  capital,  and  one  of  the  10 
tographers,  but  the  variety  and  quality  best  newspapers  in  the  world. 

®lie  iDodlimoton  |lo0t 

Quoted  .  .  .  eoneulted  .  .  .  honored 


THE  WASHINGTON  POST’S 
LATEST  AWARD  WINNERS 


BUSINESS  NEWS 

Bernard  D.  Nossiter,  Eu¬ 
ropean  economics  corre¬ 
spondent.  Overseas  Press 
Club’s  E,  W.  Fairchild 
Award  for  the  best  busi¬ 
ness  news  reporting  from 
abroad. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 

Dan  Kurzman,  staff  writer 
on  Latin  American  affairs. 
Long  Island  University’s 
George  Polk  Memorial 
Award  for  resourceful¬ 
ness,  insight  and  courage 
in  covering  the  revolt  in 
the  Dominican  Republic. 


NATIONAL  NEWS 

Robert  E.  Baker,  National 
news  staff  writer.  The 
Washington-Baltimore 
Newspaper  Guild’s  Front 
Page  Award  for  national 
news  coverage  of  civil 
rights  developments. 


HUMOR 
Phil  Casey 


CITY  NEWS 

A1  Lewis 


Front  Page  Awards  of  the  Washington/Balti¬ 
more  Newspa^r  Guild:  To  staff  writer  Phil 
Casey  for  his  light  touch  with  a  news  story.  To 
architectural  critic  Wolf  Von  Eckardt  for  inter¬ 
pretive  writing  on  urban  living. 


University  of  Missouri/J.  C.  Penny  Award:  To 
women’s  editor  Marie  Sauer,  second  prize  for 
women’s  page  excellence. 

Preston  ’T.  Garrison  Journalism  Award  of  the 
D.C.  Firefighters  Association:  To  crime  reporter 
A1  Lewis. 
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For  tie  Ml 
stroiglt  ooir 

Tie  Pleio  Deeler 
woe  nest  of  tie 
top  oewspeper 
ewenis  to  tie 
Cleveleoil  Press 

Ctol's  aiBBSl 
coiopetitioB. 


We  are  gratified  by  this  professional  recognition. 
But  what  pleases  us  even  more  is  the  acceptance 
of  The  Plain  Dealer  by  the  Greater  Cleveland 
public.  Our  dally  circulation  is  up  68,000  in  5% 
years.  Sunday  circulation  is  up  22,000  in  the  same 
period.  Both  stand  at  new  highs. 

Greatness  must  be  earned.  The  Plain  Dealer  has 
been  publishing  for  125  years,  but  we  keep 
trying  to  earn  our  greatness  over  and  over  through 
production  of  a  constantly  improving  editorial 
product. 

The  Plain  Oealer 

National  reps:  Cresmer,  Woodward.  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.  For  travel:  The  Corfield  Co. 
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JOHN  B.  Donnelly  had  an  interesting  piece  about  the  late 
Janies  O’Flaherty  Jr.  and  his  late  Bronx  Home  News  in  the 
Silurian  News,  journal  of  the  veteran  New  York  City  news¬ 
papermen.  The  lead  read:  “The  Bronx  Home  News  headline 
for  the  Bolshevist  uprising  in  November,  1917,  was  ‘Bronx  Man 
Leads  Russian  Revolution.’  Leon  Trotzky  had  been  a  resident  of 
the  Bronx.”  .  .  .  Clarence  P.  Greenbaum,  senior  editor.  Bureau 
of  Business  Practice  (24  Rope  Ferry  Road,  Waterford,  Conn.) 
would  like  to  know  of  any  books  or  collections  of  anecdotes 
dealing  with  newspapermen’s  superstitions,  the  older  the  better. 
.  ,  .  The  Coney  Island  resort  is  getting  a  promotional  uplift  by 
Matz  and  Rosey  Associates,  a  public  relations  firm  headed  by 
Mortimer  Matz,  former  New  York  Daily  Neivs  editorial  execu¬ 
tive,  and  Max  Rosey,  veteran  public  relations  consultant.  .  .  . 
The  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle  editorializes 
about  the  draft:  “They’d  rather  go  along  with  the  proposal  to 
draw  on  men  exempted  for  college  study  or  dig  into  the  lists 
of  young  unmarrieds  who  have  no  children.” 

JSchool  Logic 

If  it  doesn't  move. 

Win  your  cap  and  gown^ 

Put  a  head  on  it 

And  send  it  down.— -Bill  Copeland 

— Heady  heads:  “Yells  Fore  On  Wife’s  Foursome” — New 
York  Sunday  News;  “Power  of  Press?  Yes.  Yes,  Yes!  Lost 
Watch  Found  In  Second” — Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner 
(over  story  about  the  Tucson  Daily  Citizen  and  Arizona  Daily 
Star) ;  “  ‘1  Guess  They’ll  Believe  Me  Now,  says  Faubus  Re¬ 
tiringly” — Charlottesville  (Va.)  Daily  Progress  (by  Freeman  von 
Schrader);  “Governor  Comes  Up  With  Dill(y)  of  a  Proclama¬ 
tion” — Santa  Fe  New  Mexican  (about  “Eat  More  Pickles 
Month”) ;  .  .  .  A  new  publication.  Wall  Street  and  U.  S.  Business, 
carried  this  subhead  over  an  article:  “Almost  Two  Hundred 
Years  Ago,  at  Midnight  on  April  18,  1775 — Paul  Revere  Made 
His  Heroic  Ride  to  Lexington  and  Immorality.”  .  .  .  The  Boston 
Traveler  headlined  the  obvious:  “Shower  Should  Be  A  Small, 
Intimate  Affair.” 

Viet  Names 

Headline  writers  .seem  so  solemn. 

Writing  heads  to  fit  1-column, 

When  they  have  a  head  to  do 

'Bout  a  place  like  Dien  Bien  Phu ; 

But,  at  least,  they're  glad  to  see 

Such  Viet  names  as  Ho  and  Ky.— .41  Goodman 

City  Room  Characters 

ATHLETIC  ALAN:  Botches  almost  every  story  he’s  assigned  to, 
so  he  has  a  great  deal  of  free  time.  Very  adept  at  snapping  rubber 
bands  and  paper  clips  at  working  writers.  No  one  says  anything 
harsh  to  him  bi^ause  he  is  sensitive. 

ENTHUSIASTIC  EDNA:  Female  tv  critic  who  is  endlessly  thrilled 
by  the  awe-inspiring  job  tv  does  in  covering  a  story^any  story. 
She’s  the  best  PR  person  they  have.  Her  own  paper  could  cover  an 
event  in  nine  detailcMl  dimensions,  but  all  her  enthusiasm  is  re¬ 
served  for  the  sharpy  offerings  of  Brinkley,  Huntley,  Cronkite  and 
the  local  video  story  readers. 

BELOVED  B,4RNEY:  Ordinary-looking  guy— gray-haired,  thin, 
a  bit  stoop-shouldered.  Yet  when  he  enters  the  city  room  the  atm«^ 
phere  becomes  electric.  Cynical  old  news  hands  who  ignore  visits 
by  governors  and  mayors,  jump  up  to  greet  him,  shake  his  hand, 
pat  his  back,  ask  anxiously  about  his  health,  his  wife,  his  children. 
“Who,”  you  ask  one  of  the  hund-shakers,  “is  that  guy?”  And  you’re 
told:  “He’s  Ben  the  bartender  at  the  Pen  in  Hand  Chib.” 

SADSACK  SID:  The  city  room  coffee  vending  machine  works 
fine  until  he  drops  a  coin  in  it.  Then,  either  nothing  at  all  comes 
out,  or  it  overflows,  it  comes  up  cream  and  no  sugar,  or  just  hot 
water,  or  the  coffee  pours  onto  the  fliior  for  lack  of  a  cup,  or  he 
gets  a  cup  of  greenish  fluid  that  looks,  tastes  and  smells  like  anU- 
freeze.  He’s  a  veteran  obituary  writer  and  looks  it. 

— Harold  Winerip,  Boston  Traveler 
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BELL  TELEPHONE  CO 
OF  PENNA 


HIGHWAY  AND  SAFETY  BUILDING 


HERSHEY  MEDICAL  CENTER 


BLUE  CROSS  HEADQUARTERS 


ilMEIMI 


ICELAND  FOOD  TERMINAL 


ACTION  is  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  the  hub  of  the  rich  Central  Pennsylvania  area  the 
"Heartland"  of  Pennsylvania.  Its  surging  growth  is  dramatic  testimony  to  its  acceptance  by 
industry  as  one  of  the  East’s  most  attractive  business  climates.  Employment  is  up  (one  of  the 
highest  employment  percentages  in  the  nation)!  Building  is  up!  Sales  are  up!  Bring  your  product 
into  the  spotlight  through  the  well-read,  prize  winning  pages  of  the  Patriot  News! 

Ask  your  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT  representative  for  full  details  on  Harrisburg,,  Pa.,  the 
"ALL-AMERICAN"  Test  Market,  and  the  home  of  Pennsylvania's  most  honored  newspapers. 


88%  COVERAGE  OF  THE  MARKET 
1 00%  COVERAGE  OF  ABC  CITY 
MORN.  &  EVE.  SUNDAY 

121,140  161,086 


Editorial 

Total  Destruction 

IT  used  to  be  that  pride  in  one’s  profession,  in  workmanship,  brought 
devotion  to  such  time-honored  slogans  as  “the  curtain  must  go  up,” 
“the  show  must  go  on,”  “get  it  first  but  first  get  it  right,”  “got  to 
make  the  deadline,”  “the  presses  must  roll,”  etc.  It  was  this  personal 
involvement  that  the  late  President  Kennedy  appealed  to  in  his  famous 
words;  “Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you  hut  what  you 
can  do  for  your  country  .” 

But  our  morality  is  changing.  “Couldn’t  care  less,”  has  become  the 
pass  word  of  our  civilization.  During  the  New  York  transit  strike 
many  employes  took  devious  routes  and  went  to  great  effort  to  rejxnt 
for  work.  Just  as  many  never  made  the  effort. 

Now,  New  York  City  is  faced  with  another  newspaper  strike — the 
third  in  less  than  four  years.  If  there  is  any  great  desire  to  serve  the 
reading  public  left  among  newspaper  workers — and  some  must  still 
have  it — it  is  afraid  to  rise  to  the  surface  to  confront  the  mass  of 
language  surrounding  so-called  union  security  which  has  reduced 
workers  in  this  once  proud  profession  to  the  level  of  the  lowest  com¬ 
mon  denominator. 

Slavish  worship  of  the  picket  line,  adoration  of  job  security  above 
job  opportunity,  fear  of  expressing  dissent  to  the  policies  of  union 
leaders,  has  brought  three  New  York  newspapers  and  the  people  who 
work  for  them  on  a  collision  course  with  total  destruction. 

Certainly  the  people  who  were  to  lose  their  jobs  in  the  merger  are 
entitled  to  consideration.  But  the  unions  in  their  unilateral  and  in¬ 
finite  wisdom  have  decided  suddenly  that  what  was  adequate  and 
proper  consideration  for  such  a  situation  under  existing  and  previous 
contracts,  is  no  longer  acceptable. 

The  result  is  that  everyone  is  afflicted  and  everyone  stands  to  lose. 
Is  there  no  leader  among  that  faceless  majority  tvho  will  stand  up  and 
ask:  “What  about  us?” 


Strike  Damage 

¥  N  case  anyone  has  any  doubts  that  a  strike  is  a  damaging  thing  for 
the  newspaper  business  one  has  only  to  look  at  the  advertising 
linage  figures  for  March  and  for  the  first  three  months.  According  to 
Media  Records’  figures  for  52  cities,  total  newspa|)er  linage  increased 
8.4  percent  during  the  first  quarter  of  this  year.  In  March  the  increase 
was  10.4  percent.  Every  classification  showed  substantial  gains  for  the 
month  and  for  the  quarter. 

In  Boston,  however,  the  newspapers  were  shut  down  by  a  strike 
from  March  7  through  the  balance  of  the  month  and  into  April. 
Whereas,  all  the  Boston  dailies  carried  about  nine  million  lines  of 
advertising  during  March,  1965  they  carried  only  two  million  lines 
during  one  week  of  March  this  year.  Indications  are  that  they  were 
on  their  way  to  a  nice  linage  gain  for  the  month,  until  closed  down 
by  the  strike. 

Use  any  figure  you  want  as  an  average  line  rate  for  all  these  papers 
and  you  come  out  with  a  multi-million  dollar  loss  of  advertising 
business  alone  not  to  mention  the  loss  of  circulation  revenue. 


A  good  man  ihetceth  favour,  and  lendetk; 
he  will  guide  hU  affairs  with  discretion. 
—Psalm  CXII;  5. 
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•DASH  IT,  CHUMLEIGH,  I  HARDLY  RECOGNIZED  YOU  .  . 

Beaton  Toronto  Telogram 


letters 

ILL-INFORMED  STUDENTS 

“Chow  Mein”  is  the  leader  of  North 
Viet-Nam.  “Pop  Pious”  is  the  leader  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Franco  is  a 
type  of  spaghetti.  Mao  Tse-Tung  is  a 
“pinensular”  in  Viet-Nam  with  an  air  base 
on  it. 

These  were  some  of  the  answers  given 
to  current  events  quizzes  in  a  basic  re¬ 
porting  course  at  West  Virginia  Institute 
of  Technology  first  semester  this  year. 
Nearly  all  of  the  students  were  liberal  arts 
or  teacher  education  majors  in  their  soph¬ 
omore  through  senior  college  years. 

Students  in  the  two  classes  of  English 
and  Journalism  at  Tech  had  been  asked 
to  keep  abreast  of  current  events  by 
reading  at  least  one  newspaper  weekly. 
Still,  at  mid-term,  only  seven  of  the  32 
students  in  the  classes  could  pass  a  cur¬ 
rent  events  quiz  which  included  identifi¬ 
cation  of  such  people  as  Ho  Chi  Minh, 
Hitler,  Hubert  Humphrey,  Karl  Marx, 
Tito,  Martin  Luther  King,  Sukarno,  and 
Earl  Warren. 

For  example,  only  three  of  the  students 
could  identify  Aaron  Copland,  three  Les¬ 
ter  Pearson,  one  Khan  Ayub,  five  Earl 
Warren,  seven  George  Lincoln  Rockwell, 
five  Syngman  Rhee,  thirteen  Tito,  thirteen 
Willy  Brandt,  fourteen  Ian  Smith,  four¬ 
teen  Gromyko,  fourteen  Franco,  twelve 
Abraham  Beame  (quiz  was  given  when  he 
was  running  for  New  York  mayor). 

More  easily  recognized  by  the  students 
were;  Hubert  Humphrey,  30  (still  yet, 
two  college  upperclassmen  could  not  rec¬ 
ognize  the  vice  president)  ;  Harold  Wil¬ 
son,  28;  Hitler,  27  (five  students  could 
not  identify  Hitler) ;  and  Fidel  Castro, 
32. 

Arthur  Goldberg  was  listed  as  every¬ 
thing  from  a  reporter  to  a  man  “accused 
of  trying  to  bribe  nominees  in  Congress”; 
Marx  wrote  “the  theory  of  evolution”  and 
was  “a  communism  leader  of  Maxism”; 
Shastri  was  a  “city  in  Japan  that  re¬ 
ceived  recognition  during  World  War  II,” 
“leader  of  Rusine,”  “the  Japanese  police 
force,”  “president  of  Egypt.” 

Lester  Pearson  was  identified  as  “edi- 
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torial  writer  for  Charleston  Gazette”  (12 
students  identified  him  as  the  journalist. 
Drew  Pearson) ;  Copeland  was  called 
“KKK  member  who  committed  suicide  last 
week,”  “a  spy”;  and  George  Lincoln 
Rockwell  was  a  “famous  painter”  who  did 
“covers  for  Saturday  Evening  Post”  and 
a  defeated  candidate  for  governor  of  New 
Jersey. 

Trotsky  was  called  a  “leader  with 
Kosygin,”  an  author,  a  former  German 
leader,  the  Russian  delegate  to  UN,  the 
Russian  leader  at  the  time  of  Hitler  and 
“libel  suite:  wife  was  accused  of  partici¬ 
pating  to  asination.” 

Willy  Brandt  was  mayor  of  London, 
past  mayor  of  Eiast  Berlin,  baseball  play¬ 
er  (three  said  this) ;  Ian  Smith  was  prime 
minister  of  Indonesia,  UN  delegate  to 
Pakistan,  England’s  PM,  PM  of  Congo, 
governor  of  New  York;  Tito  was  leader 
of  Italy,  leader  of  Spain,  past  emperor  of 
Japan,  Russia’s  astronaut,  leader  of  Ger¬ 
man  movement;  Franco,  besides  being  a 
spaghetti,  was  French  secretary  of  state, 
a  country  in  Eastern  Europe,  France’s 
head,  name  given  to  forces  from  France 
(two  said  this). 

Still  others:  Gromyko  is  PM  Russia, 
ambassador  to  US  from  Japan,  amba.  to 
Soviet  Union,  co-leader  of  Russia,  “from 
Japan  and  awarded  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
literature,”  general  of  China.  Rhee  is 
leader  in  Viet-Nam,  head  of  Japan,  In¬ 
dian’s  leader,  leader  in  Philippines,  Red 
China  leader,  and  “one  top  men  in  S. 
Viet-Nam.” 

Hitler  was  a  German  Commie  leader, 
“began  W.  W.  I  by  attacking  Poland,” 
“leader  of  Nazi  Germany  in  W.  W.  I.” 
Mao  Tse-tung  was  a  former  UN  president, 
leader  of  Viet-Nam,  Indonesian  leader, 
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Korean  leader,  and  leader  of  “Red  Chin.” 

Ho  Chi  Minh  is  a  “leader  commie  in 
Indonesia,”  leader  USSR,  N.  Korean 
leader,  S.  Korean  leader,  and  “place 
where  recent  attack  was  made  on  a  U.  S. 
military  company.” 

Hiroshima  was  “island  to  experience 
A-bomb,”  “place  in  Korea  bombed  in 
W.  W.  II,”  “island  bombed  during  W.  W. 
II,”  and  “an  adorn  bomb  was  droped 
duming  W.  W.  II.” 

John  A.  Lent 

Montgomery,  W.  Va. 

(Mr.  Lent  is  assistant  professor,  Jour- 
nalism-English,  at  Ifest  Virginia  Institute 
of  Technology.) 

iiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiyiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiigiH 

Short  Takes 

“It  will  carry  the  polluting  sewage  far 
out  to  sea  or  to  huge  disposal  pants,” 
he  said. — Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal. 

• 

Before  we  departed  for  the  state 
horse  farm  we  were  invited  to  a  yurt 
for  refreshments — warm  crow’s  milk, 
yoghurt  and  sandwiches. — Christian 
Science  Monitor. 

• 

In  the  high  north  the  Big  Diapper 
stands  out  as  chief  monitor  of  the  sky. 
— Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  &  Chron¬ 
icle. 

• 

Cancer-Transplant  Patient  Optimistic 
Despite  Death.-^eattlc  (Wash.)  Times. 

• 

Choice  pork  curs  were  preserved  in 
the  winter. — Idaho  Falls  (Idaho)  Post- 
Register. 
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This  Matx^h  in 
The  New  York 
Times... 


More  people  were  exposed  to  more 
advertising  than  in  any  other  March 
in  Times  history 

Sunday  circulation: 
a  record  1,486,195 
(up  26,959  over  last  March) 

Weekday  circulation: 

a  record  751,466 

(up  28,046  over  last  March) 

Total  advertising: 
a  record  6,915,468  lines 
(up  592,805  over  last  March) 

Shouldn’t  you  put  this  vital, 
vigorous  newspaper  to  work  for  you 
in  the  months  ahead? 


Slje  Neto  ]jork  Eimes  For  47  years  first  in  advertising  in  America’s  first  market 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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Perry  Machine  Now  Used 
In  Makeup  of  News  Pages 


Layout  Photo-Composed  Quickly; 
Ad  Work  Has  Become  Routine 


West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

The  Perry  Photo-Composer,  an 
automatic  page  makeup  machine, 
already  in  full  operation  for  ad 
preparation,  is  being  tested  on 
the  makeup  of  the  front  page 
and  other  news  pages. 

Until  now  the  machine,  part 
of  the  automation  procedures 
pioneered  for  three  and  a  half 
years  by  Perry  Publications  Inc., 
has  been  used  only  for  adver¬ 
tising  work  in  the  Palm  Beach 
Post  and  the  Palm  Beach  Times, 
which  are  among  the  27  Florida 
newspapers  and  two  magazines 
which  Perry  publishes. 

John  H.  Perry  Jr.,  company 
president,  said  that  advertisers 
now  fully  programmed  for  use 
of  the  photo-composer  include 
department  stores,  liquor  stores 
and  grocers.  The  composer  is 
capable  of  preparing  a  page  lay¬ 
out,  ready  for  cold-type  camera, 
within  one  to  three  minutes,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  size  and  amount 
of  text. 

In  a  new  development,  the 
composer  was  used  to  prepare 
the  front  page  of  the  Palm 
Beach  Daily  News,  which  since 
1893  has  been  distributed  in 
Palm  Beach  as  a  daily  during 
the  winter  season  and  a  weekly 
in  the  off  season.  With  a  return 
to  weekly  publication,  the  Perry 
Photo-Composer  was  used  to  as¬ 
semble  page  one. 


The  editor  writes  each  head 
according  to  count,  as  is  cus¬ 
tomary. 

Body  copy  then  is  written  to 
fit  the  particular  space,  or 
spaces,  allocated  on  the  layout. 
This  body  copy  is  typed  on 
white  20-pound  Optical  Charac¬ 
ter  Reader  (OCR)  bond  paper. 
Olivetti  typewriters  which  have 
a  specially  designed  “Perry 
Font”  are  used  for  the  typing. 

The  typed  copy  is  fed  into  a 
Retina  Reader,  an  electronic 
recognition  machine  which  reads 
up  to  2,400  characters  per  sec¬ 
ond  and  converts  copy  thus  read 
into  magnetic  tape. 

This  magnetic  tape  then  is 
placed  on  the  tape  station  of  an 
RCA  301  computer — Perry  has 
two  of  the  301s — and  the  com¬ 


puter  produces  paper  tape 
having  functional  codes  to  drive 
a  Photon  machine. 

The  tape  goes  next  into  either 
a  Photon  513  machine  or  a  Pho¬ 
ton  713.  The  Photon  produces  a 
film  that  is  to  be  run  through 
the  Perry  Photo-Composer  in 
sequence  with  the  paper  tape 
from  the  301. 

Movable  Bed 

A  page-size  sheet  of  unex¬ 
posed  photographic  paper  is 
placed  on  ihe  movable  l^d  of  the 
Photo-Composer.  The  paper  tape 
from  the  301  is  placed  in  the 
composer’s  own  built-in  com¬ 
puter. 

As  the  tape  starts  moving,  it 
first  positions  the  bed  beneath 
the  composer’s  projector  enlarge¬ 
ment  lens. 

As  the  tape  continues  to  move, 
it  orders  the  projector  to  expose 
the  desired  copy,  which  is  on  the 
film,  in  positions  corresponding 


How  it  Operates 


Here  is  how  the  Perry  Photo- 
Composer  is  expected  to  operate 
for  total  newspage  prepara¬ 
tion: 

There  is  a  flexible  number  of 
basic  page  layouts,  this  number 
being  arrived  at  through  an¬ 
alysis  of  many  previous  issues 
of  the  paper. 

Each  basic  layout  is  assigned 
a  code  number,  shown  in  a 
master  format  catalogue. 

On  the  page  dummy,  the  edi¬ 
tor  indicates  by  code  numbers 
the  particular  head  styles  and 
body-copy  sizes  desired  that  day. 
There  can  be  up  to  999  different 
styles,  sizes  and  combinations. 


John  H.  Perry  Jr.,  inspects  operation  of  the  Perry  Photo-Composer 
during  a  test  on  newspaper  makeup.  Front  page  of  Palm  Beach 
Daily  News  is  on  movable  bed  of  composer. 
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to  allocated  places  on  the  basic 
page  dummy.  After  one  expos¬ 
ure,  the  bed  moves  to  another 
position,  pauses,  makes  another 
exposure,  then  moves  on  until 
the  page  is  completed. 

Each  news  and  headline  copy 
block  is  placed  within  l,000ths  of 
an  inch  of  the  predesignated 
position. 

The  operator  removes  the  com¬ 
pleted  photographic  sheet  from 
the  composer  bed  and  runs  it 
through  a  newly-perfected  de¬ 
veloping  machine.  In  16  seconds, 
the  page  is  photographed  and 
ready  for  processing. 

One  advantage  in  this  pro¬ 
cedure,  Perry  says,  is  that  there 
is  a  minimum  handling  of  copy, 
thus  reducing  the  chance  of 
human  error. 

2  Ad  Programs 

Concerning  advertising  usage, 
two  programs  are  in  operation 
for  the  Perry  Photo-Composer, 
both  designed  to  reduce  ad 
preparation  time  and  assure  the 
advertiser  of  getting  what  he 
orders. 

The  first  program  involves 
block-copy.  This  block-copy,  con¬ 
sisting  of  any  program  mix  de¬ 
sired,  can  be  delivered  in  a 
single  exposure  on  the  photo¬ 
composer,  providing  it  is  no 
greater  than  30  picas  wide  and 
4M  inches  deep. 

The  second  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  involves  line-copy.  'This 
line-copy,  consisting  of  any  one 
parameter,  can  be  delivered  on 
the  composer  for  any  width  up 
to  a  page,  and  any  size,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  enlargement  re¬ 
quested,  up  to  an  actual  limit 
of  8  times  72,  or  576  points. 
Excellent  image  resolution  is 
obtained. 

To  prepare  an  ad,  the  copy  is 
laid  out  on  a  semi-transparent 
sheet  of  page-size  paper.  The 
layout  is  done  either  by  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  or  by  the  newspaper, 
working  from  the  advertiser’s 
suggested  layout. 

On  the  layout  sheet  are  345 
inch-square  boxes.  Within  each 
box  are  other  boxes,  each  a  half¬ 
pica  in  size. 

On  the  layout  page,  copy 
blocks  are  indicated  by  code 
number,  to  match  the  same  num¬ 
ber  and  style  contained  in  the 
advertiser’s  catalogue  of  avail¬ 
able  blocks. 

Either  beneath  or  on  top  of 
the  layout  is  positioned  a  mark¬ 
sensing  sheet  of  20-pound  OCR 
bond,  measuring  8%  x  14  inches. 
On  this  sensing  sheet  are  6,900 
tiny  printed  boxes. 

(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Perry  Machine 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


The  small  box  closest  to  the 
lower  righthand  corner  of  the 
position  of  the  copy  is  “mutil¬ 
ated”  with  a  pencil  mark.  This 
mutilation  establishes  the  exact 
X-Y  coordinates,  creating:  an 
“order”  subsequently  to  be  fed 
in  the  Retina. 

For  Previous  Copy 

As  is  evident,  the  parameter 
code  is  vital  to  the  operation. 
All  the  advertiser  need  do  is  go 
through  his  catalogfue  of  pre¬ 
viously  used  or  prepared  ads, 
select  the  copy  block  he  wants  to 
duplicate  and  Perry  Publications 
does  the  rest,  using  new  copy 
which  the  advertiser  submits  if 
he  desires  to  change  previous 
ad  text. 

The  parameter  code  indicates 
type  size,  line  length  and  style, 
whether  type  is  to  be  quadded 
right,  left  or  center;  whether 
there  is  to  be  leading  between 
lines  and  whether  copy  is  justi¬ 
fied. 

With  the  code,  the  adman  can 
indicate  use  of  all  or  part  of  the 
copy  block.  And  he  can  add  new 
type  styles  and  sizes. 

The  machine  is  capable  of 
automatically  putting  on  borders 
but  does  not  add  cuts  and  art¬ 
work.  These  two  items  currently 
are  stripped  in  by  artists  in  the 
quality  control  department,  but 
eventually  will  become  part  of 
the  built-in  availabilities. 

The  Perry  Photo-Composer 
method  is  of  especial  interest  to 
large  and  frequent  advertisers 
— department  and  food  stores, 
for  example — with  fairly  stand¬ 
ardized  copy  styles  and  sizes 
that  can  readily  be  stored  in 
computer  memory  and  coded. 

Correction  Procedure 

Making  corrections  has  always 
been  a  costly  part  of  printing. 
Here’s  how  the  correction  pro¬ 
cedure  works  in  Perry  newscopy 
preparation  and  setting: 

After  the  editor  completes 
typing  his  copy  on  the  special 
20-pound  bond,  the  copy  is  read, 
line  by  line,  for  errors.  Each 
line  has  a  printed  number  at 
left  of  margin. 

If  there  are  any  errors,  the 
corrections  are  typed  on  another 
sheet  of  copypaper  bearing  lines 
numbered  to  match  the  lines  on 
the  original  copypaper. 

The  correction  page  goes  into 
the  Retina  first,  informs  the 
Retina,  in  effect,  to  watch  out 
for,  say,  line  No.  6  on  the  copy- 
paper  about  to  come  along. 

As  the  copy  comes  through, 
the  Retina  automatically  inserts 
a  corrected  line,  so  that  when 
the  tape  comes  out,  the  correc- 


Page  ad  prepared  for  the  Palm 
Beach  Post  and  the  Palm  Beach 
Times  on  the  Perry  Pho*o- 
Composer. 


tion  already  has  been  inserted. 
Resetting  of  type  for  error-cor¬ 
rection  thus  is  avoided. 

Correct  or  Else  .  .  . 

Hundreds  of  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  from  throughout  the  w'orld 
have  inspected  the  highly  auto¬ 
mated  equipment  at  the  Post- 
Times. 

One  of  the  most  recent  was 
L.  H.  Walton,  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Rand  Daily  Mail  of 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa, 
recipient  of  the  1966  World 
Press  Achievement  Award  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  Foundation. 

“Amazing!  Simply  amazing!” 
Walton  said  to  Cecil  B.  Kelley 
Sr.,  Post-Times  publisher, 
during  the  tour.  “Everything 
works  so  correctly.” 

“Well,”  responded  Kelly,  “if 
everything  isn’t  correct  to  start 
with,  we  can  have  one  hell  of  a 
mess — fast!” 

• 

4  Weeklies  Suspend 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Four  King  County  weekly 
newspapers  which  have  sus¬ 
pended  publication  include  the 
Sea-Tac  Beacon  at  Federal  Way, 
the  Sea-Tac  Tribune  at  Des 
Moines,  the  Burien  Guide-Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  White  Center-West- 
wood  Journal,  all  operated  by 
the  Sea-Tac  Publishing  Co., 
headed  by  John  L.  Fournier  of 
Kent. 

• 

Tingley  Promoted 

Charles  H.  Tingley  has  been 
named  vicepresident  of  the  Oper¬ 
ating  Methods  Division  of  Booz, 
Allen  &  Hamilton  Inc.  Before 
joining  the  management  consult¬ 
ants  five  years  ago  he  was  man¬ 
aging  director  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  Research  Institute  for  five 
years. 


OSU  Pickets 
Protest  Hall 
Appointment 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Dissension  over  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  William  E.  Hall  as 
director  of  the  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Ohio  State  University 
continued  here  during  the  past 
week. 

The  acting  director  of  the 
school,  Paul  Barton,  who  has 
supporters  among  the  faculty 
and  student  body,  joined  in  one 
protest  demonstration.  Approxi¬ 
mately  100  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents  marched  before  the  col¬ 
lege  administration  building. 

Barton  explained  his  partici¬ 
pation,  saying:  “We  are  here 
to  protest  the  handling  of  the 
journalism  situation  and  the 
curious  method  of  selecting  a 
director.”  He  also  asserted  the 
administration  had  attempted 
to  stifle  the  editorial  freedom  of 
the  campus  newspaper.  The 
Lantern,  and  had  planned  a  new 
journalism  building  without 
consulting  the  faculty. 

Invited  to  Meeting 

Barton  took  over  direction  of 
the  school  after  the  death  of 
Dr.  George  J.  Kienzle  a  year 
ago. 

Dr.  Novice  G.  Fawcett,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  university,  declined 
an  invitation  to  speak  at  a  rally 
of  the  free  student  federation 
but  said  he  would  be  willing  to 
meet  with  a  delegation  in  his 
office  May  18. 

Seven  of  the  school’s  15 
teachers  were  seen  in  the  pro¬ 
test  march.  Speaking  for  those 
who  favor  Barton’s  retention 
as  director,  Ira  B.  Harkey  Jr. 
said,  “I  don’t  know  if  we  are 
doing  any  good,  but  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  keep  trying.  I  think  if 
Hall  does  come,  most  of  us  will 
stay  and  see  what  he  does — at 
least  in  the  beginning.” 

Dr.  Hall,  whose  appointment 
is  effective  July  1,  has  been  di¬ 
rector  of  the  school  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska. 

Places  Blame  on  Hall 

Commenting  on  an  interview 
Dr.  Hall  gave  to  an  E&P  re¬ 
porter  (May  7,  page  60),  Rob¬ 
ert  C.  Mc(5ifTert,  an  assistant 
professor,  sent  the  following 
letter  to  the  editor: 

“Dr.  Hall,  who  reacted  to  his 
appointment  ...  by  calling  for 
the  resignation  of  two-thirds 
of  the  OSU  journalism  faculty, 
now  says  he  was  merely  re¬ 
sponding  to  a  threat  of  mass 
resignations. 


“Just  to  keep  the  record 
reasonably  straight:  no  one  on  > 
the  OSU  faculty  ever  threat¬ 
ened  to  resign.  The  10  teachers 
who  opposed  Hall’s  selection 
withheld  comment  after  his 
appointment.  The  contn)versy 
which  Hall  now  deplores  as 
damaging  to  Ohio  State  flared 
up  only  after  Hall  himself  had 
publicly  denounced  the  existing 
OSU  journalism  program.” 

• 

Dodd  Inquiry 
To  Be  Closed 
To  Television 

Washington 

The  Senate  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct  has 
ruled  out  televising  the  up¬ 
coming  hearings  on  charges  of 
improper  conduct  against  Con¬ 
necticut  Senator  Thomas  Dodd, 
leveled  by  columnists  Drew 
Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson. 

Although  nearly  every  other 
major  Senate  investigation  in 
recent  years  has  been  televised, 
a  new  rule  adopted  by  the 
two-year-old  committee  states: 
“Television,  motion  picture  and 
other  cameras  and  lights  will 
not  be  permitted  to  operate 
during  a  hearing.” 

There  has  been  no  decision  as  ‘ 
to  whether  radio  will  be  allowed, 
but  a  large  working  press  turn¬ 
out  is  expected  to  cover  the 
airing  of  charges  that  Dodd  was 
improperly  influenced  by  a 
lobbyist  for  West  Germany, 
Julius  Klein,  and  that  he  us^ 
financial  contributions  in  an 
illegal  manner. 

Dodd  has  countered  the  col¬ 
umnists  by  filing  a  $5  million 
libel  suit  against  them.  In  turn, 
Pearson  and  Anderson  have 
called  the  Dodd  suit  a  “publicity 
stunt”  to  divert  attention  from 
the  investigation  and  have 
challenged  him  to  a  public  con¬ 
frontation  on  the  matter.  The 
Democratic  Senator  has  avoided 
direct  comment,  stating  that  he 
will  wait  until  the  Congressional 
query  takes  place. 

The  complaint  filed  in  U.S.  i 
District  Court  alleged  that  the 
Pearson-Anderson  articles,  30  of 
them,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
each  other,  “were  understood 
and  intended  to  be  understood 
that  plaintiff  is  unfit  to  be  a 
United  States  Senator,  has 
failed  to  exercise  his  independ¬ 
ent  judgment  as  a  United  States 
Senator,  has  acted  as  an  agent 
of  various  foreign  interests,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  United 
States  and  for  improper  mo¬ 
tives.” 

Further,  it  is  charged,  the 
columnists  induced  some  of  t 

(Continued  on  page  14) 
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ASNE  Goes  Abroad: 
Montreal  May  16-19 

Montreal  led  by  J.  Edward  Murray,  Ari- 


The  Canadians  have  rolled  out 
a  long  red  carpet  of  hospitality 
for  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  here,  May  16-19.  It  will 
be  the  group’s  first  convention 
outside  the  United  States  in  its 
43-year  history. 

ASNE  headquarters,  with  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Secretary  Gene  Gian- 
•  carlo  in  charge,  will  be  in  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  Hotel.  Regis¬ 
tration  begins  there  Monday, 
May  16.  Newly-elected  members 
of  the  society  will  be  identifi¬ 
able  by  red  stars  on  their  badges. 

A  busy  social  events  calendar 
awaits  the  delegates,  even  to 
arrangements  for  tennis  at  the 
Monkland  Tennis  Club.  One  of 
the  receptions  for  editors  and 
their  wives  will  be  sponsored  by 
the  Newsprint  Association  of 
Canada.  At  another  the  hosts 
will  be  the  Montreal  newspapers 
— the  Star,  the  Gazette  and  La 
Presse, 

Moyers  Drops  Out 

As  of  this  week  the  program 
committee  was  suffering  from 
drop-out  problems,  the  most 
'  notable  one  being  the  declination 
of  Bill  D.  Moyers,  White  House 
press  secretary,  who  had  been 
scheduled  for  an  address  Thurs¬ 
day  morning.  There  were  indi¬ 
cations  that  some  other  Wash¬ 
ington  spokesman  might  with¬ 
draw,  due  to  the  President’s 
current  enforcement  of  a  period 
of  silence  in  certain  quarters. 

However,  the  program  is 
studded  with  appearances  by 
top-ranking  Canadian  govern¬ 
ment  officials,  and  the  principal 
business  will  be  an  exchange  of 
views  on  Canadian- American  re¬ 
lations.  Other  panels  will  be 
devoted  to  such  shop  talk  topics 
as  weekend  newspapers,  which 
shine  in  the  Montreal  area,  and 
the  winning  of  young  adult 
readers. 

At  the  first  formal  session  of 
I  the  convention  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing,  after  the  welcome  by  Mon¬ 
treal  Mayor  Jean  Drapeau, 
Barry  Bingham  of  the  Louisville 
newspapers  will  lead  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  “Bilingualism  and  Bicul- 
turalism  in  Canada.”  Members 
of  his  panel  are:  Phillippe  Gari- 
gue.  University  of  Montreal; 
Douglas  LePan,  University  Col¬ 
lege,  Toronto,  and  Pierre  Tru¬ 
deau,  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  Ottawa. 

Premier  Jean  Lesage  of  Que¬ 
bec  will  speak  at  the  Tuesday 
luncheon. 

t  The  afternoon  panel  on  “In¬ 
side  Communist  China”  will  be 
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zona  Republic.  The  participants 
will  include  Charles  Taylor, 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  and 
Pat  Watson,  Canadian  Broad¬ 
casting  Corporation. 

“Dollars  Across  the  Border” 
is  the  general  theme  of  the 
Wednesday  morning  discussion 
which  Vincent  S.  Jones,  Gannett 
Newspapers,  will  moderate. 
Speakers  include  Eric  W.  Kier- 
ans,  Minister  of  Health,  Quebec 
Province;  and  Dr.  Harry  G. 
Johnson,  University  of  Chicago. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
S.  McNamara  has  an  engage¬ 
ment  to  address  the  Wednesday 
luncheon  session. 

The  weekend  newspapers 
come  under  discussion  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoon  with  C.  A.  Mc- 
Knight,  Charlotte  Observer,  as 
moderator.  The  panelists  will  be 
Otis  Chandler,  Los  Angeles 
Times;  William  E.  Giles,  the 
National  Observer;  Arthur  H. 
Motley,  Parade,  and  Ross  Mun- 
ro,  publisher  of  the  new  supple¬ 
ment,  the  Canadian. 

On  Thursday  morning, 
Thomas  Vail,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  will  lead  a  discussion  by 
(Continued  on  page  61) 
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In  Training  for  Transition 

By  Boyd  Lewis 

President-Editor,  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 


No  one  can  raise  legitimate  objection  to  newspaper  em¬ 
ployees  getting  a  fair  wage.  Certainly  not  I  who  once  worked 
a  66-hour  average  week  for  $20  per  week. 

But  increasingly  conscientious  persons  are  asking:  “By 
frustrating  economies  and  demanding  ever  higher  wage 
scales,  are  the  unions  not  trying  to  milk  a  dry  cow?” 

Union  leaders  generally  have  little  inclination  to  exact 
greater  efficiency  and  productivity  from  their  members  in 
return  for  escalating  wages.  On  the  contrary  they  have 
sought  to  perpetuate  wasteful  bogus  setting  in  the  compos¬ 
ing  rooms  and  fiercely  fought  automation  which  would  allow 
more  newspapers  to  remain  in  business. 

It  is  no  secret  that  automated  equipment  has  been  gather¬ 
ing  dust  under  union  boycott  in  New  York  where  three  big 
newspapers  now  can  only  find  it  possible  to  live  if  they  lop 
off  2,000  persons  from  their  payrolls.  Two  of  these  news¬ 
papers  have  survived  as  long  as  they  have  because  they  were 
members  of  large  publishing  firms  able  to  assimilate  their 
losses.  The  third  has  lived  only  by  the  charity  and  public 
spirit  of  a  millionaire,  whose  generosity  is  fast  running  out. 

Is  it  not  time  for  the  rank  and  file  of  dedicated  newspaper¬ 
men  in  union  ranks  to  rise  and  demand  that  their  leadership 
practice  more  economics  and  less  politics? 

«  *  * 

If  by  some  miracle  all  of  the  problems  we  have  been  con¬ 
sidering  should  be  solved — management  would  become  far¬ 
sighted  and  efficient,  unions  would  become  statesmanlike  and 
reasonable,  distribution  in  the  crowded  cities  would  become 
easier — we  would  still  have  one  great  and  overriding  ques¬ 
tion: 

How  to  attract  the  right  kind  of  men  into  our  business  of 
communications  so  vital  to  a  healthy  civilization. 

Paying  them  enough  to  prevent  them  from  going  into 
public  relations  or  broadcasting  is  only  part  of  the  picture — 
although  important. 

We  must  look  today  toward  a  future  possibly  no  more 
than  a  dozen  years  away  when  we  will  be  distributing  news 
by  means  not  yet  perfected  to  readers  educated  to  a  com¬ 
prehension  far  beyond  those  who  read  our  papers  today. 

This  is  the  age  of  the  information  and  education  explosions. 
And  many  newspapers  but  dimly  and  sporadically  sense  the 
significance  of  those  explosions  upon  their  future  or  feel  the 
urge  to  change  the  nature  of  their  presentation. 

We  must  look  for  young  men  not  only  trained  by  our 
universities  to  write  but  who  are  also  indoctrinated  with  the 
flexibility  to  embrace  new  ideas  and  take  advantage  of  tech¬ 
nical  innovations,  young  men  excited  by  the  prospect  of 
being  a  part  of  the  communications  world. 

I  «  «  * 

Those  with  the  responsibility  for  staffing  our  newspapers 
must  first  attain  intellectual  flexibility  for  themselves.  Per¬ 
sonnel  men  should  spend  less  time  asking  “what  have  you 
done?”  than  they  do  ascertaining  “what  can  you  do?” 

I  am  quite  certain  that  the  young  men  I  hire  for  the  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association  today  are  going  to  be  producing 
a  service  in  the  70’s  and  80’s  which  bears  little  resemblance 
to  that  we  issue  today.  I  am  looking — quite  frankly — for  men 
who  will  regard  their  present  jobs  as  training  for  transition, 
who  have  the  courage  to  send  radar  waves  out  of  their 
intelligence  across  the  horizon  of  our  industry,  seeking  new 
and  better  ways  to  do  things. 

Already  men  like  these  in  our  ranks  are  moving  to  create 
features  which  will  win  and  hold  younger  readers  for  news¬ 
papers.  In  a  world  where  47%  of  the  population  will  be 
under  25  by  1970,  newspapers  must  “youthify”  or  perish. 

(Remarks  from  an  addiess  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Boston  Press  Club,  May  10.) 
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Meyer  Says  3  Papers 
Will  Be  Published 


Affirmation  that  the  World 
Journal  Tribune  Inc.  intends 
to  publish  morning,  evening 
and  Sunday  newspapers  “as 
soon  as  possible”  was  given  this 
week  by  Matt  Meyer,  president 
of  the  corporation. 

Speaking  for  stockholders  of 
the  new  company,  Meyer  made 
his  declaration  Wednesday,  fol¬ 
lowing  reports  that  the  “Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  might  find  it  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  to  publish 
again”. 

Bargaining  to  end  a  Guild 
strike  against  the  three  news¬ 
papers — now  in  its  third  week 
— continued-  Negotiators  also 
sought  to  reach  agreement  with 
craft  unions  seeking  new  con¬ 
tracts  and  increased  benefits 
for  displaced  workers. 

“Each  of  the  stockholders 
has  an  equal  one-third  interest 
in  all  three  of  our  newspapers, 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday,” 
Meyer  said.  “No  one  of  these 
stockholders,  acting  individu¬ 
ally,  could  cause  one  of  our 
newspapers  to  be  discontinued.” 

The  New  York  newspaper 
Guild  struck  April  24  and  nine 
other  unions  refused  to  cross 
the  picket  lines.  Key  issues  in 
the  dispute  include  severance 
pay,  seniority  in  hiring,  and  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  em¬ 
ployes  to  be  laid  off. 

The  planned  Herald  Tribune, 
World  Journal  and  Sunday 
World  Journal  Tribune  are 
owned  jointly  by  the  Hearst 
Corporation,  E.  W.  Scripps 
Company  and  Whitney  Com¬ 
munications  Inc. 

Key  executives  in  the  Hearst 
organization  have  been  working 
on  the  format  of  the  “all-new” 
evening  edition,  the  World 
Journal.  The  editor,  Frank 
Conniff,  and  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Paul  Schoenstein,  have 
been  given  assistance  in  type 
selection  and  makeup  design  by 
John  T.  Wallace,  Sunday  editor 
of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
and  Chronicle,  who  has  been  a 
specialist  in  this  field  for 
Hearst  newspapers.  He  leans 
toward  “the  big  picture”  and 
use  of  Bodoni  Bold  fonts  in 
headlines. 

A  summary  of  developments 
in  the  negotiations  with  unions 
during  the  week  follows: 

Friday  (May  6)  —  Mayor 
John  V.  Lindsay,  named  David 
L.  Cole  to  mediate  the  strike. 
The  mayor,  in  a  telegram  to 
publishers  and  unions  asked  for, 
and  later  received,  agreement 
to  postpone  pending  legal  pro¬ 


ceedings  (a  show  cause  order 
obtained  by  the  publishers 
against  six  unions  was  to  have 
been  heard  in  Federal  Court  on 
Tuesday)  while  mediation  efforts 
were  going  on. 

Appointment  of  the  nationally 
known  mediator  brought  favor¬ 
able  reaction  from  publishers 
and  unions.  The  same  day 
Thomas  J.  Murphy  described  a 
guild  negotiating  session  with 
the  publishers  as  having  been 
“hopeless.”  Methods  of  selecting 
advertising  staffs  for  the  new 
newspapers  had  been  under  re¬ 
view. 

Saturday  (May  7)  —  Matt 
Meyer,  WJT  president,  denied 
guild  charges — contained  in  a 
white  paper  entitled  “How  3 
Publishers  Forced  the  Merged 
Newspaper  Strike” — that  the 
new  corporation  had  deliberately 
provoked  the  strike. 

The  denial  came  in  a  letter  to 
employes  which  said:  “Isn’t  it 
hard  to  even  think  that  these 
three  unprofitable  newspapers 
went  into  this  new  venture  with 
the  very  idea  of  inciting  a 
strike?” 

“Our  experience  with  strikes 
in  the  past  few  years  has  proven 
that,  in  this  competitive  atmos¬ 
phere,  our  recovery  both  in  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising  has 
been  slow  and  uncertain,  at 
best,”  said  Meyer’s  letter.  “Cer¬ 
tainly,  the  effect  on  a  new  ven¬ 
ture — one  which  hasn’t  even  had 
a  chance  to  gain  public  accept¬ 
ance — can  be  even  more  devas¬ 
tating.”  Guild  negotiators  met 
with  publishers  but  it  was  a 
“rehash”  of  previous  issues. 

*  «  * 

Sunday  (May  8) — Moving 
out  of  the  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York’s  HQ  and  into 
the  Commodore  Hotel,  trouble¬ 
shooter  Cole  met  for  four  hours 
with  union  representatives  and 
officers  of  the  merged  news¬ 
papers.  The  only  hopeful  com¬ 
ment  came  from  Matt  Meyer, 
who  said:  “We  expect  to  get 
into  high  gear  this  week.” 

With  Cole  at  the  meeting  were 
Frank  H.  Brown,  regional  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Federal  Mediation 
Service,  and  Morris  Tarshis,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bureau  of  Fran¬ 
chises,  also  assigned  as  a  media¬ 
tor  by  mayor  Lindsay.  Cole  said 
he  would  use  mediators  on 
Brown’s  staff  to  help  him  medi¬ 
ate  with  each  of  10  unions  and 
that  he  would  act  as  coordinator. 
*  *  * 

Monday  (May  9) — As  joint 
bargaining  sessions  between 
three  unions  and  the  publishers 


began  under  the  direction  of 
mediator  Cole,  a  Wall  Street 
Journal  report  that  the  Herald 
Tribune  “might  find  it  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  publish  again,” 
drew  denials  from  the  pub¬ 
lishers.  Additionally,  guild  rep¬ 
resentative  Murphy  made  open 
comment  on  severance  pay 
issues.  He  said  that  he  had  asked 
the  publishers  to  give  severance 
pay  to  any  former  employe  of 
the  merged  newspapers  who  de¬ 
sires  to  give  up  his  job  volun¬ 
tarily.  But  the  publishers,  he 
said,  would  not  agree  to  pay 
severance  to  any  employe  who 
“quit  voluntarily.”  He  reported 
one  concession :  severance  pay 
for  dismissed  employes  who  are 
subsequently  offered  work  by  the 
new  corporation  and  refuse  it. 

Denial  from  Whitney 

Discounting  reports  that  the 
Trib  would  not  publish  again, 
John  Hay  Whitney,  editor  in 
chief  of  the  former  independent 
newspaper  and  part  owner  of 
WJT,  issued  a  statement  saying: 

“The  Herald  Tribune  certainly 
did  not  enter  this  merger  with 
the  intention  of  publishing  only 
an  afternoon  and  a  Sunday 
newspaper.  We  want  to  publish 
our  morning  newspaper  again 
as  soon  as  possible — which 
means  as  soon  as  a  fair  settle¬ 
ment  is  worked  out  with  all  the 
unions  involved.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  there  doesn’t  seem  to  be 
much  point  in  dealing  with  the 
day-to-day  rumors  and  specula¬ 
tion  that  inevitably  accompany 
newspaper  strikes  in  this  town. 
Our  aims  have  been  stated  over 
and  over  again,  and  they  have 
not  changed.” 

Whitney’s  comment  followed 
the  Wall  Street  Journal’s  re¬ 
port  which  also  stated,  “most 
of  the  newspaper’s  Washington 
Bureau  had  resigned  or  were 
actively  seeking  jobs  elsewhere. 
One  report  said  they  had  been, 
advised  to  do  so  by  the  paper’s 
management.” 

Matt  Meyer  and  Walter  N. 
Thayer,  president  of  the  Trib¬ 
une  and  a  board  member  of  the 
new  company  added  their  voices 
to  the  denial,  both  saying  that 
the  report  was  untrue.  David 
Wise,  Tribune  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  chief,  en  route  to  Europe, 
also  issued  a  statement  denying 
the  report,  noting  that  he  would 
be  back  in  Washington  for  the 
Tribune  by  the  end  of  May.  His 
statement  also  denied  that  there 
had  been  wholesale  resignations 
from  the  Washington  staff.  One 
man,  said  Wise,  had  left  the 
Tribune  to  join  the  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

Another  aspect  of  the  WSJ 
report — that  the  Hew  York 
Times  was  considering  breaking 
a  long-term  policy  by  taking 
outside  columnists,  Walter  Lipp- 
mann  and  Art  Buchwald,  both 


Tribune  contributors — was  de¬ 
nied  by  Times  executive  editor 
Turner  Catledge  who  said: 

“The  New  York  Times  is  not 
now  and  never  has  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  publishing  syndicated 
columnists.” 

Meanwhile,  separate  negotia¬ 
tion  sessions  were  held  by  the 
publishers  with  the  guild,  the 
Newspaper  and  Mail  Deliverers 
Union  and  the  Stereo  typers 
Union.  Mediator  Cole  assigned 
Frank  Brown  and  Francis  L. 
Maher  to  assist  in  talks  between 
the  guild  and  the  publishers. 
Morris  Tarshis  was  assigned  to 
negotiations  with  the  drivers. 
Direct  talks,  without  a  mediator 
were  held  by  the  stereotypers 
and  the  publishers. 

According  to  the  guild’s 
Murphy,  the  day  ended  without 
any  “real  progress.” 

Tuesday  (May  10) — Cole  said 
efforts  were  being  intensified  to 
end  the  dispute  but  could  not 
report  any  progress.  Guild 
leaders,  who  spent  three  hours 
waiting  to  meet  the  publishers, 
saw  no  prospect  of  a  settlement. 
They  commented:  “The  pace  of 
negotiations  couldn’t  be  slower 
than  at  present,”  and  later  said 
that  the  publishers  were  “still 
not  ready  to  negotiate.” 

But  Joseph  Baer,  president 
of  the  Newspaper  and  Mail  De¬ 
liverers  Union,  reported 
“healthy”  talks  on  severance 
pay,  delivery  format,  and  jobs. 
Frank  J.  McGowan,  president  of 
the  Photoengravers  Local,  re¬ 
ported  no  change  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  as  far  as  his  members 
were  concerned.  The  publishers 
had  insisted  on  a  reduction  from 
90  to  37  engravers. 

There  was  no  comment  from 
the  publishers  regarding  the 
day’s  bargaining. 

Wednesday  (May  11) — Joseph 
Baer,  President  of  the  Deliver¬ 
ers  Union,  threatened  to  break 
off  negotiations.  He  charged 
the  publishers  had  sought  con¬ 
tract  retrogressions.  Issues  in¬ 
clude  the  number  of  jobs  and 
the  manner  in  which  newspa¬ 
pers  would  be  delivered. 

McMahon  (stereotypers)  sent 
a  telegram  to  Cole  saying  ne¬ 
gotiations  “had  badly  deteri¬ 
orated  because  the  publishers’  ^ 
representatives  had  taken  off 
the  table  proposals  previously 
agreed  to.” 

Thursday  (May  12) — Manag¬ 
ing  editors  of  the  three  news¬ 
papers  were  brought  into  dis¬ 
cussions  with  the  guild  to  ex¬ 
plain  their  reasons  for  setting 
up  new  classifications  of  edi¬ 
torial  employes  with  separate 
seniority  groupings.  Tom  Mur¬ 
phy  said  the  guild  is  also  seek¬ 
ing  to  obtain  severance  pay  not 
only  for  dismissed  workers  who 
get  new  jobs  but  also  for  re¬ 
tained  employes  who  may  wish 
to  leave  at  this  time. 
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Thomas  Murphy  Leads 
Largest  Guild  Group 


Thomas  J.  Murphy,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  striking 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York, 
represents  the  largest  single 
group  of  unionized  newspaper 
employes  in  the  nation. 

A  fulltime  officer,  he  has  held 
his  present  position  since  1948. 
He  came  to  leadership  of  Local 
3  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  via  the  New  York  Times 
where  he  worked  in  the  book¬ 
keeping  department  from  1930 
to  1942. 

As  an  administrative  news¬ 
paper  worker  he  became  active 
in  the  Times  guild  shop  and  in 
1943  was  appointed  to  the  guild 
staff  as  an  organizer,  on  the 
local  level.  He  was  elected  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  in  1946  and 
executive  vice-president  in  an 
election  which,  according  to  the 
guild,  ousted  a  pro-Communist 
administration  in  1948.  He  has 
been  reelected  at  two-year  in¬ 
tervals  since  1952  without  op¬ 
position. 

Murphy’s  supporters  claim 
that  he  was  responsible  for 
bringing  about  unity  with  the 
newspaper  craft  unions,  and 
that  this  “proved  to  be  of  great 
value  to  his  union  during  the 
1950  strike  at  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun  when 
craft  union  members  honored  a 
guild  picketline,  and  for  the 
first  time,  a  major  newspaper 
was  closed  down  by  a  guild 
strike.” 

Murphy  has  been  given  cred¬ 
it  for  a  number  of  important 
gains  made  by  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple  through  the  guild,  among 
them  establishment  of  the  Pub- 
lishers-Newspaper  Guild  Pen¬ 
sion. 

On  automation,  Murphy  has 
taken  the  position  that  it  can¬ 
not,  and  should  not,  be  stopped 
— “that  the  newspaper  industry 
must  get  out  of  the  black¬ 
smith’s  shop  and  adopt  modern 
production  methods.” 

The  guild  executive  acknowl¬ 
edges  that  computers  are  “nec¬ 
essary  progrress.”  But  he  feels 
that  the  pace  of  progress  today 
— with  computers  almost  daily 
coming  off  the  assembly  lines 
to  replace  not  only  men  but 
other  computers — has  justifia¬ 
bly  created  fear  among  employ¬ 
es  in  all  industries:  fear  and 
the  need  to  slow  up  the  pace. 

He  says  that  when  the  new 
machines  do  the  work  of  em¬ 
ployes  in  more  than  one  union, 
the  problem  becomes  more  and 
more  complicated.  He  asks  who 
^11  control  the  multi-union 
machines?  Who  will  press  the 
many-talented  computer’s  but- 

editor  8c  publisher 


PICKET  LEADER  !n  the  New  York 
Newspaper  Guild  strike  against 
the  merged  World  Journal  Tribune 
is  Thomas  J.  Murphy,  guild  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president. 

ton?  He  believes  the  publishers 
will  have  to  find  answers  to 
such  questions. 

Murphy  has  the  greatest  re¬ 
spect  for  militancy  and  history 
of  the  craft  unions.  He  says 
that  a  union  must  be  willing  to 
strike — when  the  need  is  real — 
or  it  will  achieve  little  or  noth¬ 
ing  for  its  members. 


Assistant  M.E. 

Louis  D.  Boccardi,  former  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the 
New  York  World-Telegram,  now 
holds  the  same  title  on  the 
merged  New  York  World  Jour¬ 
nal  and  will  be  the  top  World- 
Telegram  representative  on  the 
new  paper  under  managing  edi¬ 
tor  Paul  Schoenstein,  formerly 
of  the  Journal  American.  E&P 
regrets  the  omission  of  this  fact 
from  its  story  April  30,  page  99. 
• 

In  Poverty  Program 

Cleveland 
Koldo  Bartemole  has  quit  the 
reportorial  staff  of  the  Plain 
Dealer  to  join  the  anti-poverty 
program  in  Akron,  Ohio. 
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Some  Displaced 
Newsmen  Look 
To  Philadelphia 

Paul  Hayes,  an  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor,  and  Phillip  Schaef¬ 
fer,  city  editor,  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  were  among 
newspaper  executives  from  other 
cities  who  in  recent  weeks  have 
sought  to  hire  reporters  and 
editors  displaced  by  New  York 
City’s  merger. 

Schaeffer  told  E&P  he  had 
been  “reasonably  succcessful,” 
having  hired  three  reporters 
from  the  'World  Telegram  & 
Sun,  and  that  Hayes  had  taken 
on  several  desk  men. 

“I  don’t  know  if  they  were  just 
being  polite  because  they  were 
being  interviewed,  but  it  seemed 
to  me  that  New  York  newsmen 
had  few  serious  objections  to 
relocating,  although  one  man  I 
had  agreed  to  hire  called  up  at 
the  last  minute  to  say  that  he 
would  not  be  joining  us  because 
his  wife  did  not  want  to  move 
from  Brooklyn,”  Schaeffer  said. 

He  had  not  filled  all  the  job 
opportunities  on  the  Inquirer 
although  he  had  interview^  be¬ 
tween  25  and  30  prospects  and 
had  made  “nine  firm  offers.” 

“In  some  of  the  people  I  met, 
I  detected  anxiety  as  to  the 
strength  of  Guild  activities  in 
Philadelphia.  It  seemed  they 
were  fearful  of  running  into  a 
similar  situation  to  that  experi¬ 
enced  in  New  York  maybe  in  a 
year’s  time,”  Schaeffer  re¬ 
marked. 

The  Inquirer,  he  said,  had 
hired  mainly  younger  men  who 
are  low  on  the  seniority  list. 
“But  we  are  willing  to  take  older 
editorial  men  if  they  have  the 
background  suited  to  the  jobs 
available  here,”  he  added.  Salary 
scales  in  Philadelphia,  he  noted, 
compared  favorably  with  those 
of  New  York. 

• 

Graumhaus  Elected 

Chicago 

Harold  F.  Grumhaus,  general 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  vicepresident  of  Tribune 
Company,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chicago  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Russ  Stewart,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Field  Enterprises  Inc. 

• 

Cited  for  Vet’s  Aid 

Harrisbiuig,  Pa. 

Revere  Stoner,  state  editor  of 
the  Harrisburg  Patriot,  received 
a  special  recognition  award  by 
the  Veterans  Administration 
Hospital  at  Lebanon,  Pa.,  for 
activities  on  behalf  of  hospital¬ 
ized  veterans  through  the  news 
media. 


Sacramento 
Union  Joins 
Copley  Group 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

The  115-year-old  Sacramento 
Union,  oldest  daily  newspaper 
in  the  Far  West,  had  its  owner¬ 
ship  transferred  from  a  group 
of  local  stockholders  to  the  Cop¬ 
ley  Press  Inc.  on  May  10. 

For  the  past  four  years,  the 
Sacramento  Union  was  under 
the  direction  of  Leonard  V. 
Finder,  president,  editor  and 
publisher.  Transfer  of  title  came 
on  the  anniversary  of  local  ac¬ 
quisition  of  the  Union,  May  10, 
1962. 

Copley  has  named  Carlyle 
Reed,  formerly  assistant  to  the 
publisher  of  the  San  Diego 
Union  and  Evening  Tribtine,  as 
publisher.  James  C.  Anderson, 
Pacific  Division  news  manager 
of  United  Press  International, 
has  been  appointed  editor  and 
Peter  Hayes  is  executive  news 
editor. 

John  B.  Lux,  administrative 
services  coordinator  of  Copley 
Press  at  La  Jolla,  California, 
and  formerly  production  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald 
News,  has  been  designated  as 
assistant  to  the  publisher.  E.  E. 
Nichols  remains  as  managing 
editor,  and  Robert  B.  Selby 
becomes  business  manager. 

The  Union’s  circulation  has 
grown  from  approximately  53,- 
000  last  June  to  over  66,000.  It 
has  shown  an  operating  profit 
these  past  four  years,  and  its 
shareholders  are  reported  to  be 
receiving  a  substantial  gain 
upon  their  investment. 

Under  Finder’s  management, 
the  Sacramento  Union  and  he 
received  15  honors  and  awards. 

On  the  transfer  date  doorways 
were  knocked  through  brick 
walls  of  a  newly  acquired  ad¬ 
jacent  building.  Editorial  em¬ 
ployes  carried  typewriters  into 
a  newly-outfitted  news  room  to 
produce  the  Union’s  first  edi¬ 
tion  as  a  Copley  newspaper. 

The  Copley  Press  originates 
from  Illinois,  where  it  publishes 
newspapers  in  Aurora,  Elgin, 
Joliet,  and  Springfield,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  California  group.  Its 
largest  California  newspapers 
are  those  in  San  Diego. 

• 

Bonita  Btiys  Paper 

Cucamonga,  Calif. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Silas  Craig  have 
sold  the  Cucamonga  Times  to 
the  Bonita  Publishing  Co.,  of 
Pomona,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Pomona  (Calif.)  Progress-BuUe- 
tin.  Craig  will  continue  in  the 
commercial  printing  business, 
setting  type  for  the  Times. 
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USIA  May  Curtail 
Foreign  News  Center 

By  Tony  Brenna 


The  Foreign  Correspondents’ 
Center  in  New  York — located  a 
stone’s  throw  from  the  United 
Nations  building  and  understood 
to  cost  the  Federal  government 
$25,000  a  year  in  rent  alone — is 
threatened  with  closure. 

Originating  from  an  idea  con¬ 
ceived  by  the  late  Edward  R. 
Murrow,  the  center  opened  in 
1961  with  support  from  the 
Kennedy  administration.  Now, 
according  to  spokesmen  for  the 
500  journalists  who  use  the  cen¬ 
ter  and  are  representative  of  a 
world-wide  audience,  the  John¬ 
son  administration  is  seeking  to 
“deprive  us  of  this  most  valu¬ 
able  work-base,  an  installation 
which  over  the  years  of  its  ex¬ 
istence  has  provided  a  unique 
public  relations  platform  from 
which  to  reach  newsmen  of  all 
nationalities.’’ 

Foreign  Press  Association 
members,  principal  users  of  the 
facility,  expressed  dismay  at  the 
unexpected  news  that  the  United 
States  Information  Agency, 
which,  with  the  White  House  and 
the  State  Department,  sponsors 
the  center,  is  considering  ter¬ 
minating  the  lease  on  the  prem¬ 
ises  at  East  46th  Street,  “on 
grounds  of  economy.” 

Some  correspondents  repre¬ 
senting  overseas  media  refused 
to  accept  the  “economy”  explan¬ 
ation  and  charged  that  UN  Am¬ 
bassador  Arthur  J.  Goldberg, 
was  “unhappy  and  miffed”  that 
it  existed  as  a  place  where  for¬ 
eign  policy  news  could  be  fed  to 
the  press  without  his  direct 
supervision. 

‘Tug-of-War’  Suspected 

According  to  Jeffrey  Blyth, 
New  York  correspondent  of  the 
London  Daily  Mail  and  acting 
FPA  president,  “there  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  suspicion  among  our  mem¬ 
bers  that  foreign  correspondents 
in  this  city  are  becoming  victims 
of  a  domestic  tug-of-war  be¬ 
tween  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the 
UN  and  the  State  Department  in 
Washington.” 

“This  is  a  USIA  matter  and 
as  such  is  being  dealt  with  in 
Washing^ton.  Ambassador  Gold¬ 
berg  has  nothing  to  say  in  this 
matter  .  .  Francis  W.  Car¬ 
penter,  the  U.S.  Mission’s  in¬ 
formation  officer,  told  E&P  when 
asked  to  comment.  He  added: 
“What  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
work  out  something  to  please  all 
parties.” 

FPA  News,  association  jour¬ 
nal,  reported  that  Carpenter  had 


said  that  plans  for  a  new,  pos¬ 
sibly  smaller,  center  were  under 
consideration. 

The  U.S.  government,  he  was 
also  reported  to  have  said  at  a 
meeting  with  reporters,  was 
aware  of  the  value  of  the  press 
center  to  foreign  journalists,  and 
was  willing  to  meet  representa¬ 
tives  to  the  FPA  to  discuss  the 
situation. 

Leonard  Marks,  director  of 
the  USIA  in  Washington,  was 
in  Europe  and  unavailable  for 
comment.  A  spokesman  for 
USIA  said  “We  are  looking  for 
a  consolidation  of  that  center 
which  has  not  been  used  to  the 
extent  that  was  originally  en¬ 
visaged.” 

FPA  spokesman  Blyth  said 
that  if  the  center  is  closed  down 
and  replaced  by  a  small  office, 
some  foreign  newsmen  covering 
the  U.S.  for  newspapers  which 
are  unable  to  maintain  New 
York  offices  will  be  deprived  of 
the  valuable  news  sources  avail¬ 
able  at  the  center. 

The  center  provides  AP  and 
UPI  wire  services  as  well  as  the 
government’s  Washington  wire, 
sound  recording  facilities,  type¬ 
writers,  magazines,  reference 
books  and  a  library.  It  is  used 
by  the  foreign  press  for  inter¬ 
views,  as  a  platform  for  mili¬ 
tary  and  governmental  speakers, 
for  film  shows  and  social  events. 

“What  is  particularly  dis¬ 
appointing,”  Blyth  added,  “is 
that  next  year,  the  FPA  cele¬ 
brates  its  50th  anniversary,  A 
series  of  events  currently  being 
planned  was  to  culminate  in  a 
gala  dinner  to  which  it  had  been 
hoped  to  invite  President  John¬ 
son  as  guest  of  honor.” 

USIA  recently  moved  the 
center’s  director,  Barry  Bishop, 
a  foreign  service  officer  and  one¬ 
time  Dallas  newsman,  back  to 
Washington.  He  assumed  con¬ 
trol  of  the  center  last  December. 

^Through  Your  Eyes’ 

It  was  in  1961  that  President 
Kennedy  signified  his  approval 
of  the  center.  He  sent  the 
following  message  to  foreign 
correspondents  on  the  occasion 
of  the  opening:  “On  behalf  of 
the  American  people  and  govern¬ 
ment,  I  welcome  you  to  our 
Foreign  Correspondents  Center. 

“As  a  former  newspaperman  I 
perhaps  have  a  deeper  apprecia¬ 
tion  than  many  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  press  in  building  a 
peaceful  community.  If  we  who 
live  on  this  shrunken  globe  are 


to  understand  each  other,  there 
must  be  a  free  and  constant  flow 
of  information  among  peoples 
and  nations.  To  a  large  extent, 
the  people  of  your  countries  will 
view  the  United  States  through 
your  eyes. 

“We  want  to  make  it  as  easy 
as  possible  for  you  to  cover  this 
large,  complex  and  many-sided 
country.  For  this  reason  we  have 
established  this  center  to  make 
available  to  you  whatever  as¬ 
sistance  you  may  require  which 
is  within  our  ability  to  provide. 
Truth  is  often  elusive  and  rarely 
simple;  if  our  center  helps  you 
in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  we  shall 
feel  adequately  rewarded.” 


Dodd  Inquiry 

{Continued  from  page  10) 


Dodd’s  former  employes  to  gpve 
them  documents  from  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  files,  and  these  formed  a 
basis  for  their  columns. 

All  told,  the  complaint  enum¬ 
erates  14  items  of  libel  and 
conspiracy. 

The  defendants  moved  to  have 
Dodd  appear  before  their  lawyer 
to  take  depositions  in  a  pre-trial 
examination  which  is  customary 
in  libel  actions. 

An  order  issued  by  Federal 
Judge  Alexander  Holtzoff  also 
calls  for  sworn  testimony  to  be 
taken  from  the  writers  and  six 
former  employes  in  Dodd’s 
office. 

“A  primary  purpose  of  Dodd’s 
libel  action,”  commented  Pear¬ 
son,  “was  to  shut  off  further 
revelations  regarding  Dodd  .  .  . 
Regfardless  of  the  suit  or  other 
threats  of  suits,  this  column 
will  continue  to  do  its  best  to 
report  the  facts  regarding  public 
officials  or  would-be  public  offi¬ 
cials  who  have  had  conflicts  of 
interest.” 

In  Women’s  Dept. 

Indianapolis 

In  two  changes  in  the  Women’s 
Department  of  the  Indianapolis 
News,  Elizabeth  Brown  has  been 
promoted  to  assistant  Women’s 
Editor,  and  Dorothea  T.  Apgar 
has  been  named  fashion  editor. 
Mrs.  Brown  was  on  the  copy 
desk.  She  is  the  wife  of  H.  C. 
Brown,  aviation  editor.  Mrs.  Ap¬ 
gar  was  with  the  Baltimore 
(Md.)  Sun  before  joining  the 
News  in  October,  1965. 

• 

Press  Gallery  Elects 

Montbeal 

Gerard  E.  Dery,  Montreal 
Star,  has  been  elected  president 
for  1966-67  of  the  Press  Gal¬ 
lery  at  Montreal  City  Hall. 
Other  officers  are  Raymond 
Masse,  La  Presse,  vicepreei- 
dent,  and  Gilles  Lesage,  Le 
Devoir,  secretary. 


Ohio  and  Texas 
Students  Receive 
Hearst  Awards 

Washington 

Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  presented  the  Wil- 
liam  Randolph  Hearst  Founda¬ 
tion’s  sixth  annual  Journalism 
Awards  to  the  first  and  second 
place  student  winners  in  a  May 
10  ceremony  in  his  Capitol  office. 

The  winners  were  Joseph  A 
Eszterhas,  an  Ohio  University 
senior  from  Athens,  Ohio,  and 
a  native  of  Hungary,  and 
Dorothy  J.  Lillard,  a  senior  at 
the  University  of  Texas,  Austin. 

Eszterhas,  editor  of  the  cam¬ 
pus  newspaper,  the  Ohio  Univer¬ 
sity  Post,  received  the  founda¬ 
tion’s  first  place  gold  medallion. 
Miss  Lillard,  the  winner  of  the 
1965-66  Gail  Borden  scholarship 
for  having  a  high  scholastic 
average  among  journalism  sen¬ 
iors,  is  a  part-time  correspond¬ 
ent  in  the  Austin  bureau  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News. 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr., 
editor  in  chief  of  the  Hearst 
newspapers,  was  on  hand  to 
congratulate  the  winners. 

The  Vice  President  quipped 
that  he  had  once  sought  to  be¬ 
come  a  reporter  on  a  Minnesota 
daily  but  “the  standards  were 
too  high  for  me.” 

•  4>  * 

Checks  Presented 

The  following  day,  at  Hearst 
headquarters  in  New  York,  the 
winner  received  a  check  for 
$1,000  and  Miss  Lillard  one  for 
$600  from  Joseph  Kingsbury- 
Smith,  representing  the  trustees 
of  the  foundation. 

In  her  acceptance  talk.  Miss 
Lillard  remarked  coyly  that  it 
was  a  special  pleasure  to  her  to 
win  the  prize  in  journalism  be¬ 
cause  she  had  been  turned  down 
when  she  applied  for  a  job  at  a 
Texas  newspaper. 

Bob  Considine,  Hearst  Head¬ 
line  writer,  pleaded  with  the 
prize  winners  to  make  careers 
in  journalism,  but  not  as  column-  , 
ists,  because,  he  said,  “where 
would  we  all  be  without  re¬ 
porters  who  dig  out  what’s  going 
on  and  just  don’t  think  up  what 
they  think  is  g^)ing  on  in  the 
world?” 

Remits  in  More  Support 

The  foundation  distributed 
$42,500  in  prizes  in  the  1966-66 
scholarship  program,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Ira  Walsh,  director. 

He  remarked  that  schools  whose 
students  have  won  in  past  years 
have  invariably  found  more 
grants  and  college  administra-  ' 
tion  support  coming  their  way. 
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IN  THE  PULITZER  TRADITION — Pictured  with  United  Press  Inter-  for  UPl:  Left  to  right — Yesushi  Nageo,  photography,  1961;  Mr.  Thoma- 
national  president  Mims  Thomason  at  the  50th  anniversary  celebration  son;  Merriman  Smith,  reporting,  1964;  Andrew  Lopez,  photography, 
of  the  Pulitzer  Prizes  were  several  who  have  won  the  honor  working  I960;  and  Kyoichi  Sawada,  photography,  1965. 


165  Attend  Pulitzer  Prize  Family  Reunion 


A  distinguished  and  lively 
assembly,  one  which  may  not 
come  again  for  some  years, 
brought  together  May  10  in  New 
York  165  Pulitzer  Prize  winners 
celebrating  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  awards. 

Edward  W.  Barrett,  dean  of 
the  Columbia  University  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Journalism,  which 
presents  the  awards,  told  the 
dinner  audience  the  occasion  was 
a  “special,  one-time  family 
affair.” 

Next  year,  Barrett  said,  the 
prizes  would  be  awarded  by  the 
old  procedure — announcing  them 
the  first  Monday  in  May  and 
mailing  of  checks. 

It  was  the  first  time  since 
World  War  II  that  the  year’s 
winners  received  their  awards 
in  a  public  presentation.  Of 


prizes  awarded  to  nearly  500 
persons,  about  300  still  are 
living.  'They  all  had  been  in¬ 
vited  to  the  dinner. 

Poet  Archibald  MacLeish,  a 
three-time  winner,  said  the 
prizes  “have  warmed  the  world 
in  which  the  art  of  letters  must 
be  practiced.” 

This  year’s  winners  included 
Peter  Arnett  of  the  Associated 
Press  and  Kyoichi  Sawada  of 
United  Press  International,  both 
honored  for  their  work  in  Viet 
Nam. 

Arnett  said  he  hadn’t  expected 
to  win  the  prize  because  of  his 


New  Zealand  nationality.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  delight  at  being  present 
with  “the  intellectual  elite  of 
America.” 

On  hand  to  welcome  the  guests 
was  Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr.,  the 
grandson  of  the  founder  of  the 
awards. 

James  Reston,  associate  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times  and  a 
two-time  Pulitzer  Prize  winner, 
said  journalism  must  find  a  way 
to  merge  its  “publish  and  be 
damned  tradition”  with  its  “new 
sense  of  intelligence,  duty  and 
responsibility.”  (See  Shop  Talk, 
page  76). 


MEN  OF  DISTINCTION — In  the  Assoeiafad  Press  group  af  fha  reunion 
of  Pullfzar  Prize  winners  May  10  af  fhe  Plaza  Hofei,  New  York,  were: 
Leff  fo  righf — Hal  Boyle,  war  raporfing,  1944;  Max  Dasfors,  Korean 
war  phofography,  1951;  Daniel  DeLuce,  reporting,  1943;  Reiman  Morin, 
reporting,  1951  and  1958;  Peter  Arneff,  Vief  Nam  war  reporting,  1966; 
Don  Whitehead,  raporfing,  1951  and  1953;  and  Louis  Lochnar,  Berlin 
reporting,  1939. 


Arthur  M.  Schlesinger  Jr., 
who  won  a  second  Pulitzer  Prize 
this  year  for  a  book  about  the 
administration  of  President  Ken¬ 
nedy,  said  he  saw  a  “notable 
revival  in  historical  studies.” 

“I  must  confess  myself  quitb 
impressed,  not  to  say  intimi¬ 
dated,”  he  said,  “by  the  quality 
of  the  work  turned  out  today  by 
our  younger  scholars — its  liveli¬ 
ness,  imagination,  range,  tech¬ 
nical  skill  and  literary  grace.” 

Commenting  on  the  animated 
conversations  at  all  tables,  one 
young  prize  winner  said,  “well, 
this  is  not  what  you  would  call  a 
collection  of  grreat  listeners — 
we’re  talking,  mostly  about  our¬ 
selves.” 

Dr.  Grayson  Kirk,  president  of 
Columbia,  took  note  of  criticism 
(Continued  on  page  65) 
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What’s  RIGHT 
About  Newspapers 


By  Stuart  Keate 

Publisher,  Vancouver  (B.C.)  Sun 


“What’s  right  about  news¬ 
papers,”  implies  a  form  of  posi¬ 
tive  thinking  which  our  industry 
sorely  needs. 

We  live  in  the  Golden  Age  of 
Criticism,  perfectly  manifest  by 
the  open-line  radio  shows,  where 
reason  has  been  replaced  by 
rudeness  and  veracity  takes 
second  billing  to  vulgarity. 

The  newspaper  has  not 
escaped  the  lash.  The  late  Lord 
Beaverbrook  observed  in  his  last 
speech  that  “no  industry  in  the 
world  has  been  more  criticized. 
And  much  of  the  criticism  can 
be  summed  up  in  one  complaint : 
‘Never  print  anything  about  me 
I  wouldn’t  want  my  friends  to 
read.’  ” 

I  certainly  don’t  object  to 
criticism — it’s  good  for  our  col¬ 
lective  souls.  And  we  can  never 
afford  to  become  complacent.  The 
thoughtful  editor  knows  that 
he’s  only  as  good  as  his  last 
edition. 

I  just  wish  the  critics  would 
get  their  facts  straight. 

They  tell  us  that  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  is  dying.  To 
paraphrase  Sir  Winston 
Churchill:  “Some  corpse!  Some 
funeral!” 

I  have  just  come  here  from 
two  weeks  of  newspaper  meet¬ 
ings,  with  the  Canadian  Press 
and  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association.  In  To¬ 
ronto  and  New  York  the  story 
was  the  same:  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  of  North  America  are 
passing  through  one  of  the  most 
dynamic,  progressive  and  pros¬ 
perous  eras  in  their  history. 

More  Newspapers 

In  the  United  States,  there  are 
more  newspapers  today  than 
there  were  at  the  end  of  the 
second  World  War,  and  their 
total  circulation  is  running 
ahead  of  the  growth  in  the  adult 
population. 

In  Canada,  we  have  added  14 
new  dailies  in  the  past  decade 
and  have  more  members  in  the 
Canadian  Press  than  we’ve  had 
for  40  years.  Circulation  is  at 
an  all-time  high.  > 

One  of  the  supreme  tests  of 
the  market-place  is  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  jobs  available.  Newspaper 
employment  has  risen  30%  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II. 


(Part  oft,  an  address  to  the 
National  Newspu*  Promotion 
Association  at  San 

Francisco.)  ^ 


We  are  witnessing  today  some¬ 
thing  of  a  technological  revolu¬ 
tion  in  newspaper  production 
and  newspapers  are  keeping 
pace  with  the  installation  of 
computer  equipment,  tape- 
punching,  data-speed  transmis¬ 
sion,  SpectaColor,  Auto-Photo 
and  other  marvels  of  this  elec¬ 
tronic  age. 

It’s  estimated  that  United 
States  papers  spent  something 
in  excess  of  $130  millions  last 
year  in  new  plant  or  improve¬ 
ments,  and  we  spent  $30  millions 
in  Canada.  I’m  happy  to  say 
that  $14  millions  of  that  sum 
was  invested  in  our  shiny  new 
plant  in  Vancouver,  where  it’s 
a  daily  delight  to  see  that  big 
press  churning  out  70,000  papers 
an  hour. 

Advertising  revenues  are 
booming,  an  accurate  reflection 
of  the  economies  of  our  two 
countries,  which  have  seen  the 
Gross  National  Product  zoom 
ahead  at  an  astonishing  8  or  9 
percent  a  year. 

Let  our  critics  consider  this 
hard  fact:  that,  in  spite  of  in¬ 
cursions  of  television  into  the 
national  advertising  dollar, 
newspapers  still  do  a  greater 
dollar  volume  than  all  the  other 
media  combined. 

Professor’s  Forecast 

A  Toronto  communications 
professor,  Marshall  McLuhan — 
sometimes  affectionately  known 
as  “the  crazy  Canadian” — has 
said  that,  as  soon  as  tv  and 
radio  take  over  the  classified 
columns  and  stock  quotes,  news¬ 
papers  will  be  finished. 

Since  we  run  about  20  pages 
of  classified  a  day,  and  since  a 
5-minute  newscast  would  take  up 
less  than  a  column  of  type,  one 
thing  seems  certain — in  Mc- 
Luhan’s  never-never  land,  old 
Bonanza  is  going  to  be  headed 
off  at  the  gfulch. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  pointless 
to  knock  radio  and  television  . . . 
Indeed,  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believe  that  the  snapshots  and 
bulletins  of  tv  and  radio  have 
helped  the  sale  of  newspapers  by 
whetting  the  readers’  appetite 
for  more  details.  You  people 
know  better  than  I  that  each  of 
these  media  can  be  an  effective 
promotional  tool  in  the  broaden¬ 
ing  of  newspaper  circulations. 
Many  of  us  use  them. 

Newspapers  endure  by  the  im¬ 
perishable  record  of  ink  on 
paper.  We  have  in  Vancouver  an 
ex-newspaperman  who  is  now  a 


radio  commentator,  and  always  — to  people  all  over  the  world, 
boasting  to  us  about  how  much  like  Churchill  and  Grade  Fields 
money  he  is  making.  But  we  and  Bing  Crosby.  We  listed  all 
have  found  a  way  to  stop  him  the  names,  kept  the  type,  and 
cold.  We  simply  say:  “Show  us  sold  a  24-page  supplement 
your  clippings.”  around  a  16-column  fold-out  of 

I  sometimes  think  that  we  in  the  Totem  Pole.  The  whole  proj- 
the  newspaper  business  tend  to  ect  added  up  to  $8500  and  it 
under-rate  the  intellectual  and  didn’t  cost  the  paper  a  cent, 
emotional  relationship  between  And  finally,  it  won  the  Editor 
a  reader  and  his  favorite  daily.  &  Publisher  award  as  best  pro- 
We  don’t  know  our  own  strength,  motion  of  the  year  in  papers  of 
As  the  southern  preacher  used  less  than  100,000  circulation. 


to  say,  our  messages  have  “sue-  As  I  look  back  on  that,  the 
tion.”  thing  that  impresses  me  most 

,  j.  c.  warmth  and  enthusiasm 

Indian  btory  paper’s  readers 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  embraced  the  whole  project.  It 


this  pulling-power. 


provided  them  with  a  conversa- 


A  few  years  ago,  in  a  Cana-  tion  piece.  They  saluted  the 
dian  city  of  125,000  population,  paper  for  rallying  to  the  cause 
an  item  appeared  on  the  front  of  the  talented  braves.  To  this 
page  of  the  evening  paper  say-  day,  they  drive  their  friends  out 
ing  that  three  Indian  carvers,  to  the  park,  show  them  “their” 
retained  by  the  Government  to  Totem  pole  and  stop  to  examine 
restore  old  totem  poles,  had  the  commemorative  plaque  which 
exhausted  their  budget  and  were  — contrary  to  all  the  city  by- 
out  of  work.  laws — bears  the  name  of  the 

We  got  to  thinking  about  this,  daily  newspaper  which  promoted 
We  knew  that  one  of  the  Indian  the  idea. 


carvers,  a  venerable  sage  named 
Mungo  Martin,  was  unquestion- 


What  I’m  saying  is  that  one  of 
the  greatest  strengths  of  news- 


ably  the  finest  exponent  of  his  papers  today,  and  one  of  which 
craft  still  alive.  We  knew  also  we  all  may  well  be  proud,  is  the 
that  we  lived  in  an  area  which  loyalty  that  a  good  paper  will 
grew  the  tallest  cedar  trees  in  engender  among  its  readers. 

^  So  we  hit  on  the  idea:  why  ^  Challenge  Is  Met 

not  take  these  unemployed  Our  strength  was  challenged 
Indians  on  the  staff  of  the  paper,  in  Vancouver  18  months  ago.  Be- 
and  assign  them  to  carving  the  cause  of  a  switch  in  franchises 
Tallest  Totem  Pole  in  the  world  which  left  us  alone  in  the  eve- 
— which  we  thought  would  make  ning  field,  a  throw-away  opera- 


a  fine  tourist  attraction. 


tor  announced  that  he  was  going 


The  more  we  thought  about  to  put  an  end  to  our  “monopoly” 
it,  the  better  we  liked  it.  First  by  publishing  a  citizens’  daily, 
we  could  dramatize  a  search  for  His  product  was  ushered  in  with 
the  tallest,  finest,  straightest  a  million-dollar  fanfare, 
tree.  Then  we  could  picture  it  But  what  happened?  Ninety¬ 
being  hauled  out  to  tidewater  five  percent  of  our  readers 
and  towed  into  the  city— hoisted  stayed  with  us.  We  said  that  we 
by  giant  crane  onto  a  flat-bed  welcomed  the  competition  and 
truck  and  trundled  off  to  its  went  on  about  our  essential  busi- 
carving-place.  Then  we  could  ness,  which  was  the  production 
explain  to  our  readers  the  kind  of  the  best  paper  we  could 
of  ancient  tools  used  in  this  muster. 

craft;  follow  the  progress  of  The  opposition  went  under  in 
the  carving;  and  then,  at  the  11  months,  taking  with  it  $3 
end  of  four  months,  come  to  that  million  of  public  stock  sub¬ 


gala  day  when  the  127-foot  pole 
would  be  hoisted  by  crane  into 


scriptions. 

When  nine  out  of  ten  of  your 


place  in  the  town’s  public  park,  friends  stand  by  you  in  your 
There  was  just  one  hitch.  This  time  of  trial,  it  seems  to  me 
paper  of  20,000  circulation  didn’t  you’ve  established  some  degrree 
have  a  promotion  department  of  public  confidence, 
and,  least  of  all,  a  budget  for  And  I  use  that  word 
such  shenanigans.  But  a  circu-  “friend”  advisedly,  because  it 
lator  came  up  with  an  inspired  has  always  seemed  to  me  that’s 
idea:  why  not  sell  shares  to  the  what  a  newspaper  should  be — a 
public,  at  50  cents  a  share?  For  product  that  should  go  in  the 
this  investment  they  would  enjoy  home  as  a  gracious  and  welcome 
the  remarkable  privilege  of  guest. 

watching  the  Indians  at  work.  What,  after  all,  are  the  quali- 
collecting  an  autographed  ties  we  most  admire  in  our 
shaving,  and  attending  the  for-  friends?  I  would  suggest  four: 
mal  dedication  ceremonies.  courage,  integrity,  compassion, 

_  a  sense  of  humor. 

Totem  Pole  Inc.  »  j  xi.  -i.  _ 

And  these,  it  seems  to  me,  are 
I  sometimes  shudder  when  I  precisely  the  qualities  we  should 
recall  this  con  game.  But  what  demand  from  our  newspapers, 
happened?  We  sold  11,500  shares  These  are  what  give  it  character. 
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—  DYNAMICS  OF  THE  RETAIL  MARKET  — 
Ads  must  tap  back-of-the-mind  readiness  to  buy 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

It  is  what  a  woman  has  in  the 
back  of  her  mind  that  accounts 
for  the  bulk  of  today’s  buying 
in  retail  stores  and  not  those 
items  she  has  on  the  top  of  her 
shopping  list. 

This  and  other  findings  from 
the  just  completed  study,  “Proj¬ 
ect  Four:  Dynamics  of  the  Re¬ 
tail  Market,”  were  reported 
Monday,  May  9,  by  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  and  the 
Newsprint  Information  Com¬ 
mittee. 

A  formal  public  showing  of 
the  study  took  place  May  10  be¬ 
fore  the  National  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association’s  sales  pro¬ 
motion  division  meeting  in 
Biloxi,  Miss. 

The  study,  billed  as  the  “big¬ 
gest  consumer-oriented  research 
project  ever  to  come  out  of  the 
newspaper  business,”  reports  on 
the  buying  behavior  of  more 
than  10,000  women  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  Eureka,  Calif.;  Little 
Rock,  Ark.;  Rutland,  Vt.;  and 
Sioux  Falls,  S.D. 

Each  woman  in  the  survey 
conducted  last  September  by 
Opinion  Research  Corporation 
was  interviewed  twice.  In  the 
first  week,  she  was  asked  about 
her  buying  intentions  and  then 
in  the  second  week  about  actual 
purchases.  (More  than  25,000 
interviews  were  made.) 

Financed  by  seven  Canadian 
newsprint  companies  at  the  cost 
of  $120,000,  the  study  documents 
a  fact  about  retailing  which 
every  married  man  has  learned 
from  painful  experience:  women 
are  more  often  ready  to  buy  a 
piece  of  merchandise  than  they 
will  admit  out  loud. 


Department  Stores 
General  Merchandise  Stores 
Discount  Department  Stores 
Variety  Stores 
Specialized  Stores 
Other  Specific  Mentions 
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Study  in  5  Cities 

In  fact,  the  research  report 
learned  that  when  a  woman 
says  she  is  going  to  buy  a  dress 
soon,  the  odds  are  8  to  1  against 
her  having  completed  the  pur¬ 
chase  within  a  week,  buying 
some  other  item  instead. 

This  change  of  mind,  a  char¬ 
acteristic  of  women,  is  one  of 
the  clues  to  the  dynamics  of  the 
$282  billion  retail  market,  Leo 
Bogart,  executive  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Bureau,  said. 

In  the  dress  category,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  7.2%  of  the  women  in¬ 
terviewed  said  they  were  plan¬ 
ning  to  buy  a  dress  “soon.”  Af¬ 
ter  one  week,  only  11%  of  these 
women  had  actually  bought 
dresses,  whereas  many  other 
women,  who  one  week  earlier 
had  expressed  no  interest  in 
buying  dresses,  had  made  dress 
purchases.  All  of  the  77  mer¬ 
chandise  categories  examined 
reflected  great  discrepancies  be¬ 
tween  intentions  to  buy  products 
and  actual  purchases  of  prod¬ 
ucts,  Bogart  pointed  out. 

‘Readiness  to  Buy* 

The  study,  he  mentioned, 
found  that  “top-of-the-mind 
readiness  to  buy”  (those  women 
who  said  they  intended  to  buy 
an  item)  accounted  overall  for 
only  26%  of  the  general  mer¬ 


chandise  items  American  women 
buy  during  a  week.  In  contrast, 
he  said,  women  who  bought 
products  that  they  had  not  ex¬ 
pressed  intention  to  buy  one 
week  earlier  (back-of-the-mind 
readiness)  accounted  for  74% 
of  all  items  purchased. 

From  a  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  viewpoint,  Bogart  said  this 
phenomenon  in  buying  behavior 
points  to  the  need  for  retailers 
to  “continuously”  reach  con¬ 
sumers  with  sales  messages. 

He  explained:  “A  woman  may 
have  made  up  her  mind  to  buy 
a  dress,  but  there  are  so  many 
other  things  that  may  stop  her 
from  actually  buying.  Some¬ 
thing  may  happen  in  her  family 
that  will  take  her  attention 
away  from  the  dress,  or  she 
may  be  exposed  to  the  needs  of 
other  products. 

“The  important  thing  is  that 
in  the  majority  of  cases  her 
buying  intentions  are  not  con¬ 
verted  into  purchase  actions. 

“There  is  a  great  opportunity 
here  to  exploit  women’s  ‘top-of- 
the-mind  readiness  to  buy’  by 
timely  advertising  with  sales 
messages  that  ‘meet’  the  woman 
tending  toward  a  purchase  and 
help  her  to  convert  her  desire 
into  action.” 

Must  Reach  Everybody 

Bogart  emphasized  that  very 
few  women  buy  an  even  com¬ 


monly  used  product  during  a 
given  week.  'The  study,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  found  only  4  out  of  100 
women  bought  nylon  stockings 
during  the  survey  week.  “This 
means,”  Bogart  said,  “that  the 
retailer  has  to  make  certain  not 
only  to  advertise  regularly  but 
also  in  a  medium  that  reaches 
virtually  everybody  with  day-in, 
day-out  reach.” 

This  also  applies,  he  noted,  to 
the  national  advertiser  who  holds 
that  advertising  should  run  only 
in  media  read  by  heavy  users  of 
the  product  being  promoted. 
This  generally  accepted  concept 
for  media  buying  may  be 
changed  by  the  findings  in  this 
study  because  prospect  status 
shows  up  as  a  more  important 
measurement  than  the  heavy- 
light  user  idea,  he  said. 

The  study,  through  a  compli¬ 
cated  process,  found  that  in¬ 
creased  advertising  linage  con¬ 
tributed  toward  converting 
planned  shopping  trips  to  par¬ 
ticular  stores  into  actual  visits 
and  that  the  increase  in  linage 
fought  competition  by  bringing 
more  shoppers  and  buyers  into 
the  store  first  and  also  triggered 
“back-of-the-mind  readiness  to 
buy”  into  sales  which  might 
otherwise  be  lost. 

The  study  also  clearly  shows 
that  women  who  do  not  buy 
what  they  want  one  week  will 
buy  something  else  next  week, 
and  most  women  make  most  of 
their  decisions  to  buy  during  the 
shopping  week  instead  of  ahead 
of  it.  The  first  finding  explains 
what  happens  to  the  business 
lost  during  a  storm  or  other 
emergency,  the  study  says. 
While  the  latter  helps  to  explain 
{Continued  on  page  18) 
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$24  a  Car  for  Ads: 
A  Good  Investment 

By  Robert  Anderson, 

General  Manager,  Chrysler-Plymouth 


(Excerpts  from  an  address  be¬ 
fore  the  Adcraft  Club  of  De¬ 
troit,  May  6.) 

Merchandising  automobiles  is 
sometimes  like  a  classic  Spanish 
bullfight.  You  get  some  kind  of 
result  almost  immediately — and 
it  can  be  anything  from  being 
gored  by  the  bull  to  walking 
away  with  his  ears.  But  in  sell¬ 
ing  you  don’t  get  even  that  re¬ 
sult  until  after  you’ve  spent  the 
dollars  on  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign.  And  if  you  win  you  have 
no  guarantee  at  all  that  the 
same  footw’ork  and  the  same 
swirl  of  the  cape  will  do  the  job 
next  time.  There  simply  is  no 
tried  and  true  way  to  sell  cars. 

Of  course  some  people  say 
because  that’s  true  a  good  deal 
of  advertising  money  is  wasted 
— poured  down  the  drain  with¬ 
out  so  much  as  a  gurgle  to  let 
you  know  it’s  been  there.  You 
know  the  old  cliche  that  85  per¬ 
cent  of  all  advertising  goes 
completely  unnoticed.  I  heard 
a  new  variation  of  that  theme 
not  long  ago.  Someone  pointed 
out  that  the  current  scrappage 


Retail  Study 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


w'hat  every  retailer  already 
knows:  retailing  is  fundamen¬ 
tally  a  day-to-day  business. 

One  other  important  and  in¬ 
teresting  documentation  con¬ 
tained  in  this  study  is  that 
“women  who  are  ‘ready  to  buy 
soon’  are  much  less  likely  to 
have  a  store  in  mind  for  high- 
check  items  than  for  low-check 
items  and  stores  rate  differently 
when  it  comes  to  shopping  for 
merchandise. 

The  chart  on  this  page  shows 
how  that  finding  breaks  down  in 
Cleveland  and  also  how  well 
different  types  of  stores  do  in 
converting  shoppers  into  buy¬ 
ers.  This  breakdown  is  done  for 
each  of  the  four  other  cities  in 
the  same  manner. 

Charles  T.  Lipscomb,  chief 
executive  of  the  Bureau,  said 
that  the  study  would  be  targeted 
in  on  major  chain  stores  and  a 
spin-off  would  be  designed  for 
showing  to  national  advertisers 
and  their  agencies.  He  said  the 
study  will  be  made  available  to 
member  newspapers  for  film 
strip  and  flip-chart  presenta¬ 
tions  to  retailers. 


rate  for  automobiles  is  about 
six  million  units  a  year.  These 
cars  have  to  be  replaced,  he 
argues,  so  the  industry  has  six 
million  new  car  sales  a  year 
guaranteed  without  lifting  a 
finger.  We’re  selling  a  total  of 
something  over  9  million  new 
cars  a  year,  he  says,  so  the  in¬ 
dustry  has  to  do  a  real  job  of 
selling  on  only  3  million  cars. 

The  industry  and  its  dealers 
together  spend  about  $600  mil¬ 
lion  a  year  on  advertising.  So 
according  to  the  formula  he’s 
using,  that  figures  out  to  some¬ 
thing  like  $200  in  advertising 
for  each  of  those  3  million  cars 
he  says  we  have  to  move  in  a 
single  year. 

25  Million  Sales 

I  think  we  can  all  agree  that’s 
too  much  to  move  one  car.  But 
I  doubt  if  we  would  accept  the 
leap  in  logic  that  he  seems  will¬ 
ing  to  make.  Somehow  the  as¬ 
sumption  is  made  that  a  certain 
number  of  car  sales  are  auto¬ 
matic.  Perhaps  that’s  true,  but 
only  because  over  the  years, 
through  a  development  of  con¬ 
sumer  demand  through  creative 
marketing  and  advertising  we 
have  built  those  markets  up  to  a 
high  level.  And  because  of  their 
consistency  they  may  to  the  out¬ 
sider  appear  to  be  almost  self- 
sustaining.  They  are  not  self- 
sustaining,  as  any  competitive 
automobile  man  knows — not  by 
a  long  shot. 

But  as  long  as  we’re  playing 
with  numbers  there’s  another 
way  to  look  at  the  situation.  The 
number  of  cars  sold  in  this 
country  in  one  year  is  consider¬ 
ably  greater  than  3  million  or 
even  9  million.  The  total  number 
of  automobiles — new  and  used — 
sold  in  1965  was  somewhere 
around  25  million.  And  if  you 
want  to  divide  that  into  $600 
million  you  get  something  like 
$24  per  car  spent  on  advertising 
in  1965.  And  that,  it  seems  to 
me.  is  a  pretty  good  investment. 

But  even  beyond  that,  let’s 
admit  that  some  advertising  is 
duplicated.  And  for  a  very  good 
reason.  Most  advertising  is 
competitive  —  we  are  several 
companies  going  after  the  same 
consumer  dollar.  And  rather 
than  being  wasteful,  it  is  this 
free  and  open  competition,  flat- 
out,  with  no  quarter  asked  and 
none  given,  that  is  the  key  to 
the  success  of  our  industry  and 
of  our  great  business  system. 


The  kind  of  creative  competi¬ 
tion  in  advertising  that  helps 
maintain  that  system  also  does 
a  job  of  educating  the  consumer 
and  developing  a  desire  for  the 
better  that  is  unmatched  any¬ 
where  in  the  world.  And  the 
total  effect  of  our  marketing 
success  is  tremendous.  In  the 
end  it  accounts  for  one  of  seven 
jobs  in  this  country,  for  40  per¬ 
cent  of  the  durable  goods  sector 
of  the  gross  national  product 
and  for  an  economic  impact 
greater  than  the  defense  and 
space  budgets  combined.  In 
short,  it  makes  up  the  single 
greatest  economic  force  in  the 
country,  and  is  so  large  as  to 
make  our  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  w’hich  have  helped  bring 
it  about  look  like  peanuts. 

Now  I’m  not  here  to  sing  a 
song  of  praise  for  advertising. 
It  doesn’t  need  it.  In  fact,  some 
people  are  saying  the  advertis¬ 
ers  have  done  too  good  a  job. 
This  economy  of  ours  is  rolling 
along  in  high  gear,  and  even 
showing  some  signs  here  and 
there  of  wanting  to  slip  into 
overdrive.  Some  say  it  has 
reached  the  point  where  the 
brakes  ought  to  be  applied  to 
slow  it  down.  However  that 
might  be,  nobody  I  know  of  is 
accusing  the  modem  advertiser 
and  marketing  man  of  not  doing 
his  job  of  stimulating  consumer 
demand. 

Multiplicity  of  Options 

Last  year  there  were  364  dif¬ 
ferent  models  of  American- 
made  cars  available  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  And  the  multiplicity  of  op¬ 
tions  made  the  choice  go  to  in¬ 
finity — the  number  of  possible 
options  simply  can’t  be  calcu¬ 
lated.  If  the  public  was  confused 
it  certainly  didn’t  act  like  it. 
Somewhere  around  8.8  million 
new  American  cars  and  500,000 
imports  were  sold  at  retail  in 
the  United  States  last  year — far 
and  away  the  best  record  for 
sales  in  our  business,  and  more 
than  a  million  over  the  previous 
record  year  of  1964. 

I  believe  we  can  safely  say 
the  customer  now  has  a  com¬ 
plete  choice — a  car  or  truck  for 
just  about  every  need  that  could 
arise.  But  I  also  believe  the  pro¬ 
liferation  will  continue,  not  at 
the  revolutionary  rate  of  the 
past  few  years,  but  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  nevertheless.  As  new  needs 
arise,  and  competitive  chal¬ 
lenges  are  made,  we  wnll  con¬ 
tinue  to  meet  them  as  we  have 
in  the  past,  and  the  choice  of 
models  will  no  doubt  continue  to 
expand. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  American  con¬ 
sumer — who  is  a  highly  sophis¬ 
ticated  buyer  these  days — may 
be  starting  a  new  stretch  drive 
for  greater  quality  in  all  the 


products  he  buys.  Along  with  a 
desire  for  better  schools,  better 
services,  and  greater  social  jus¬ 
tice,  he  has  developed  a  passion 
for  perfection  in  consumer 
goods.  This  new  attitude  is  to 
some  degree  a  result  of  our  own 
doing.  Industry  and  technology, 
through  some  tremendous  ad¬ 
vances  in  engineering  and  met¬ 
allurgy  and  quality  control  in 
recent  years,  have  quite  nat¬ 
urally  led  the  public  to  expect 
even  greater  performance. 

Passion  for  Perfection 

I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  say 
that  some  of  the  current  excite¬ 
ment  about  automotive  safety  is 
part  of  this  same  passion  for 
perfection.  The  average  Amer¬ 
ican  motorist  has  apparently 
come  to  expect  the  same  fail¬ 
safe  features  in  his  automobile 
that  he  sees  demonstrated  in 
the  construction  and  the  firing 
of  a  space  vehicle.  He  appar¬ 
ently  is  in  a  mood  of  no  com¬ 
promise  with  the  absolute  high¬ 
est  standards  of  quality  and 
safety  in  automobile  design  and 
manufacture,  and  he  is  demon¬ 
strating  a  nervous  impatience 
with  even  the  smallest  imper¬ 
fection  in  the  products  he  buys. 
Our  industry  is  well  aware  of 
this  new  consumer  mood,  and  I 
feel  sure  that  when  all  the  dust 
has  settled  and  the  heat  has 
again  turned  to  light,  people 
will  begin  to  realize  there  has 
been  no  break  in  the  industry’s 
record  of  engineering  and  build¬ 
ing  safer  automobiles  year  after 
year. 

So  the  changes  keep  coming 
and  we  continue  to  have  the 
tremendous  excitement  of  re¬ 
sponding  to  them  in  the  best 
traditions  of  a  free  market  sys¬ 
tem. 

As  the  consumer  continues  to 
get  the  best  performance  we  can 
provide,  and  if  he  knows  it  with 
assurance,  (and  that’s  your  job) 
then  his  confidence  in  us  and  in 
our  industry  which  is  so  im¬ 
portant  to  our  future  success 
and  the  success  of  the  entire 
economy  will  continue  to  be  sus¬ 
tained. 


Vogue  Salesman 

Andrew  E.  Morgan,  former 
retail  advertising  manager  of  the 
New  York  Journal- American, 
has  gone  to  work  for  Vogue 
magazine  to  cover  department 
and  specialty  stores. 


News  Sponsors 

The  Television  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  has  listed  137  national 
and  regional  advertisers  who 
sponsored  network  television 
news  and  information  programs 
in  1965. 
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. . .  and  you  should  be,  too  —  because  that’s  where  the  buying 
power  is  —  way  out  in  the  suburbs. 

People  work  in  downtown  Los  Angeles,  they  don’t  live  there. 
At  5  p.m.,  Angelenos  are  on  the  freeways,  going  home.  That’s 
where  CLAN  is.  CLAN  —  Copley  Los  Angeles  Area  Newspapers 
—  eight  dailies  and  22  supplementary  weeklies  —  provides  con¬ 
centrated  coverage  of  49  influential  hometown  communities, 
reaching  609,840  Los  Angeles  families. 

To  get  close  to  the  buying  power  in  Los  Angeles,  you’ve  got 
to  go  way  out.  Let  Copley  Los  Angeles  Area  Newspapers  take 
you  there. 

Alhambra  POST  ADVOCATE  Vailty  Messangar  (Zonas  1.  2,  &  3) 

Burbank  DAILY  REVIEW  Burbank  Naws 

Culvar  City  STAR  NEWS  &  Baldwin  Hills  Advartisar  Culvar  Palms  Advartisar.'Mar  Vista  Advartisar 
Vanica  EVENING  VANGUARD  Vanica  Advartisar  Wast  Los  Angalas  Advartisar.  Wastchastar  Advartisar 
Glandala  NEWS  PRESS  Tha  Star  (Zonas  1.  2.  &  3) 

Monrovia  DAILY  NEWS  POST  Foothill  Massangar 

South  Bay  DAILY  BREEZE*  Braaza  Advartisar  (Zonas  1.  2.  3,  4  &  6)  /Paninsula  Braaza 
San  Padro  NEWS  PILOT  Harbor  Advartisar  (Zonas  1  &  2) 

*TOaRANCC.  Redonda  Mach.  Palae  V«rd««.  Cl  Safunde.  Manhattan  beach.  Harmaaa  teach 
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PROMOTION 


Tee-to-Green  Plan 
Sells  Golf  Section 


By  George  Wilt 


Delegates  to  the  Promotion 
Conference  in  San  Francisco 
last  week  learned  how  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  Golf  Guide  Section  con¬ 
taining  60,000  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising.  Barry  Urdang,  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
BuMetin,  used  a  slide  presenta¬ 
tion  to  show  how  his  newspaper 
put  together  a  section  of  100 
pages,  including  advertising 
from  a  wide  variety  of  busi¬ 
nesses,  60  percent  of  whom  were 
not  regular  advertisers. 

As  Barry  put  it;  “When  you 
start  talking  golf  to  golfers, 
you’ve  immediately  transported 
them  from  this  world  into  a 
green  wonderland  where  any¬ 
thing  is  possible.  After  all,  don’t 
golfers  hit  a  ball  175  yards  into 
a  little  hole  about  three  inches 
in  diameter?” 

“Golfers,”  said  Barry,  “must 
be  the  greatest  optimists  in  the 
world.” 

To  compile  the  list  of  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  Bulletin  section, 
hundreds  of  clippings  of  ads  and 
articles  were  assembled  from 
golfing  publications  and  sports 
magrazines  to  make  up  a  mailing 
list. 

The  newspaper’s  art  depart¬ 
ment  designed  a  colorful  cover 
showing  Jack  Nicklaus  and  two 
Philadelphia  area  golf  champs. 
In  addition,  a  dummy  page  lay¬ 
out  of  a  mail  order  page  was 
prepared. 


Sample  Ads  Prepared 


Dozens  of  sample  ad  layouts 
showing  how  the  golf  theme 
could  be  adapted  to  almost  any 
ad  classification  were  produced. 
For  instance,  special  ads  were 
planned  for  banks,  insurance 
companies,  travel  and  resort 


Erie,  Pa. 


advertisers,  and  real  estate 
developers. 

For  the  real  estate  field,  ads 
lead  off  with  headlines  reading: 
“Live  an  iron  shot  from  the  fair¬ 
ways”  and  car  dealers  were  pre¬ 
sented  with  ads  reading  “Getting 
the  Driving  urgre — get  a  car!” 

Bulletin  salesmen  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  list  of  150  golf 
courses  in  the  area,  each  one  an 


advertising  prospect.  Tie-up 
possibilities  were  practically 
endless.  Appliance  stores  were 
griven  suggestions  with  tie-ins 
for  major  local  tournaments 
that  were  televised.  To  promote 
electric  knives  they  were  sug¬ 
gested  to  capitalize  on  the 
golfer’s  greatest  bugaboo — “a 
slice  you’ll  enjoy.” 

Other  ads  were  prepared  for 
cigars,  beer,  hair  g^rooming, 
summer  suits,  golf  togs  and 
equipment,  restaurants,  soft 
drinks  and  sun  glasses. 


Copies  for  All  Pro  Shops 


A  special  promotion  piece  was 
prepared  and  mailed  to  the  ad 
prospect  list,  and  copies  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  sales  staff  to  use 
as  “leave-behinds.”  The  die-cut 
cover  of  the  Fairway  Green 
piece  left  a  hole  the  size  of  a 
golf  ball.  A  dimensional  golf- 
ball  on  page  three  protuded 
through  the  hole,  carrying  the 
promotion  slogan:  “How  to 
make  the  long  green.”  Inside  the 
cover  was  the  list  of  150  area 
courses,  illustrated  with  a  map 
showing  locations.  The  copy 
mentioned  that  the  section  would 
carry  the  official  handicaps  of 
23,000  area  club  members.  The 
brochure  was  mailed  to  5,000 
prospects. 

Center  spread  of  the  brochure 


A  major  “overseas”  port,  thanks  to  the  St.  Lawrence  * 
Seaway.  Served  exclusively*  by 

th§  ERIE  TIMES  &  MEWS 

Daily  circulation  over  79.000 
Kepntmud  by  The  Katz  Agency,  Inc. 

*‘'Outside''  daily  circulation  less  than  4%  of  households.  ^ 


told  that  bound  copies  of  the 
Golf  Guide  section  would  be  sent 
to  all  pro  shops  in  Greater  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  in  addition  to  the  full 
circulation  of  the  Sunday  Bul¬ 
letin. 

It  was  emphasized  that  golfers 
as  a  whole  are  an  above-average 
group,  interested  in  the  better 
things  of  life,  and  able  to  afford 
them.  Also  listed  in  the  brochure 
were  other  summaries  of  content 
of  the  guide,  including  a  list  of 
men’s  and  women’s  tournaments, 
lists  of  local  cup  winners, 
courses  where  you  can  pay  as 
you  play.  Tony  Lema’s  Golf 
Lessons  (a  Bulletin  feature)  and 
other  previews. 

A  list  of  22  suggested  head¬ 
lines  was  included  for  all  classi¬ 
fications:  “Keep  par  going  on,” 
.  .  .  “Country  Club  living”  .  .  . 
“Fly  to  Sunny  Climbs”  ...  to 
stimulate  the  thinking  of  adver¬ 
tisers.  Rates  and  deadlines  were 
included,  too,  of  course. 

Special  covering  letters  were 
written  for  various  classification 
and  two  follow-up  card  mailings 
served  as  reminders.  The  first 
was  headed:  “How  to  make  golf 
pay  off”  and  included  a  six-inch 
ruler  perforated,  with  copy 
reading  “Concede  putts  this  dis¬ 
tance  only.”  The  second  follow¬ 
up  included  a  calendar  reminder 
with  a  plastic  putt-marker. 

A  variety  of  small-space  in¬ 
paper  ads  preceded  the  publica¬ 
tion,  and  several  full-page  ads 
followed. 

Obviously  the  promotion  paid 
off,  on  an  idea  never  previously 
attempted  in  the  area. 


changes  by  boat-ride  time  on 
Monday. 

*  *  * 


NINPA  SIDEBARS 
San  Francisco’s  many  attrac¬ 
tions  had  more  than  a  little  bit 
to  do  with  the  record  conference 
attendance  of  299  announced  at 
the  Wednesday  night  banquet  at 
the  National  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Association  Conference. 


When  A1  McLellan,  Vancouver 
Sun,  made  his  dramatic  entrance 
at  Tuesday  morning’s  “New 
Member  Breakfast,”  to  add  a 
new  application,  it  meant  that 
Alan  Schrader,  Washington 
Star,  had  reached  his  goal  of 
750  members  by  conference  time. 
Green  berets  were  presented  to 
old  members  who  had  brought  in 
the  new  members. 


The  nurses  at  the  Philadelphia 
Iruquirer  saw  to  it  that  Len  Bach 
and  Jake  Wiener  were  ready  for 
everything  but  the  black  plagfue. 
They  provided  them  with  a  “dis¬ 
aster  kit”  containing  aspirin,  etc. 
Came  in  handy,  too. 


Distaff  conventioners  got  their 
kicks,  as  usual,  counting  the 
costume  changes  of  San  Diego 
Union  &  Tribune’s  Paula  Kent. 
One  of  the  gals  (who  insists  she 
remain  anonymous)  counted  five 


George  Carson,  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  and  f’rank 
Leeming,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  the  “messenger  boys”  who 
co-starred  with  a  governor  and 
mayor  in  the  film  promoting  the 
1967  conference  in  St.  Louis, 
came  up  with  the  obvious  pro¬ 
motion  slogan  for  next  year’s 
meeting:  “Meet  me  in  St.  Louis.” 


Bob  Brown  came  up  with  a 
crowd-pleasing  surprise  follow¬ 
ing  the  presentation  of  the  E&P 
Promotion  Awards.  He  pre¬ 
sented  a  watch  for  20  years  of 
service  with  E&P  to  West  Coast 
editor  Campbell  Watson.  Cam’s 
wife,  Ruth,  was  present  at  the 
luncheon. 


The  personal  appearance  of 
Dink  Stover,  assisted  by  the  two 
lovely  Yale  cheer  leaders  pro¬ 
vided  the  outstanding  visual  aid 
of  the  NNPA  Conference.  Dink, 
the  star  of  the  Boston  Globe’s 
promotion  campaign,  was  as¬ 
sisted,  of  course,  by  Bob  Aheam. 


COMMUNITY  SERVICE  — 
Sandy  Stiles,  St.  Petersburg 
Times- Independent  pointed  out 
that  U.S.  newspapers  have  a 
proven  tradition  of  performing 
community  service  through  news 
and  editorial  columns.  This  pro¬ 
vides  a  clear  advantage  over 
television,  and  it  is  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  press  to  widen 
that  gap,  he  submitted. 


BUDGETS — A  basic  public 
relations  plan  for  the  median 
newspaper  without  a  promotion 
budget  was  advanced  by  Robert 
N.  Weed,  publisher  of  the  New¬ 
port  Beach  (Calif.)  Orange 
Coast  Pilot.  He  suggested  em¬ 
phasis  on  fundamentals,  remem¬ 
bering  that  a  newspaper  does 
not  have  a  public  but  many 
publics;  thinking  public  rela¬ 
tions  on  eyeball-to-eyeball  basis, 
and  doing  something,  at  least 
occasionally.  He  plans  to  tackle 
switchboard  message  problems. 
“I  dare  you  to  make  four  calls 
to  various  departments,”  he  said 
“Results  will  dismay  you.” 


SLEEPING  GIANT  —  The 
casualty  insurance  business  is  a 
depressed  industry  that  is  poten¬ 
tially  a  giant  of  sales,  but  its 
advertising  is  not  going  into 
newspapers,  Edward  0.  Schareg, 
advertising  and  public  relations 
director  for  Fireman’s  Fund 
Insurance  group,  told  NNPA. 

“Auto  insurance  alone  is  a 
sleeping  giant  with  sales  for 
you,”  he  said,  in  asking  under¬ 
standing  of  the  industry’s  plight. 
This  attitude  could  obtain  a 
gold  mine  of  new  income,  he 
added. 
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Boh  Hayes 

tied  a  record  in  this  race, 
Polacolor  film  broke  one  in 
The  Miami  News 
4  hours  later. 


Just  one  minute  after  Bob  Hayes  crossed 
the  finish  line  to  tie  the  record  for  the  220- 
yard  dash,  this  Polaroid  color  picture  was 
on  its  way  to  The  Miami  News. 

There  was  no  need  to  wait  for  conven¬ 
tional  color  development.  So  the  color 
plates  could  be  delivered  to  the  comp  room 
for  blocking  in  a  little  over  four  hours.  And 
a  record  for  newspaper  color  reproduction 
was  broken. 

Now  newspapers  all  over  the  country 
use  Polacolor  film  in  roll,  pack,  and  4x5 
formats  to  beat  “impossible"  deadlines. 

The  photographer  knows  he’s  covered 
his  assignment  before  he  leaves  the  scene 
(he  doesn’t  wait  through  the  tedium  of 
darkroom  procedure  only  to  find  out  his 
shot  isn’t  right). 

Polaroid  colors  are  sharp  and  well  de¬ 
fined,  which  means  that  reproduction  is 
excellent. 

And  of  course,  getting  a  color  photo¬ 
graph  in  just  60  seconds  gives  you  a  head 
start  when  it  comes  to  breaking  records. 

POLAROID  CORPORATION 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


(.L.4SSIF1ED  CLIMC 

Award  Winners  Show 
Promotion  Trend 


By  Stan  Finsness, 

CAM,  PruHdence  (R.I.)  Journal-Bulletin 


Newspaper  promotion  man¬ 
agers’  conventions  are  just 
about  like  the  ones  we  have  for 
classified  advertising:  fast- 
paced,  well-organized,  lots  of 
good  speakers  and  discussion 
groups.  But  with  one  common 
problem. 

There’s  so  much  going  on  and 
so  many  sessions  to  attend  that 
you  don’t  have  time  to  spend 
on  what  is  probably  the  most 
rewarding  part  of  the  meeting 
— the  promotion  exhibits. 

It  would  have  taken  a  couple 
of  full  days  of  tasting,  sam¬ 
pling  and  note-taking  to  come 
away  with  the  highlights  of  the 
several  hundred  classified  pro¬ 
motion  exhibits  on  display  at 
the  recent  San  Francisco 
NNPA  convention. 

A  look  at  the  entries  of  the 
award  winners  in  the  over- 
100,000  circulation  class  might 
provide  some  insight  into  the 
directions  in  which  newspaper 


classified  promotion  seems  to  be 
moving. 

First  prize  in  E  &  P’s  31st 
Annual  newspaper  promotion 
contest  for  Classified  went  to 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald.  This 
entry,  submitted  by  promotion 
manager  Earl  Truax,  Jr.,  spar¬ 
kled  with  imaginative  art,  fresh 
copy  and  unusual  approaches — 
with  various  groups  of  ads  car¬ 
rying  central  themes.  Through¬ 
out,  classified  advertising  was 
not  portrayed  as  a  “get  rid  of 
your  don’t  needs’’  medium. 

Many  of  the  ads  in  the  testi¬ 
monial  series  were  unusually 
excellent.  One  quoted  Draper 
Daniels,  Chicago  agency  head, 
on  “What  I  Learned  About 
Writing  Copy  from  the  Want 
Ads,”  where  Mr.  Draper  said: 
“Personally,  I  think  I  have 
learned  more  about  writing  sell¬ 
ing  copy  from  classified  ads 
than  from  anything  else.” 

From  a  rather  lacklustre  ad 


ARE  WE  PROUD! 


LANCASTER,  PENNSYLVANIA 
MARKET  BROCHURE 
WINS  FIRST  PRIZE  .  .  .  . 


In  Classification  2  .  .  .  National  Advertis¬ 
ing  Direct  Mail  Promotion  (Newspapers 
with  under  100,000  circulation)  ...  of  the 
31st  Annual  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Contest. 


The  winnin9  entry  is  o  48-poge  Lancaster  Market  brochure  which  describes  in 
pictures  end  words  the  BOOMING  economic  growth  of  the  Loncoster  market.  Sub- 
lects  covered  include  population  growth,  increases  in  retail  soles,  demogrophic 
charocteristics,  growth  ond  diversiticotion  ot  employment,  industriol  gains,  monu- 
tocturing  payroll,  ogriculturol  statistics,  the  growth  ot  tourism  and  tourist  occommo 
dotions,  shopping  habits,  and  new  construction  in  the  area. 


Of  special  interest  is  the  section  on  newspoper  circulation  ond  morket 
penetration.  It  shows  thot  these  newspopers  provide  97%  family  coveroge 
of  the  prosperous,  fast  growing,  diversified  Lancaster,  Pennsylvonio,  market. 


^ntdHjiettZef  41^  JinifnaL  Lancaster  New  Era 

Est.  1794  Est.  1877 

Sunday  News 

Est.  1923 

8  West  King  St.,  Loncoster,  Penno.  —  141  E.  44th  St.,  New  York 


that  didn’t  get  to  the  point. 
Draper  got  84  calls  and  four 
lookers.  From  another  ad,  start¬ 
ing,  “Grandpa  Cole  built  this 
house  to  last  .  .  .”  he  got  six 
calls — and  six  lookers. 

On  an  ad  for  a  refrigerator, 
Mr.  Draper  found  that  he 
didn’t  have  to  sell  the  idea  of 
a  used  refrigerator.  That  and 
the  price  were  not  big  prob¬ 
lems.  Most  of  all,  people  wanted 
to  know  how  big  it  was — and 
they  came  with  tape  measures; 
so  this  information  should  have 
been  in  the  ad.  Draper  recalls 
using  this  knowledge  to  good 
advantage  in  a  later  campaign 
for  Maytag  Dryers. 

‘You  Can  Learn  .  .  .* 

Another  in  this  series  of  full- 
page  ads  was  headlined,  “Why 
I  spend  an  hour  every  Sunday 
reading  the  Herald  Want  Ads,” 
a  quote  from  Chuck  Hall,  Metro 
Mayor  of  Dade  County,  Flor¬ 
ida,  who  goes  on  to  say,  “The 
classified  section  of  the  Herald 
is  the  dessert  of  my  Sunday 
newspaper,  and  I  save  it  for 
last.  You  can  learn  an  amazing 
amount  about  what’s  going  on 
in  your  community.” 

These  ads  are  far  and  above 
the  usual  slapped-together  last- 
minute  so-called  classified  pro¬ 
motion  ads  found  in  most  news¬ 
papers.  All  of  the  ads  in  the 
Miami  Herald  presentation 
were  full  pag^es.  Quite  a  few 
were  in  full  color — with  stun¬ 
ning  origfinal  art  or  photog¬ 
raphy.  “If  you  see  anything 
less  than  a  full  page,”  said  Mr. 
Truax,  “it’s  a  filler.” 

Honorable  mention  in  the 
over  100,000  class  went  to  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  and  the 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  and 
Ledger  Sta/r. 

The  Bulletin’s  promotion  ads 
were  aimed  mainly  at  the  ease 
of  placing  classified  ads  plus 
the  “Two  lines,  two  days,  two 
dollars”  theme  and  there  was 
plenty  of  both.  There  was  evi¬ 
dence,  too,  of  a  lot  of  “com¬ 
mercial”  classified  promotion, 
principally  in  the  areas  of  Au¬ 
tomotive  and  Real  Estate. 

The  Norfolk  newspapers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  introduction  in 
their  promotion  entry  presenta¬ 
tion,  have  run  381  full  page 
classified  promotion  ads  since 
February,  1957.  Only  19  of 
them  have  been  repeated. 

The  common  denominator  of 
their  promotion  is  presented 
through  testimonials  that,  “ac¬ 
cording  to  the  entry’s  introduc¬ 
tion,  have  up-graded  classified 
in  our  market  by  taking  it 
out  of  the  ‘clean-out-your-attic 
area.’  They  have  constantly 
avoided  ‘price  appeal’  beyond 
making  and  proving  the  claim 
that  classified’s  effectiveness 
makes  it  extremely  economical.” 
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ANCAM  PRESIDENT  Paul  Schuh 
center,  in  Britain  for  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  Liverpool  Daily  Post 
and  Echo  group's  new  classified 
department,  listens  to  a  conversa¬ 
tion  between  James  C.  Thompson, 
Liverpool  CAM,  and  Tele-Ad  Girl, 
Wendy  Lloyd. 

All  three  newspapers  are  do¬ 
ing  an  outstanding  job  and 
It’s  obvious  that  classified  rates 
highly  with  each  paper  and  that 
their  awards  are  well  deserved, 
each  is  willing  to  spend  time 
and  money — and  to  exert  pro¬ 
fessionalism  to  a  high  degree- 
in  their  promotion  of  it. 

*  *  * 

LIVERPOOL  OPENING 

Over  in  England,  the  grow¬ 
ing  importance  being  attached 
to  classified  was  demonstrated 
recently  by  the  Liverpool  Daily 
Post  and  Echo,  the  morning¬ 
evening  combination  inaugurat¬ 
ing  a  new  classified  ad  depart¬ 
ment  with  a  special  four-page 
photographic  supplement, 

James  C.  Thompson,  CAM 
for  the  papers,  in  sending  us  a 
copy  of  the  “special”  notes: 
“Classified  advertising  is  en¬ 
joying  a  boom  period  through¬ 
out  the  world,  but  of  more 
significance  is  the  coming  to¬ 
gether  more  and  more  of  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  executives 
from  different  countries.” 

Thus,  the  Liverpool  news¬ 
papers  chose  Paul  C.  Schulz, 
CAM  of  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Star  and  News  and  president 
of  the  International  Association 
of  Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers,  to  open  the  new  depart¬ 
ment,  one  of  the  most  modem 
in  Britain. 

• 

New  Home  Tabloid 

Chicago 

More  than  100  advertisers 
placed  172  ads,  a  number  of 
them  in  color,  in  the  first  issue 
on  May  1  of  “Decor,”  a  home 
furnishings  magazine  scheduled 
for  spring  and  fall  publication 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Nancy 
Poore,  Tribune  home  furnishing 
editor,  is  editing  the  tabloid  i 
magazine  with  the  assistance  of 
Nancy  White.  , 
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Newspaper-reading  New,  England, has 

MAINE  IKTiTV' 

Bangor  Daily  New^  (M)  ■  ■  ■ 

Portland  Press  Herald  (M)  B  J _ J  B  Ml  ^ 

'  Portland  Express  (E)  .  ^ 

Portland  Telegram  (s)  .  : 


VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (e) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (m)  -  ■ 

Rutland  Herald  (M) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  - 

Nashua  Telegraph  (e) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

■  Boston  Globe  (m&e) 

Boston  Globe  (s)  ■ 

Brockton  Enterprise- &  Times  (e) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (e) 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E)  ; 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (m&e)  - 
Lynn  Item  (e) 

Ne\V  Bedford  Standard-Times  (e&s) 
’  North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

'  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News.  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M)  . 

Springfield  Republican  (s)  ' 

Taunton  Gazette  (E)^  ■ 

Waltham  News  Tribune  <D)  . 
Worcester  Telegrapi  (M&s)  i 

Worcester  Gazette  (B)  '  = 


Submarine  BaVe*  at  Groton,'  Connecticut 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (.E-) 

■  Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&s) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E)  ;  .  . 


New.  England  scientific  kn€fw*-how  builds  and  main¬ 
tains  the  - atomic'  submarines'  at  Groton,  fills  the 
faculties  at  Americans,  top  '  brain-factories^  does  re¬ 
search  to  develop  a  constant  flow  of  new  products  and 
procedures  for  industrial  growth.  Highly  skilled,  fully- 
employed  New  England  is  better-educated,  better- 
read,  better-fed!  Nowhere  else  in  the  U.  S,  do  news¬ 
papers  equal  New  England*jsf  tov-  '^: v. 
eragCf  and  per- family  food  sales  ^ 
here  are  the  highest, in  dhe, nation.  *  * 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Tefegrarn  (m&e) 
Bridgeport  Post  (s) 

Bristol  Press  (E)  c  f 
Hartford  Courant  (M)  .  i 

Hartford  Courant  (S)  •  ■ 

Hartford  Times  (E)  ^ 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
'  Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald -(E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
•»New  Haven  Register  (E&s) 
Norwich  Bulletin  (M&s) 

-  Torrington  Register  (E) 
Waterbup^  Republican 
&  American  (m&e)  ^  ' 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&s) 


Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers 


\ 
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THE  EDITORIAL  PAGE: 


It’s  in  Flower  Again  with  Great  Issues 


By  Mark  Ethridge 

(Mr.  Ethridge,  a  longtime 
newspaper  executive  in  Louis¬ 
ville  and  elsewhere,  now  de¬ 
votes  his  time  to  classes  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill.) 

I  still  believe  in  the  country 
preacher’s  definition  of  homilet¬ 
ics:  “Tell  ’em  what  you  are 
jToing  to  say;  say  it,  tell  ’em 
what  you  have  said  and  then 
quit.” 

My  class  and  I  talked  two 
hours  and  forty  five  minutes  the 
other  day  about  the  editorial 
page  and  didn’t  finish.  We’ll 
have  another  go  at  it.  But  I 
want  to  talk  about  some  aspects 
of  the  editorial  page :  the  era  of 
personal  journalism,  the  rise  of 
the  corporate  editorial  page,  and 
the  rise  and,  I  think,  the  decline 
of  the  columnists  and  the  come¬ 
back  to  some  degree  of  editorial 
pages,  the  cyclical  changes  in 
editorial  writing,  the  changing 
audience  and  some  of  our  respon¬ 
sibilities  arising  from  the  re¬ 
markable  sociological  revolution 
that  is  taking  place  in  the 
United  States. 

History  Note 

Johnny  Oakes,  editorial  page 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
says  the  first  authentic  editorial 
page  in  the  United  States  was 
in  the  New  York  Aurora  about 
the  begfinning  of  the  Nineteenth 
century.  Prior  to  that,  editorial 
expression  was  largely  in  pam¬ 
phlets  and  broadsides.  Tbe  edi¬ 
torial  began  to  flower  later  on 
in  the  century  when  the  issues 
of  state’s  rights  and  slavery 
began  to  tear  the  country  apart. 
There  emerged  such  figures  as 
Greeley,  Dana,  Medill  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Lincoln’s  original  sponsor, 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  who 


may  have  done  much  to  create 
the  Civil  War  as  anybody,  Henry 
Watterson  of  the  Courier  Jour¬ 
nal,  Prentice,  also  of  Louisville, 
who  incited  a  bloody  Know- 
Nothing  riot,  Halstead  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  and  others  of  lesser 
fame. 

There  were  special  character¬ 
istics  about  these  men :  They 
owned,  or  were  major  owners  of 
their  own  papers;  they  were  pre¬ 
eminently  editors  rather  than 
publishers;  and  they  believed  in 
and  practiced  personal  journal¬ 
ism,  a  practice  which  persisted 
long  after  their  time — in  fact, 
until  almost  our  time. 

The  Giants*  Successors 

These  earlier  giants  had  their 
successors,  during  the  angry 
crises  of  Reconstruction,  the  vio¬ 
lent  debates  over  disfranchise¬ 
ment — particularly  violent  in 
North  Carolina  —  and  the 
counter-effort  to  enact  the  Force 
Bill,  the  ancestor  of  the  Civil 
Rights  bill.  Among  those  suc¬ 
cessors  were  Henry  Grady,  of 
Atlanta,  the  conciliator,  Joseph 
Daniels  of  Raleigh,  Gonzales  of 
Columbia,  Brann  of  Iconoclast 
of  Waco,  Tom  Watson  of 
Georgfia,  Carmack  of  Nashville, 
Mooney  of  Memphis,  Knight  of 
Akron,  father  of  Jack  and  Jim 
Knight,  William  Allen  White  of 
Emporia,  Cobb  of  the  World  and 
many  others. 

I’ve  telescoped  history,  but 
only  to  indicate  the  stature  of 
some  of  our  editorial  predeces¬ 
sors.  They  were  great  editors 
and  they  wrote  of  great  issues, 
sometimes  in  the  most  extremely 
personal  way. 

Johnny  Oakes  dug  up  some 
choice  instances,  such  as  this  one 
from  the  New  York  World  of 
1884: 

If  Grover  Cleveland  had  a 


Written  with  character... 
competence. .  .color. 


THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
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whole  family  of  illegitimate 
children  ...  he  would  be  more 
worthy  of  the  Presidential  office 
than  Blaine  the  beggar  at  the 
feet  of  railjobbers,  the  prostitute 
in  the  speaker's  chair,  the  law¬ 
maker  broken  of  inland  grabs, 
the  representative  and  agent  of 
corruptionists,  monopolists  and 
enemies  of  the  Republic.  .  .  . 

Four  years  later,  the  World 
said  of  Dana,  editor  of  the  Sun: 
“The  statements  are  malicious 
lies  about  what  may  be  expected 
of  Charles  Ananias  Dana.  A 
mendacious  blackguard  who,  not 
content  with  four  months  of 
virulent  lying  about  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  ...  is  capable 
of  any  distortion.  The  revival  of 
the  St.  Louis  affair  . .  .is  worthy 
of  an  assay  Iter  of  women  and  a 
mortgaged,  broken-down  calum¬ 
niator  in  the  last  agonies  of 
humiliation  .  .  .  The  public  will 
judge  this  as  it  has  judged  his 
other  acts  of  cowardice,  malice, 
and  mendacity." 

Martyrs  to  Their  Principles 

Some  of  these  men  were 
martyrs  to  their  principles  and 
the  violence  of  their  expressions. 
Brann  was  gunned  down  on  the 
streets  of  Waco;  Carmack  was 
shot  on  the  streets  of  Nashville 
by  a  railroad  lobbyist  whom  he 
had  bitterly  attacked  and  Gon¬ 
zales  was  shot  on  the  streets  of 
Columbia  by  Ben  Tillman’s 
nephew,  lieutenant  governor  of 
the  state,  whom  he  had  edito¬ 
rially  called  “A  proven  liar, 
defaulter,  gambler  and  drunk¬ 
ard,”  among  many  other  kind 
things. 

As  George  Gobel  would  say, 
“You  can’t  hardly  have  that 
kind  of  fun  any  more.”  Many 
things  have  intervened  to  bank 
the  editorial  fires;  an  undoubted 
advance  in  culture  and  respon¬ 
sibility,  more  politeness,  much 
more  stringent  libel  laws,  but 
beyond  these,  it  is  my  feeling 
that  the  growth  of  chains  and 
monopoly  situations  has  greatly 
neutralized  the  vigor  of  editorial 
pages.  It  would  be  a  gross  exag¬ 
geration  to  say  that  all  chains 
are  directed  by  central  office 
thinking  that  plays  it  safe,  but 
it  is  true  of  a  number  of  bigger 
chains.  Monopoly  tends  also  to 
indicate  the  middle  course  of 
moderation.  I  know  a  good  many 
owners  in  monopoly  situations 
who  are  thoroughly  conscien¬ 
tious  in  feeling  that  all  degrees 
of  political  thought  in  the  spec¬ 
trum  should  l>e  represented. 
Hence,  the  rise  of  columnists; 
the  notion  that  you  must  balance 
a  liberal  with  a  conservative. 


Most  of  the  newspapers  were 
editorially  against  Roosevelt  and 
the  New  Deal,  but  the  people, 
as  they  demonstrated  four  times, 
were  for  him.  Rather  than  rouse 
the  natures,  or  maybe  to  silence 
their  protests,  publishers 
thought  it  the  better  part  of 
wisdom  to  let  the  columnists 
fight  it  out  on  their  editorial 
pages.  The  extreme  balance  was 
achieved  by  those  that  carried 
Pegler  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt. 

The  desire  of  publishers  to 
achieve  balance  was  not,  of 
course,  the  only  reason  for  the 
rise  of  columnists.  Many  pub¬ 
lishers  thought  they  were  get¬ 
ting,  as  indeed  they  were  in  the 
beginning,  “hot-shot”  exclusives 
and  big-time  thinking  through 
the  columns.  The  columnists  had 
the  early  jump;  they  were  more 
literate,  better  informed,  more 
in  touch  with  national  affairs 
and  of  course  infinitely  better 
paid — so  well  paid  through  syn¬ 
dication  that  some  of  them  hired 
leg  men  and  others  teamed  up. 

Some  of  them  still  rock  along, 
but  it  seems  to  me,  maybe  be¬ 
cause  I  am  getting  on  in  years, 
that  the  liberals  are  tired  and 
the  conservatives  tiresome. 
There  is  more  pontificating,  more 
griping,  more  off-the-cuff  reflec¬ 
tion  and  less  digging  and  cer¬ 
tainly  less  contribution  to  public 
thought. 

New  Golumnists 

Under  the  luminous  Kennedy 
and  wily  Johnson,  both  certainly 
men  of  action,  there  has  been  a 
proliferation  of  columnists — oc¬ 
casionally  a  fresh  breeze,  such  as 
my  old  debate-mate  James  Jack- 
son  Kilpatrick,  the  best  of  the 
conservative  columnists — but  at 
the  same  time  I  think  there  has 
been  a  diminution  of  their  influ¬ 
ence.  A  Fortune  study  of  a  few 
years  ago  showed  that  only  10 
percent  of  those  polled  took  their 
opinions  from  columnists,  where¬ 
as  both  radio  commentators  and 
newspaper  editorialists  ranked 
much  higher. 

It  is  pertinent  to  ask  what 
brought  about  the  change.  For 
one  thing  there  are  too  damned 
many  dull  columns  and  column¬ 
ists.  (People  who  call  it  Me 
Namara’s  war  should  begin  to 
search  their  souls  to  see  if  it  is 
not  really  Lippman’s  or  Alsop’s 
war).  For  another  thing,  it 
seems  to  be  fashionable  for  col¬ 
umnists  to  THINK  instead  of 
dig.  It  may  be  that  Mr.  John¬ 
son’s  consensus,  which  neutral¬ 
ized  the  liberals  and  paralyzed 

(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Credibility  and  Credulity 

By  Robert  Manning 


“The  credibility  gap”  is  the  Washington  newsman’s 
shorthand  for  “Paleface  speaks  with  forked  tongue.”  At 
its  most  meaningful,  the  term  implies  that  the  press,  and 
therefore  the  public,  are  not  being  told  the  truth  or  the 
whole  truth  by  the  White  House  and  the  rest  of  the 
government.  More  often  it  can  be  construed  as  a  sort  of 
trade  union  complaint  about  working  conditions,  a  sign 
that  newspapermen  are  dissatisfied  with  what  they  are 
being  told  or  with  the  way  in  which  they  are  being  told 


There  is  considerable  to  be  said  for  the  cries  and  alarms 
that  frequently  arise  from  newsmen,  editorial  writers,  and 
the  Freedom-of-Information  pro’s  of  the  ANPA  and 
ASNE,  though  I  never  can  resist  saying  that  I  find  it  an 
almost  invariable  fact  that  the  ones  who  are  the  most 
vocal  have  the  least  practical  knowledge  of  what  they  are 
complaining  about,  while  the  most  talented  and  most 
diligent  newsmen  are  for  the  most  part  too  busy  seeking 
out,  weighing,  and  delivering  the  facts  to  have  time  or 
reason  to  complain. 

What  impresses  me  more  is  the  other  side  of  the  public 
information  problem.  History  may  show  that  20th  century 
man — and  particularly  20th  century  American  man — 
suffered  not  from  too  little  information  but  from  too 
much,  not  from  his  inability  to  find  it,  but  from  his  inabil¬ 
ity  to  assimilate  and  use  it.  While  we  are  the  best-served 
information  gatherers,  the  most  quantitatively  and  per¬ 
haps  even  best-informed  nation  in  the  world,  we  fre¬ 
quently  find  ourselves  in  a  position  of  having  to  read 
more  in  order  to  be  less  certain  of  what  it  all  means. 

Washington  newsmen  complain  of  the  infrequency  of 
press  conferences,  yet  when  one  is  held  they  scramble 
to  ask  disparate  questions  and  rarely  if  ever  turn  it  intoi 
anything  like  the  searching  inquiries  that  prevail  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons  question  periods.  In  nearly 
three  years  of  helping  to  prepare  for  Presidential  press 
conferences  under  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Johnson,  I  recall  j 
no  more  than  two  questions  of  any  importance  that  were' 
not  fully  anticipated — ^and  neither  of  these  provoked  anyj 
useful  follow-up  questioning  by  the  reporters. 


Thanks  to  Certified  Dry  Mats 


Relying  on  just  any  “stamped  piece  of  cardboard"  to 
reproduce  the  sharp  details  found  in  a  type  form  is  a 
mistake.  You  want  half  tones  to  look  sharp,  type  to  be 
clearly  readable,  the  page  or  ad  to  look  alive.  You  can 
guarantee  sharper,  clearer  reproduction  every  time  by 
insisting  on  CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS.  We  call  it  "reproduction 
insurance."  Why?  We  always  "go  that  extra  mile"  when  it 
comes  to  selecting  quality  paper  pulp,  scientifically  designing 
absorptive  qualities  and  special  surface  treatments. 

Insist  on  the  CERTIFIED  line— your  hard  work  deserves  it! 


Abundance  Is  a  Blessing 

Speaking  as  a  journalist  and  editor — and  by  that  l| 
mean  as  one  who  hopes  he  is  a  hard-eyed  scrutinizer  of 
everybody  and  everything — I  do  not  think  our  majori 
information  problem  in  this  country  today  is  that  of 
credibility  of  our  officials,  or  of  limited  access  to  the 


essential  facts  of  life.  It  is  much  more  a  problem  of  how' 
those  of  us  who  profess  to  be  able  to  communicate,  andl 
we  of  a  public  that  professes  to  want  to  know  all  the 
facts,  make  use  of  the  abundance  that  is  available.  This 
abundance  is  a  blessing,  but  it  is  a  responsibility  too. 


One  price  is  that  of  applying  studious  selectivity,  con¬ 
siderable  energy,  and  much  concentration  on  our  choice  of 
what  to  read  and,  reading  it,  in  deciding  what  is  relevant 
or  credible.  That,  for  lack  of  a  less  pompous  term,  can  be 
called  the  price  of  discipline. 

The  other  is  to  swim  through  it  all  at  will  in  the  belief 
that  what  we  need  to  know  will  somehow  rub  off  on  us. 
That  could  be  called  the  act  of  faith,  but  I  would  call  it 
the  way  of  credulity.  j 

former  reporter  who  served  for 


Honor  Roll  of  CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS:  SYNDICATE  for  job  work- 
NEWSPAPER  for  full-page  reproduction — BLUE  RIBBON  and 
SILVERTONE  for  quality  baked  work 


(Mr.  Manning  is 
several  years  as  a  government  press  officer,  then  withdrew 
from  Washington  to  be  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 


These  are  excerpts  from  an  address  he  gave  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  at  Scottsdale,  Arizona,  April  30.)  I 


Certified  Dry  Mat  Corporation.  Dept.  P,  555  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N  Y.  10017 


"The  most  treasured  tribute  which  cartoonists  can  bestow  or  receive^' 


THE  REUBEN  FOR  1965 
'"cartoonist  of  the  year" 

TO  LEONARD  STARR 
.  for  "ON  STAGE" 

j  (also  winner  of  the 

J  "Best  Story  Strip  Award"  for  1959,  1962,  1964) 


Leonard  Starr  portrays  the  world  of  show  business  and 
the  people  who  make  it ''the  greatest  business"  with  com¬ 
passion,  humor  and  realism,  making  the  prize-winning 
"ON  STAGE"  as  afFecting  and  exciting  as  any  prize¬ 
winning  play. 

This  is  the  story  of  Mary  Perkins,  a  small-town  girl  who 
made  it  big  on  Broadway.  Every  day,  year  in  and  year 
out,  millions  of  readers  thrill  to  the  authentic  saga  of 
her  turbulent  life  as  a  top-ranking  star  and  as  the  de¬ 
voted  wife  of  a  dashing  itinerant  news  photographer. 

Are  your  readers  following  "ON  STAGE"  in  their  own 
hometown  newspaper? 


AND  TO  JERRY  ROBINSON 
for 

"FLUBS  &  § 

FLUFFS" 

...an  award  for  J 

the  "Best  kMEHli 

Special 

■nBH 

Congratulations  to  the  master  satirist  and 
draughtsman  whose  modern  approach  to 
graphic  humor  also  won  for  him  the  "Best 
Panel  Award"  in  1962  and  1964  for  his 
"STILL  LIFE!" 
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must  fw  most  mtdem 
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Governors  Prefer 
Trained  Newsmen 

By  John  Behrens, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Relations  and  Journalism 
Utica  College  of  Syracuse  University 


A  governor  seeking  a  press 
•eeretary  today  will  probably 
select  a  man  between  the  ages 
of  31  and  39  who  has  had  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine  experience 
and  who  will  work  for  a  salary 
of  $11,000  to  $15,000  a  year. 

T^is  is  one  of  the  results  that 
came  from  a  recent  question¬ 
naire  survey  of  press  secretaries 
to  governors  concerning  their 
qualifications,  duties  and  titles. 
Ninety  percent  of  the  press  aides 
to  the  governors  of  50  states 
responded  to  the  survey. 

Of  the  45  replies,  five  states 
reported  they  do  not  have  such 
a  position  in  the  governor’s  office 
although  other  personnel  do 
handle  media  relations  when 
needed.  Gubernatorial  staffs  in 
New  Hampshire,  Florida,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  North  Dakota  and  Nevada 
share  the  responsibilities  of 
press  relations. 

Reactions  to  the  lack  of  such 
a  position  or  office  were  mixed, 
although  two  state  aides  ex¬ 
pressed  opinions  on  the  subject. 

In  Florida,  Governor  Haydon 
Bums  maintains  his  own  press 
relations  on  a  “person  to  person” 
basis,  a  staff  member  reported. 
The  governor  believes  that  he 
can  maintain  a  personal  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  23  news  rep¬ 
resentatives  assigned  to  the 
capital  and,  therefore,  doesn’t 
ne^  a  press  secretary. 

Nevada,  however,  has  demon¬ 
strated  a  need  for  a  press  secre¬ 
tary  to  relieve  the  administra¬ 
tive  burdens  of  the  governor’s 
staff,  says  an  aide,  but  the  state 


legislature  has  refused  to  ap¬ 
prove  such  a  post. 

The  survey  also  indicated  the 
value  of  printed  media  as  a  good 
training  area  for  such  tasks  and 
the  importance  of  experience 
before  applying  for  the  position. 
The  majority  of  the  press  secre¬ 
taries  responding  to  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  got  their  experience  in 
newspapers  and  magazines 
(52.9  percent).  More  than  half 
of  the  secretaries  (57.5  percent) 
were  in  the  31-39  age  bracket 
(the  largest  number  began  such 
work  after  five  or  more  years  in 
media). 

The  second  largest  age  bracket 
was  the  40-49  categrory  which 
had  30  percent  of  the  respond¬ 
ents.  Only  two  replies  indicated 
ages  of  more  than  50  years.  By 
contrast,  three  press  secretaries 
were  in  the  24  to  30  year  old 
classification. 

While  the  largest  number  of 
press  aides  entered  the  field 
from  the  newspaper  or  mag^azine 
field,  radio  and  television  ac¬ 
counted  for  17.6  percent  of  the 
remaining  group  and  public  re¬ 
lations  was  the  background  of 
11.7  percent.  Approximately  9 
percent  of  the  respondents  re¬ 
ported  that  they  had  grained 
experience  while  working  in 
other  areas  of  government.  Of 
the  remaining  three  who  could 
be  classified,  one  came  from  the 
wire  service,  another  from  law 
school  and  a  third  from  gradu¬ 
ate  work  in  political  science. 


Fifty-eight  percent  of  the  39 
press  secretaries  who  reported 
their  current  salaries  were  in 
the  $11,0()0  to  $15,000  bracket, 
23  percent  were  between  $6,000 
and  $10,000  and  15  percent  of 
those  interviewed  had  salaries  of 
$16,000  to  $27,000. 

While  there  was  no  definite 
pattern,  salaries  did  appear  to 
follow  a  correlation  with  popula¬ 
tion  density;  the  larger  the  pop¬ 
ulation  the  higher  the  salary. 
For  example,  the  press  secretary 
of  Idaho  receives  approximately 
$8,000  while  in  Illinois,  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant  for  press 
relations  has  a  salary  of  $18,000. 

Specific  titles  and  duties  ap¬ 
pear  to  support  the  fact  that 
there  is  still  confusion  about 
what  constitutes  press  relations, 
public  relations,  promotion  and 
other  work  areas.  A  trend  seems 
to  have  developed  toward  the  use 
of  the  title  of  press  secretary, 
however.  Forty-five  percent  of 
the  respondents  use  the  title  of 
press  secretary  while  31.8  per¬ 
cent  carry  the  designation  of 
administrative  or  special  assist¬ 
ant  in  charge  of  press  relations. 
Less  than  one  percent  use  the 
title  of  news  secretary.  Other 
titles  reported  were;  executive 
secretary,  information  officer, 
press  assistant  for  public  infor¬ 
mation. 

Of  31  who  replied,  29  percent 
said  the  governor  of  their  state 
wanted  the  title  of  press  secre¬ 
tary,  25.8  percent  replied  the 
governor  specifically  requests 
the  title  of  special  or  adminis¬ 
trative  assistant  and  22  percent 
said  the  governor  actually  has 
no  preference  for  a  specific  title. 
A  number  of  governors,  the  sur¬ 
vey  revealed,  would  like  to 
change  the  title  to  news  secre¬ 
tary  (19.3  percent). 

Although  most  state  govern¬ 
ment  officials  shun  the  term 
public  relations,  most  press  sec¬ 
retaries  consider  public  rela¬ 


tions  a  primary  part  of  the  job. 
Twenty-five  percent  reported  I 
their  duties  were  exclusivdy 
public  relations  and  30  percent 
replied  that  their  work  was  a 
combination  of  public  relations, 
secretarial,  promotional  and  in¬ 
formational.  Twenty-seven  per¬ 
cent  claimed  their  work  was 
strictly  informational  and  an¬ 
other  17.5  percent  considered 
their  tasks  a  combination  of 
public  relations  and  inform^, 
tion. 

A  Cabinet  Post 

Just  recently,  Governor  Frank 
Clement  of  Tennessee  elevated 
his  press  secretary,  Eddie  Jones,  ' 
to  cabinet  rank.  The  former 
Nashville  Banner  reporter  and 
columnist  participates  in  state 
government  at  the  policy  level. 

A  large  number  of  secretaries 
appeared  to  believe  that  while 
m^ia  experience  is  quite  im¬ 
portant  to  the  job  it  has  to  be 
accompanied  by  “A  special 
understanding  of  human  rela¬ 
tions — not  simply  what  makes 
news."  Forty-two  percent  re¬ 
plied  that  a  person  with  media 
experience  could  do  a  capable 
job  “if  he  is  a  special  type  of 
individual  who  knows  how  to 
get  along  with  types  of  persons 
under  all  types  of  conditions.” 

Said  a  gubernatorial  press 
secretary  on  the  West  Coast; 

“The  primary  requirement  is  , 
media  experience  but,  just  as 
important,  is  a  high  degree  of 
political  sensitivity.  Of  course, 
it  goes  without  saying  that  the 
person’s  ability  professionally 
must  be  coupled  to  a  deep  per¬ 
sonal  loyalty  to  the  man  he 
serves — loyalty  sometimes  could 
be  a  more  demanding  require¬ 
ment  than  professional  com¬ 
petence.” 

A  southern  state  press  assist¬ 
ant  reported  that  “the  person 
should  certainly  be  generally 
familiar  with  the  operations  of 
all  news  media  and  certainly 
political  science  and  liberal  arts 
formal  training  would  be  of 
great  value.”  New  Jersey  Press 
Secretary  John  V.  Spinale,  an 
aide  to  (5ov.  Richard  J.  Hughes, 
said  that  much  depends  upon 
the  individual.  “And  I  might 
add,  a  college  education  is  not  * 
necessarily  a  prerequisite  for 
!  this  position.” 

j  In  regard  to  college  educa- 
j  tion,  31  percent  reported  that  a 
journalism  or  public  relations 
graduate  would  have  the  best 
qualifications.  Fifteen  percent 
I  believed  the  work  could  be  han¬ 
dled  by  a  political  science  or 
liberal  arts  graduate  and  10 
percent  believed  that  any  col¬ 
lege  graduate  could  perform 
the  average  duties  of  the  press 
secretary. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  , 
{Continued  on  page  30) 


Salaries  ranged  from  a  low  of 
$6,000  to  a  high  of  $27,000. 


There  is  a 
Difference 
in  TOTAL  Markets 
and  NEWSPAPER 

IffQrlrotc 

For  example: 

Ten  executives,  prominent  in  New  England 

Boston  and 

marketing,  explain  how  to  cover  the 

Worcester 

Boston-Worcester  market  for  maximum  sales  results. 

Booklet  available  from  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt, 

or  the  Worcester  Telegram  &  Gazette. 
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When  you  come  out  with  a  dilFerent  kind  of  publication  like  The  National 
Observer,  it's  only  natural  that  it  will  get  read  by  a  different  kind  of  reader. 

So  it  really  didn’t  surprise  us  when  we  studied*  our  audience  and  found  out 
that  59.0Vt/  are  in  top  and  operative  management  or  are  professionals. 

We  weren't  astounded  when  we  went  a  little  deeper  and  learned  that  49.5'-^ 
of  Observer  households  own  two  or  more  cars,  l4.5'/p  own  a  second  home, 
and  73.1  '/i  own  securities. 

We  were  pleased,  but  not  amazed,  when  further  study  showed  that  14.3%  of 
the  households  own  boats,  35.4%  take  winter  vacations,  and  52.2%  fly  com¬ 
mercially. 

We  thought  it  was  par  for  our  course  when  we  found  that  National  Observer 
families  spend  less  than  half  the  national  average  time  watching  television. 

By  the  time  we'd  digested  all  these  statistics,  we  were  feeling  pretty  proud  of 
our  audience  and  ourselves. 

You  might  even  say  we  were  getting  blase. 

And  then  we  came  upon  a  set  of  statistics  that  stopped  us  cold. 

74.7%  of  our  subscribers  don’t  subscribe  to  Time. 

94.6%  of  our  subscribers  don’t  subscribe  to  Atlantic. 

88.8%  of  our  subscribers  don’t  subscribe  to  Sports  Illustrated. 

94.6%'  of  our  subscribers  don’t  subscribe  to  Harper’s. 

91.8%  of  our  subscribers  don’t  subscribe  to  Saturday  Review. 

94.7%  of  our  subscribers  don’t  subscribe  to  The  New  Yorker. 

92.5%  of  our  subscribers  don’t  subscribe  to  House  Beautiful. 

Frankly,  we  couldn’t  figure  this  one  out. 

Until  we  discovered  that  90.2'/f  of  Observer  households  buy  books. 

And  that  subscribers  spend  an  average  of  I  hour  and  35  minutes 


reading  each  issue  of  The  National  Observer. 
1965  Audience  Study,  Erdos  and 
Morgan,  Inc. 
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_ » _ L  paper  work  provides  the  l^t 


summary.  “Proflhbly  the  most 
difficult  task  is  iI^  adjusting  to 


the  press  secretaries  serve  at 
the  discretion  of  the  governor, 
the  respondents 
percent  reported 
a  personal  relationship 
statutory  protection.  One  pre^ 
sfearetary  reported  that  his  title  the  governor  and  iiT  ^le  in- 
oifcially  had  to  be  administra-  tere^^bf  the  citizens  jof  the 
ti^e 
peases, 


>y  ^hpt^i  N$wi^pap€f8  ^tmd  TV 

BV  W.aWr  D.  Scoti,  !  )  '*  ^  ^  ‘ 

jChairman  of  the  Board,  N3C 


X The  n^ 

War  II,  When 
^IVIurrow,/  con 
^tertakiment, 
vivid,  immediate  and  responsible. 


journalism  in  broadcastingjias'its  roots ^in  World 
ipbrtep,  le^  by  'Edward  R. 
thqt  t  radio  wa^  not  only 
iriiary/soiirce  of  news — 


Altjiough^  televisioj 
It^of'ni 


fac^t; 
id  un 


tained  from  one  governor' 
to  another.  One  of  the  few  cises 
of  such  job  retention  oceuwed 
several  years  ago 
where  two  of  the  three 
ants  to  the  governor 
tained  by  present 
Godwin  from  the  previous  ad¬ 
ministration.  Virginia’s  aides 
handle  all  facets  of  the  gover¬ 
nor’s  administrative  work. 

How  long  have  such  positions 
as  press  secretary  been  main¬ 
tained  in  governors’  offices?  Of 
the  37  replies  to  the  question 
the  majority  (54  percent)  said 
the  position  is  relatively  new, 
approximately  one  to  10  years 
old.  Three  states — Idaho,  Colo¬ 
rado  and  Arizona — added  the 
position  this  year.  On  the  other 
hand,  Texas  and  Montana  have 
had  similar  positions  for  about 
50  years. 

More  than  twenty  percent  of 
the  states  have  had  gubernato¬ 
rial  press  secretaries  from  11 
to  20  years  and  13  percent  from 
21  to  30  years.  New  York,  which 
instituted  the  position  40  years 
ago,  has  the  claim  to  the  oldest 
title  in  the  East. 

If  they  return  to  media,  most 
press  secretaries  would  prefer 
to  enter  or  re-enter  the  news¬ 
paper  field.  However,  if  they  are 
offered  a  choice  of  positions  in¬ 
cluding  opportunities  in  public 
relations,  government,  news¬ 
papers,  radio  or  television,  the 
largrest  number  (31  percent) 
would  choose  to  take  the  public 
relations  post. 

What  bothers  the  ex-newsman 


of'pJitsentin 
val^  [irt  its 


ma^  excel  in  imj)act,^repch_  and  the 
i^nts  Eys  th^.hapiien,  print  jouri^lisip 
exibility.  A  ^ngle  Newspaper  edition 
a-  wide  .'arrAy  of 


chain  of  events  to  follow 
in  their  logical  s^uence.” 


in  Viririnia  mose  wno  want  lo  aosoro 

FcJrNeUSlatipdafcloj/  <  keleraliKs. '  <  .  ’  f 


t  s^wesl,a  mi/ltikide  ’  of*,  purj^ses,  ^fferat 
information,  and  lets  its  readers  select  what  they  want  to 
get  out  of  it.  It  can  serve  those  who  read  while  they  run, 
as  well  as  those  who  want  to  absorb  detail  and  background 

ce  tq  a  palM^icular  hour, 
specializes  ps  well  as 


The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson 
Company  will  introduce  the  70th 
anniversary  edition  of  its  S&H 
Green  Stamps  Ideabook' through' 
a  campaign  spearheaded  by  full 
page  four-color  displays  ii^  24 
Sunday  supplements  on  May  15. 

Edwin  P.  Johnson,  director  of 
advertising,  sakl  the  insertions 
will  appear  in  This  Week, 
Parade,  Family  Weekly  and  21 
independent  supplements  with  a 
combined  circulation  of  approxi¬ 
mately  36,500,000.  The  back 
covers  of  Family  Weekly, 
Parade  and  some  of  the  inde¬ 
pendents  have  beejn  reserved. 

The  advertising  agency  for 
S&H  is  Sullivan,  jStauffer,  Col¬ 
well  &  Bayles  Inq. 

•  I 

Offset  Workshops 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Rochester  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  has  scheduled  Web  Offset 
Management  Workshops  for 
July  11-15,  Aug^t  15-19,  and 
September  12-16.  The  workshops 
are  limited  to  10  men.  Complete 
information  on  the  program  is 
available  from  William  D.  Sieg¬ 
fried,  Training  Director,  Graphic 
Arts  Research  Department, 
Rochester  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  Rochester,  New  York 
14608. 


Television  ci^n  place  befogie  your  the  experience  of  a 
Winston  Churchill^ funeral  in  admits  pageantry,  but  it  will 


not  telFyoH^  fibout  Tkh^  death  :^urj  neighbor. 

I  ;  I  ■  *  *  :'  I  •  ' 


/ 


jihej  national  budget  ^ni,  give 
your  dollars  go;*  but  it  doe| 


It|ca^  reporjt  on;th4  size  of 
you  4n  impression  of  where 
not  have  the  time — nor  would  most  ’  of  its  audience  have 
the  patience — for  the  detailed  fiscal  analysis  that  you  can 
find .  in  column  after  column  of  a  good  newspaper. 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 


•  ••that^s  why  Baltimore 
Department  Stores  place 
7S%  of  their  newspaper 
advertising  in  The  Sunpapers! 

^  THE  SUNPAPERS 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

National  Rapraaantativaa:  Craamar,  Woodward,  O'Mara  A  Ormabaa 
New  York.  Sen  Frencisco.  Los  An(eles.  Chicefo,  Detroit.  Atlenti.  Philadelphia.  Minneapolis 


There  should  be  no  debate  over  the  fact  that  the  service 
newspapers  can  provide  is  so  -  vital  and  so  unique  that  it 
must  be  preserved  as  a  national  asset. 

*  e  * 

We  in  television  must  continue  to  ask  ourselves  whether  a 
reporter  speaking  from  St.  Peter’s  Square — no  matter  how 
knowledgeable,  complete  and  articulate  his  report — is 

television’s  best  coverage  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement'.  Or 
whether  a  correspondent  standing  with  Checkpoint  Charlie 
at  his  back  is  the  most  effective  method  of  illuminating  the 
issue  of  German  unity. 

*  *  * 

It  was  only  a  dozen  years  ago  that  television’s  regular 
contribution  to  journalism  was  a  15-minute  weekday  report 
based  largely  on  wire  service  items  and  the  classically 
careful  diction  of  a  radio  announcer.  Anyone  who  would  have 
predicted  that  one-hour  news  specials  would  be  scheduled 
in  mid-evening  time  periods  would  have  been  regarded  as 
a  visionary.  And  anyone  who  suggested  the  clearing  away 
of  an  entire  evening  of  entertainment  for  a  comprehensive 
analysis  of  a  single  issue  would  have  been  recommended 
for  psychiatric  help. 

«  *  * 

NBC  News — the  organization  I  am  most  familiar  with 
— has  expanded  to  an  organization  of  more  than  800  people 
with  bureaus  and  crews  all  over  the  world.  It  produces 
more  than  25  percent  of  the  total  programming  of  the 
NBC  Television  Network,  operates  on  an  annual  budget 
which  this  year  will  exceed  $70  million  and  is  the  largest 
single  supplier  of  television  programming  in  the  nation. 

*  *  * 

(Excerpted  from  an  address  Mr.  Scott  gave  May  6  in 
accepting  a  Missouri  Honor  Award  for  Distinguished  Service 
in  Journalism.  He  has  been  with  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  for  28  years.) 


Catto  Scotch  to  Bow 

Catto  Gold  Label  Scotch,  new¬ 
est  addition  to  the  line  of 
brands  marketed  nationally  by 
■Victor  Fischel  &  Co.  Inc.,  will 
soon  make  its  debut  in  the  New 
'  York  market  via  heavy  news- 
'  paper  advertising. 


extended  across  the  country  “in 
top  scotch  markets”  using  news¬ 
paper  ads  in  dailies  covering 
Chicago,  San  Francisco^  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Detroit  and  Boston. 

Catto  was  ip^roddeed  this 
week  at  a  press  prevnej^ — organ¬ 
ized  by  A.  A.  Scheefiter  Associ- 


The  campaign,  handled  by  Inc. — at  the  (^Iden  Door, 

Durand  Sapan,  Inc.,  will  then  be  Kennedy  Intemation^  Airport. 
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Wherever  the  sun  shines,  throughout  Free  World, 

\  you’ll  find  Wood  Flong  matstavailab);/ from  a'  Wood 
Flong  Representative.  To  serte  our^iustomers’  needs, 

•.  Wood  Flong  provides  64  oalei  Representatives 
throughout  our  50  United  States  and  some  43  foreign 
countries.  >  •  •  •  '  *  c  ■’ 

When  jt’s  a  matter  of  quality  stereotyping.  Wood  ,  *  ^  ^  i  »  M  ' 

Flong  mats  are  thoroughly  known  and  t^oK>iglily  t.'  v  ‘  ^ 

accepted  the  world  over. 

■  •  ■  1*  ^  .f  •'(  J  ■' 
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Press,  Bar 
Groups  Agree 
On  Principles 

Phoenix 

The  Arizona  Newspapers  As¬ 
sociation  board  of  directors  has 
endorsed  a  statement  of  prin¬ 
ciples  regarding  free  press  and 
fair  trial  which  was  developed 
with  the  State  Bar. 

The  endorsement  by  the  ANA 
was  announced  by  Platt  Cline, 
publisher  of  the  Arizona  Daily 
Sun  at  Flagstaff. 

This  is  the  statement  of  prin¬ 
ciples: 

1.  News  media  have  the  right 
to  print  and  to  broadcast  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  public  interest. 

2.  The  public  has  the  right  to 
be  informed. 

3.  Accused  persons  have  the 
right  to  be  judged  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  free  from  undue  public 
prejudice. 

4.  The  right  to  decide  what  is 
news  rests  with  editors  and  news 
directors,  but  we  recognize  cer¬ 
tain  cardinal  principles:  (A)  an 
accused  person  is  presumed  in¬ 
nocent  until  proved  guilty.  (B) 
crime  reporting — as  all  report¬ 
ing — should  be  accurate  and 
objective.  No  person’s  reputation 


should  be  injured  needlessly. 
(C)  readers  and  listeners  are 
potential  jurors,  and  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  fair  play  irrelevant  or 
sensational  details  should  not  be 
utilized  in  crime  reporting. 

5.  Except  where  limited  by 
law,  as  in  juvenile  matters,  all 
hearings  and  court  proceedings 
and  records  of  the  same  must 
be  open  to  the  news  media  in 
order  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
accused  and  to  preserve  the 
right  of  the  public  to  know  how 
justice  is  being  administered. 

6.  The  conduct  of  members  of 
the  bar  is  governed  by  canons 
of  ethics  which  prohibit  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  news  media  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  the  out¬ 
come  of  a  case.  While  these  rules 
apply  to  public  prosecutors,  they 
should  not  be  construed  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  release  by  prosecutors 
of  information  about  criminal 
cases,  so  long  as  such  informa¬ 
tion  does  not  concern  the  merits 
of  a  pending  case  or  interfere 
with  the  right  of  an  accused 
person  to  a  fair  trial. 

Harry  Montgomery,  assistant 
publisher  of  the  Arizona  Repub¬ 
lic  and  the  Phoenix  Gazette,  was 
chairman  of  the  ANA  commit¬ 
tee.  Other  members  were  James 
I.  Garner,  Arizona  Daily  Sun; 
Paul  McKalip,  Tucson  Daily 
Citizen;  John  D.  Seater  Jr.,  Ari¬ 
zona  Record,  and  Mason  Walsh, 
Phoenix  Gazette. 


Hills  Says 
Press,  Bar 
Are  Allies 

Oklahoma  City 

Lee  Hills,  a  lawyer  as  well  as 
executive  editor  of  Knight  News¬ 
papers  and  publisher  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  went  back 
to  his  Alma  Mater  last  week  to 
“bury  the  idea”  that  a  free 
press  and  a  fair  trial  are  natural 
enemies. 

Speaking  at  the  annual  awards 
banquet  at  Oklahoma  City  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Law,  Hills  said 
the  proper  role  of  the  press  and 
the  bar  is  to  maintain  “both  free 
press  and  fair  trial  as  untram¬ 
meled  as  when  they  were  written 
into  the  Constitution.” 

There  can  be  a  conflict,  he 
said,  but  only  when  the  press 
and  the  bar  forget  their  duties. 
In  those  few  flagrant  cases,  such 
as  the  Sheppard  trial,  the  blame 
belonged  to  both. 

Hills  told  the  press  and  the 
bar  to  stop  berating  each  other 
on  the  issue,  and  to  remember 
instead  that  both  the  First  and 
S'xth  Amendments  are  funda¬ 
mental.  “It  is  the  citizen  we 
should  keep  in  mind,”  he  said. 
“It’s  his  free  press  and  his  fair 
trial  that  we  are  talking  about — 
not  yo’irs  and  mine.  He  wants 
both  of  these  freedoms,  and  I 
don’t  think  he  has  much  pa¬ 
tience  with  the  idea  of  either 
one  infringing  on  the  other.” 

No  Code 

For  his  part.  Hills  said,  he 
would  accept  no  code  of  ethics 
proposed  by  “any  panel  of  law¬ 
yers  and  journalists.  A  code  is 
only  as  good  as  those  who  accept 
it,  and  those  who  accept  it  in 
good  faith  have  no  need  of  it. 

“I  will  accept  voluntarily  no 
laws  trying  to  establish  a  code, 
not  only  because  they  would,  in 
my  opinion,  be  unconstitutional, 
but  bwause  they  could  open  the 
door  to  further  abuses. 

“I  will  take  my  chances  on 
the  legal  profession’s  code  of 
ethics  and  our  own  codes  of  ac¬ 
curacy,  responsibility,  fairness 
and  a  decent  respect  for  the 
opinions  of  mankind.” 

Hills  pointed  out  that  pro¬ 
tections  are  already  available, 
including  the  laws  of  libel  and 
judicial  remedies  such  as  change 
of  venue  and  the  ability  to  se¬ 
quester  a  jury. 

Though  the  30  months  spent 
debating  the  issue  since  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy’s  assassination 
have  not  been  a  waste.  Hills 
said,  because  it  reminded  both 
press  and  bar  of  their  responsi¬ 
bilities,  there  are  other  more  im¬ 


portant  problems.  He  cited  the 
need  to  improve  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice,  guarantee  coun¬ 
sel  to  indigents,  reduce  clogged 
court  dockets,  and  study  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  current  controversy 
over  the  rights  of  an  individual 
when  they  seem  to  be  in  conflict 
with  the  rights  of  society. 

And  always,  he  said,  the  press 
and  the  bar  should  remember 
that  they  are  allies,  that  con¬ 
stant  vigilance  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth  is  the  duty  of  both,  and 
that  justice  is  more  likely  to  be 
done  in  the  light  of  day  than  in 
the  dark. 

• 

Vietnam  Edition 
Every  Other  Week 

Memphis 

The  Commercial  Appeal  pub¬ 
lishes  a  Vietnam  Edition  every 
two  weeks. 

The  two-page  edition,  16 
columns,  carries  four  columns  of 
sports  and  the  rest  is  split 
among  features,  Ann  Landers, 
local  columns,  state  news  from 
Mississippi,  Arkansas  and  West 
Tennessee  and  Memphis  news. 
No  national  news  is  carried  nor 
is  advertising  handled. 

The  Commercial  Appeal  is 
picking  up  the  entire  tab,  in¬ 
cluding  first  class  postage. 

Frank  R.  Ahlgren,  editor  of 
the  Commercial  Appeal,  said, 
“This  new  service  is  aimed 
at  supplementing  news  that 
families  and  friends  write  in 
personal  letters  and  at  demon¬ 
strating  the  Mid-South’s  sup¬ 
port  of  its  sons  and  daughters  at 
war  in  the  Far  East.” 

This  is  the  second  time  the 
Commercial  Appeal  has  pub¬ 
lished  an  overseas  edition.  The 
first  was  during  World  War  II. 
• 

AFA  and  AAW 
Will  Merge  as  UAA 

The  Advertising  Federation 
of  America  and  the  Advertising 
Association  of  the  West  have 
announced  plans  to  merge  to 
form  a  new  association,  the 
United  Advertising  Association. 

The  AFA  and  AAW  include 
180  ad  clubs  with  30,000  mem¬ 
bers.  The  new  plan,  which  would 
establish  three  divisions — East¬ 
ern,  Central  and  Western — will 
be  recommended  to  the  member¬ 
ships  of  both  associations  at 
their  annual  conventions  in 
June.  The  recommendation  will 
include  that  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion  become  operative  Jan.  1, 
1967. 

Chairman  of  the  joint  com¬ 
mission  is  Donald  A.  Macdon¬ 
ald,  director  of  advertising,  Dow 
Jones  and  Company. 

Mark  Cooper,  president  of  the 
AFA,  has  announced  he  is  re¬ 
tiring. 


in  tantara’^  the  t  is  small,  but... 

in  Teletype 

it*s  always  a  cap . . . 

because  Teletype  is  a  registered  trade-  TELETYPE 
mark  identifying  Teletype  Corporation 
products— and  used  correctly  only  as  an  g  ^ 

adjective,  as  in:  “Send  it  on  the  Teletype 
machine.’’  Never  just,  “Teletype  it.” 
i2 
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More  than  five  million  readers  of  NEA  client 
newspapers  benefited  from  personal  Reader 
Service  last  year  on  subjects  ranging  from 
making  better  grades  or  house  dresses  to  under¬ 
standing  Medicare. 

Participating  newspapers  identified  them¬ 
selves  with  these  readers  in  an  enduring  persan- 
to-person  relatianship.  They  created  a  Reader 
Service  image  in  their  communities,  profitably. 


for  prestige,  profit 
and  outstanding 
public  service  .  .  . 

NEA 

Reader 

Service 

. . . an  added 
dimension  to 
newspaper-reader 
relationship 


Put  NEA's  extensive  year-round  program  to 
work  for  your  newspaper,  it  provides  your  news¬ 
paper  with  superior  articles  which  are  also 
available  in  expanded  bound  form  so  readers 
can  purchase  them  for  permanent  reference. 

Always  popular  are  the  long-established  dress 
and  needlework  patterns;  books  on  Income  Tax, 
Medicare  and  Social  Security,  Homemaking, 
Stock  Market  Guide,  Better  Grades  programs. 
Shopper's  Guide  and  Bridge  have  been  sensation¬ 
ally  successful. 

A  bright  array  of  vital  new  subjects  keyed  to 
reader  interest  is  being  developed  now  for  future 
Reader  Service  offerings. 


MedjCare 

Social 

Security 


^  I 

I  by  Ailcen  Snoddy  %  POINTERS  / 
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For  details  write  or  call 


NEA  Special  Services 

N  ■  WSPAPKIV  EntkivrriSC  Associmtfmm 
1200  West  Third  Street  Cleveland,  Ohio  44113 
Tel.  216-621-7300 
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GI  War  Reporters 
Die  with  the  Troops 

By  Michael  Krawetz 


Army  photo^apher  Kermit 
II.  Yoho,  20,  of  Moundsville, 
W.  Va.,  died  on  the  Cu-Chi 
battlefield  in  South  Vietnam  on 
Feb.  10. 

He  had  been  caught  in  a  Viet- 
cong  ambush — his  camera  lay 
nearby — it  was  still  loaded. 

Specialist  4th  Class  Yoho  died 
when  a  mortar  shell  screamed 
down  into  his  position.  Six  other 
Americans  died  with  him. 

Had  Specialist  Yoho  been  a 
civilian  photographer  working 
for  a  U.S.  wire  service  agrency, 
his  death  would  have  been  re¬ 
corded  on  the  front  pages  of 
most  major  American  dailies. 

Instead,  the  grim  news  of  his 
death  was  delivered  by  a  somber¬ 
faced  telegram  messenger  to 
Yoho’s  Moundsville  home. 

Specialist  Yoho,  a  crack  pho¬ 
tographer,  was  on  a  90-day 
filming  assignment.  His  final 
mission  was  to  obtain  a  filmed 
account  of  battle  that  would 
later  be  used  for  documentation 
of  Army  activities,  and  for 
counter-insurgency  studies  at 
the  Pentagon.  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  officers  would  also  scan  his 
film  for  possible  news  releases. 

High  Toll 

Seven  civilian  correspondents 
and  photographers  have  been 
killed  in  South  Vietnam  since 
the  French  debacle  there  in  the 
early  1950s.  The  military  has 
also  had  a  high  toll  although 
Defense  Department  officials 
have  not  released  official  count 
of  military  journalists  and  pho- 
logrraphers  killed  in  combat. 

Many  died  getting  their 
stories  and  pictures  back  to  the 
rear  lines  where  their  civilian 


could  be  transformed  into  front¬ 
page,  bylined  stories. 

The  military  combat  corre¬ 
spondent  lives,  fights  and  dies 
alongside  the  men  he  is  cover¬ 
ing.  He  doesn’t  get  many  bylines 
and  combat  pay  is  at  his  mili¬ 
tary  rating. 

Unlike  his  civilian  counter¬ 
part,  he  cannot  retreat  to  his 
Saigon,  air-conditioned  hotel 
i*oom  when  the  battle  becomes 
“too  rough.” 

“Perhaps  that’s  the  main  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  military  and 
the  civilian  correspondent,”  said 
a  high  ranking  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  official.  “The  military  cor¬ 
respondent  is  ordered  to  cover 
the  battle  and  told  when  he  can 
leave.  The  civilian  correspondent 
evacuates  whenever  he  wants  to. 
He’s  his  own  boss.” 

Back  to  File 

New  York  Times  correspond¬ 
ent  Charles  Mohr,  assigned  to 
South  Vietnam,  agrees  with  the 
Defense  Department  official: 

“No  sensible  reporter  deludes 
himself  that  he  is  heroic  in  this 
war,”  he  said,  “The  heroics  are 
reserved  for  the  troops  who  do 
not  enjoy  the  supreme  privilege 
that  a  reporter  can  exercise  at 
any  time. 

“That  is  the  chance  to  say 
T’d  love  to  stay’  fellas,  but  I’ve 
got  to  go  back  to  Saigon  and 
file.” 

Associated  Press  photographer 
Horst  Fass  covers  the  war  with 
“choice — not  chance.”  He  evalu¬ 
ates  the  fighting  potential  of  a 
military  unit  in  South  Vietnam 
before  he  accompanies  it  into 
battle. 

If  Horst  decides  the  unit’s 


counterparts  eagerly  awaited  discipline  is  poor  and  that  it  will 
“scraps  of  information”  that  behave  badly  in  battle,  he  finds 


SP5  ALLAN  K.  HOLM  of  Ottawa,  Illinois,  hangs  suspended  on  the 
static  line  from  the  34-foot  jump  tower  while  filming  activities  at  the 
Vietnamese  Army  Jump  School  near  Saigon. 


another  outfit  to  photograph.  He  nearest  fallen  American, 
says  he  has  learned  his  chances  grabbed  a  loaded  automatic 
of  survival  are  increased  if  the  rifle  and  charged  at  communist 
troops  around  him  fight  well.  positions,  knocking  them  out.  A 
Army  photographer  Kermit  rousing  round  of  cheers  went  up 
H.  Yoho  was  never  given  that  from  the  combat  troops  who  now 
chance.  had  regrouped.  They  finished 

Heroism  on  the  part  of  mili-  the  job. 
tary  photographers  was  de-  The  photographer  retrived  his 
scribed  by  Lt.  Col.  Claude  V.  equipment  and  continued  his 
Bache,  deputy  commander  of  the  filming  mission. 

U.S.  Army  Photographic 

Agency  in  Washington.  Survival  Rale 

The  commander  reported  that  Army  combat  photographers 
one  photographer  received  the  have  an  excellent  survival  rate 
Silver  Star  for  his  gallantry  in  South  Vietnam  despite  the 
displayed  in  action.  The  un-  frequent  risks  they  encounter, 
armed  cameraman,  weighed  “They  are  well-briefed  before 
down  with  high-powered  camera  they  go  out,  and  they  learn  to 
equipment,  was  accompanying  a  live  off  the  land.  They  travel 
group  of  troops  through  enemy  i,ght  and  carry  as  little  as  pos- 
infested  jungle.  sible,”  Col.  Bache  said. 

The  U.S.  soldiers  were  sud-  “There  is  no  basic  difference 
denly  assaulted  and  caught  in  a  between  our  men  and  regular 
vicious  crossfire.  The  enemy  troops.  Our  men  live  with  the 
took  its  toll  of  Americans,  while  troops — civilians  don’t,”  the 
the  photographer  filmed  some  of  military  commander  said, 
the  bitter  scenes.  Unlike  their  U.S.  Army 

Dropping  his  camera,  the  counterparts  who  travel  lightly 
photographer  lurched  to  the  (Continued  on  pape  36) 
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WHO  HAS  DARED  TD  DISTURB  THE  NEWSBUCK  INK  PICTURE? 


U.S.  has!  The  old  chestnut  about  one  newsbiack  ink  being  just  like  another  is  nonsense.  We  knew  it  in  1956 
when  we  were  the  only  company  to  enter  the  newsbiack  field  in  40  years.  That’s  when  we  first  disturbed  the 
picture  by  introducing  a  really  better  newsbiack.  Today,  at  our  new  plant  with  the  most  modern  facility  in 
the  country,  we  are  continuing  to  make  the  best  newsbiack  ink  even  better.  Right  now,  U.S.  black  inks  give 
you  extra  strength  and  jetness  for  a  big  bonus  in  mileage.  What’s  more,  you  get  better  on-the-press  perform¬ 


ance  and  reproduction:  far  less  show-through  and  minimum  page-to  page  offset.  This 
great  U.S.  newsbiack  ink  doesn’t  cost  you  any  more.  Why  not  prove  its  superior  perform¬ 
ance  to  yourself  by  making  a  test  run  in  your  plant? 


UNITED  STATES  PRINTING  INK  CORPORATION 

343  Murray  Hill  Parkway,  East  Rutherford,  N.J.  •  Branches  in:  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Charlotte,  N.C. 


GI  Reporters 

(Continued  from  page  34) 


into  battle,  U.S.  Marine  combat 
correspondents  are  a  “far  cry 
from  teing  non-combatants,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Warrant  Officer  Jim 
Smith. 

W/0  Smith  is  assigned  to  the 
Combat  Information  Bureau  of 
the  3d  Marine  Amphibious  Force 
nnd  Naval  Component  Com¬ 
mand.  Several  of  Smith’s  jour¬ 
nalists  have  been  killed  covering 
the  news. 

NBC  newsman  Ron  Nessen, 
cnrrently  based  in  Saigon,  de¬ 
scribed  a  routine  patrol  action 
with  the  “Leatherneck”  journal¬ 
ists.  Mr.  Nessen  appears  regu- 
lariy  on  American  television  of 
the  facilities  of  the  Huntley- 
Brinkley  Report.  He  has  spent 
as  much  as  30  days  in  the  field 
with  the  troops  to  get  his  story. 

“I  was  on  patrol  with  a 
Marine  writer  and  photographer 
sooth  of  Danang  during  Opera¬ 
tion  Harvest  Moon  when  we 
stumbled  into  a  group  of  Viet- 
cong  on  a  river  bank. 

“Tbe  shooting  started  and  the 
arilitary  correspondent,  carry¬ 
ing  a  gun,  got  into  the  shooting. 

“He  claimed  to  have  killed  a 
Vieteong  and  got  a  nick  on  his 


VOUR 

N€UI  PLANT 

ieserves  an 
Engineering  Approach. 

Chas.  T.  Main’s  engineers  are 
printing  oriented.  They  fit 
your  new  plant  to  production, 
not  production  to  plant. 

Main’s  engineers  consider  not 
only  architecture,  site  utiliza¬ 
tion,  plant  layout,  and  equip¬ 
ment  services,  but  also  future 
growth. 

The  special  structural,  heating, 
ventilating,  electrical,  and 
mechanical  requirements  of  a 
printing  plant  are  incorporated 
into  the  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions. 

Main’s  services  also  can  in¬ 
clude  site  investigation,  pre¬ 
liminary  studies,  cost  esti¬ 
mates,  field  engineering  during 
construction  and  equipment 
installation  design. 

MAIN 

CHAS.T.  MAIN.  INC. 
Sn^ineers 
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boot  from  a  spent  bullet,”  Mr. 
Nessen  reported. 

Operation  Utah 

The  NBC  newsman  said  that 
during  the  Marines’  Operation 
Utah,  “an  unusually  larg^e  num¬ 
ber  of  Marine  journalists  and 
photographers  were  killed.” 

“Many  top-rate  civilian  cor¬ 
respondents  have  not  seen  for 
themselves  how  bravely  men 
fight — and  die — for  freedom,” 
W/0  Officer  Smith  said  during 
a  lull  in  battle. 

He  said  that  to  be  in  the 
midst  of  battle  was  a  must  “for 
all  Marine  combat  correspond¬ 
ents.” 

The  combat-hardened  veteran 
said  “there  is  rarely  an  opera¬ 
tion,  a  search  and  destroy  mis¬ 
sion,  patrols  or  ambushes  sprung 
by  Marines”  that  isn’t  covered 
by  some  of  the  more  than  65 
writers  and  photographers  as¬ 
signed  to  the  bureau.  They  serve 
some  41,000  Marines  in  a  900 
square  mile  area  in  South  Viet¬ 
nam,  and  are  divided  into  photo¬ 
writer  teams  for  comprehensive 
coverage  of  Marine  air-ground 
teams. 

“There  is  no  ready  compari¬ 
son  of  the  life  span  of  a  Marine 
combat  correspondent  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  that  of  a  machine  gunner, 
pilot  or  rifleman,”  the  Marine 
officer  said. 

Up  Front  with  Riflemen 

He  noted  that  his  journalists 
and  photographers  are  always 
“up  in  front”  with  riflemen  in 
assaults  and  “better  than  10 
percent  have  been  awarded 
Purple  Heart  medals  for  wounds 
received  in  action.  One  writer, 
he  said,  was  wounded  five  times. 

Others,  not  as  fortunate,  have 
made  the  final  trip  home  in  drab 
military  coffins. 

Marine  journalists,  he  said, 
are  “often  compelled  to  put  aside 
their  journalistic  tools”  to  beat 
off  Vieteong  suicide  attacks  on 
their  positions.  Combat  corre¬ 
spondents  expose  themselves  to 
intense  enemy  fire  when  gather- 
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delivers  rich  market 


Nationil  advertisers  reach  the  whole 
Diamond  State  at  the  same  rate  as  local 
advertisers.  EBI  per  household:  Dela¬ 
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ing  wounded  and  waving  in  heli¬ 
copters. 

“They  help  riflemen  carry  ma¬ 
chine  gun  ammunition  and 
mortar  shells,  in  addition  to  the 
30  to  45  pounds  of  professional 
equipment  they  must  carry,” 
W/0  Smith  said  of  his  photog¬ 
raphers. 

Copy  for  Sea  Tiger 

While  communist  bullets  whiz 
overhead.  Marine  writers  turn 
out  several  stories  each  week, 
including  hard  news,  features 
and  personalities.  Their  stories 
appear  in  Sea  Tiger,  a  weekly 
publication  distributed  to  front¬ 
line  troops  on  Tuesday.  The 
paper  is  printed  at  the  Army’s 
Stars  and  Stripes  plant  in 
Tokyo. 

The  sweltering  Asian  climate 
has  taken  its  toll  of  Marine 
equipment  too.  One  writer  went 
through  five  pairs  of  tropical 
dungarees  in  11  weeks  wading 
through  rivers,  rice  paddies,  and 
“jungle  so  thick  that  day  seems 
like  night,”  the  Marine  officer 
reported. 

NBC’s  Nessen  says  civilian 
correspondents  take  the  same 
risks  as  military  journalists 
“but  not  as  frequently.”  He  said 
civilian  reporters  exposed  them¬ 
selves  to  more  danger  because 
the  military  correspondents  con¬ 
centrated  on  the  things  “the 
military  would  like  to  show  the 
American  people.” 

The  television  newsman  said 
military  coverage  included  a  con¬ 
centration  of  civic  action,  medal 
award  ceremonies,  and  “the 
things  the  Pentagon  wants  the 
American  people  to  read  and 
see.” 

“As  a  personal  quirk,  I  am 
resentful  of  military  correspond¬ 
ents  taking  up  scarce  helicopter 
space  and  airplane  seats  when 
civilian  reporters  want  them,” 
he  said. 

He  said  the  role  of  a  military 
public  information  officer  in 
South  Vietnam  is  really  three 
separate  jobs.  Their  mission  first 
is  to  provide  help,  transporta¬ 
tion,  guidance  and  information 
to  civilian  newsmen. 

Then,  they  put  out  unit  news¬ 
papers  in  the  field,  and  finally, 
they  must  go  into  combat  to 
cover  stories  in  writing,  still 
pictures  and  film. 

Varied  Circulation 

Nessen  indicated  he  was  not 
especially  elated  with  the  co¬ 
operation  he  was  receiving  from 
the  military. 

Military  combat  correspond¬ 
ents  are  usually  assigned  to  di¬ 
vision  or  battle  group  commands. 
They  report  for  newspapers 
ranging  from  small  but  effective 
field  newspapers  that  may  have 
a  circulation  of  300,  to  the  30,- 
000  weekly  circulation  of  the 


Army  Reporter,  a  letterpresa.  | 

Army  and  Marine  newspapeM 
do  not  list  casualties  sustaffigl 
by  the  men  in  battle.  ChaplaiJ| 
columns  urge  troops  to  avoid 
alcoholism  and  sexual  promisegi 
ity  in  a  land  where  prostitution 
is  a  mainstream  of  the  econon^ 
and  where  “booze  is  healthi* 
than  water.” 

Because  of  the  military’s  Hnnit 
low  salary  scale  for  enlisUd 
men,  most  journalists  leave  the 
service  when  their  initial  touig 
of  duty  have  expired.  This  hai 
caused  a  severe  shortage  of  jou» 
nalists.  ; 

Military  commanders  an 
forced  to  take  non-qualified  can. 
didates  and  attempt  to  nudd 
them  into  instant  joumalistg 
Sometimes  it  works,  but  often 
the  story  is  the  tell-tale  evidenct; 

One  combat  correspondent, 
rotated  from  the  Orient,  had 
misgivings  about  this  system  of 
obtaining  newsmen: 

“Sometimes  we  received  com¬ 
plete  ‘illiterates’  in  our  office," 
he  said,  “but  we  were  so  short] 
of  men  that  we  were  glad  to  get : 
our  hands  on  a  body.” 

The  combat  correspondent 
complained  civilian  newsmen 
lounged  in  officer’s  clubs  and 
very  seldom  mingled  with  en¬ 
listed  men. 

“That’s  the  part  that  bother* 
me,”  he  said,  “these  civilian* 
come  here  to  cover  the  war  and 
the  closest  they  get  is  to  a  bar. 

“Some  of  them  are  all  rigli 
and  have  guts — ^but  most  of 
them  live  it  up — and  get  the 
bylines  they  don’t  deserve,”  he 
lamented. 

*  *  * 

Michael  Krawitz  is  a  Jour¬ 
nalism  student  at  New  York 
University. 

• 

Gates  Radio  Co.  Buying 
Tape  Control  Concern 

Harris-Intertype  Corporation 
and  Automatic  'Tape  Control  Inc. 
of  Bloomington,  Ill.  have  com¬ 
pleted  an  agreement  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  ATC  on  June  1  by  the 
Gates  Radio  Company  of  Quincy, 
Ill.,  a  subsidiary  of  Harris- 
Intertype. 

Automatic  Tape  Control 
makes  automation  equipment  for 
radio  broadcasting  stations. 
Most  of  the  owners  are  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  Bloomington  Daily 
Pantagraph  Co.  and  the  Bloom¬ 
ington  Broadcasting  Corp.  They 
include  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  III, 
the  estate  of  the  late  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson  II  and  Loring  V.  Mer- 
win,  publisher  of  the  Daily 
Pantagraph,  who  is  also  presi¬ 
dent  of  ATC.  Other  large  stock¬ 
holders  are  Vernon  A.  Nolte, 
president  of  WROK  Inc.,  Rock¬ 
ford,  Ill.  and  Robert  S.  Johnson, 
general  manager  of  ATC. 
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When  everything  counts, 
you  can  count  on  Goss 


Goss 
gets  you 
down  to 
the  core 
of 

reel  room 
savings 


i 


How?  With  the  Electronic  Digital  Paster  Pilot.  This 
unique  computer,  a  Goss  exclusive,  drastically  reduces 
core  waste.  It  automatically  takes  newsprint  down  to 


as  httle  as  thickness  on  the  core— then  auto¬ 
matically  splices.  It  does  this  on  roll  after  roll  without 
losing  the  web. 

In  addition  to  the  impressive  savings  you’ll  make  in 
newsprint  costs,  Goss’  Electronic  Digital  Paster  Pilot 
eliminates  human  errors,  adds  greater  all-around  effi¬ 
ciency  to  your  reel  room. 

Goss  Reel-Tension-Paster  with  Electronic  Digital  Paster  Pilot 


The  Electronic  Digital  Paster  Pilot  is  now  a  stand 
ard  feature  of  Goss’  famed  Reel-Tension-Paster.  This 
unit  insures  non-stop  web  feed  by  positioning  and 


bnnging  new  rolls  up  to  press  speed— then  by  sphcmg 
at  any  speed  up  to  70,000  pph.  Web  tension  stays  con¬ 
stant.  Loading,  makeready  and  core  removal  couldn’t 
be  simpler. 

To  imderstand  how  much  more  you  can  save  and 
gain  with  Goss  (Headliner  Mark  II  printing  unit. 
Imperial  and  Uniflow  Folders  and  Reel-Tension- 
Pasters),  write  for  the  latest  descriptive  literature. 
Address:  The  Goss  Company,  5601  W.  31st  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60650. 

THE  GOSS  COMPANY 


MIEHLE-60SS-DEXTER.  INCORPORATED 

Specialists  in  Web-Fad  Letterpress.  Offset  and  Roto  Presses 


The  man  you  see  walking  across  Red  Square 
has  been  covering  Soviet  Russia  for  a  record 
29  years.  No  one  else  has  even  come  close  ’ 
to  matching  this  feat,  which  requires  endur- 
ance,  diplomacy,  reporting  accuracy,  and  the 
highest  degree  of  objecti^ty.  The  important  ^ 
news  from  Russia  is  from  Shapiro. 


,it  ii:<  M •  illl  il' 


The  man  on  the  left  is  internationally  j 
known,  and  the  man  on  the  right  is  known 
^fmcipally  only  in  Indiana.  Yet  both  Henry ' 
j  j  '.Shapiro  and  Boyd  Gill  are  key  men  to  | 
i  (United  Press  International.  UPI  is  staffed ! 
.  J  j;{  j|  .yvith  many  big  international  by  liners,' 


and  also  with  less  known  though  not 
less  necessary  correspondents  in  every 
state.  International  or  local,  each  is  impor¬ 
tant, and  we  are  proud  of  them  all.  They  ^ 

work  around!  the  clock  to  bring  you  the  news; 
with, accuracy, and  with  dispatch. 


The  man  you  sfee  walking  past  Monument 
Circle  in  Indianapolis  is  Boyd  Gill,  upi  Indi¬ 
ana  News  Manager.  His  "Diaiv  of  a' Disas¬ 
ter”  about  the  tornadoes  which  killed  140 
appeared  in  nearly  one-third  of  all  pewspa- 
pers  in  the  state  and  won  the  Indianapolis 
Press  Club  Award  for  Best  Series  of  1965. 
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news-people 


UPI  Assigns  Morgan 
To  Pacific  Division 

Two  appointments  in  United 
Press  International  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

Joe  W.  Morgan,  forei^  editor 
in  New  York,  jroes  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  as  Pacific  Division  news 
manager. 

John  N.  Fallon,  Southwest 
Division  news  manager  in 
Dallas,  succeeds  Morg^an  as  for¬ 
eign  editor. 

Morgan,  53,  joined  UPI  in 
1934  in  Chicago.  In  his  new  post 
he  succeeds  James  C.  Anderson, 
who  will  be  editor  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Union. 

Morgan  was  born  in  Lafay¬ 
ette,  Ind.,  and  grraduated  from 
Knox  Collegre,  Galesburg,  Ill. 

Fallon,  43,  has  been  Southwest 


Division  news  manager  since 
1961.  Previously,  he  was  night 
foreign  editor  in  New  York  for 
five  years. 

He  majored  in  political  science 
at  the  University  of  Virginia 
and  joined  UPI  in  1947  in  New 
York. 

*  *  • 

Earl  Zimmerman,  editor  of 
the  Atom  at  Los  Almos  (N.  M.) 

Scientific  Laboratory — to  public 
relations  staff.  General  Atomics, 

San  Diego.  Peter  Mygatt,  press  Harte  Kilp 

bureau  head — to  public  informa¬ 
tion  office,  Atomic  Energy  Com-  wj  *  TP  •  J  a 
mission,  Panama  Canal  Zone.  tiaTle  l^rCSlCleilt 
Dudley  Lynch,  assistant  editor 

— to  University  of  Texas  for  a  Jn  ^0W  A  IlglUTlftllt 


Kilpatrick 


journalism  master’s  degree.  Ed¬ 
ward  'Walterscheid,  technical 
writer — to  University  of  New 
Mexico  School  of  Law. 


San  Antonio,  Texas 
An  executive  realig^nment  that 


Before  that  he  had  been  with  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  for  two  years  and  had  been 
circulation  manager  and  later 
editor  of  the  Snyder  (Tex.) 
Daily  News  in  the  early  1950s. 

Kilpatrick  has  been  executive 


Mexico  School  of  Law.  names  a  new  president  and  three  of  the  Express  and  News 

*  *  *  •  vicepr^idents  of  the  Ex-  1958  and  has  served  in 

Trueman  Farris  jR.,  formerly  Publishing  Co.  was  an-  various  editing  capacities  on 

assistant  city  editor — now  chief  Jioun^d  here  this  week  by  Con-  both  papers  since  1950.  He  has 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Mil-  C.  Craig.  ^  Texas  newsman  for  22 

waukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel.  Wayne  Houston  H.  Harte,  vicepresi-  years. 

Gaedtke — state  editor.  Laurie  company  for  the  past  Taxel  has  been  with  the  Ex- 


Gaedtke — state  editor.  Laurie  companj  lor  me  past  Taxel  has  been  with  the  Ex- 

Van  Dyke — assistant  city  edi-  three  and  a  half  years,  has  been  press  Publishing  Co.  for  12 
tor.  Quincy  Dadisman— from  named  president. 

city  desk  to  state  reporting^  staff.  New  vicepresidents  are  Wavrip  K^arL  is  a  nf 


years. 

New  vicepresidents  are  Wayne  Kearl,  is  a  veteran  of 
Kdpatrick,  executive  £5  years  in  the  broadcasting  in- 


Gerald  T.  Wright,  a  former  s^^ion 

member  of  the  classified  adver-  manager  of  the  first  television 

tising  staff  of  the  Houston 

(Tex.)  Chronicle  lately  execu-  ^^^alTana^r  S  KENS-Tv! 

Paper*^  Trade  ^Association  ^*‘***^  continue  as  chief  Rosenberg  Moves  Up 

Paper  1  rade  Associatira  executive  officer  of  the  company.  i„  p:..... 

named  classified  advertping  j  and  chairmL  of  Publishing  Firm 


Tacoma,  Wash, 
of  Charles  F. 


mana^r  of  the  Rock  HiU  (S.C.)  toard  -  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Evening  Herald.  Express  Publishing  Co.  Retirement  of  Charles  F. 

*  *  *  has  made  substantial  gains  in  Short  was  announced  May  5  by 

Joseph  E.  Flaherty — pro-  the  45  months  of  new  owner-  George  F.  Russell,  president  of 
moted  to  assistant  to  the  pub-  ship,”  Craig  said.  “These  pro-  Tribune  Publishing  Co.  He 
lisher,  Monterey  (Calif.)  Prog-  motions  are  recognition  of  the  said  Short  would  be  succeeded 
ress  Newspapers.  PAUL  J.  Mar-  progress  that  has  been  made.”  ss  vicepresident  by  Ralph  M. 
SHALL  —  display  advertising  The  Express  Publishing  Co.  Rosenberg, 
manager.  is  owned  by  Harte-Hanks  News-  Short  has  been  an  employe  of 


The  Express  Publishing  Co. 
is  owned  by  Harte-Hanks  News- 


Rosenberg. 

Short  has  been  an  employe  of 


*  *  *  papers  Inc.,  which  operates  company  for  33  years.  Rosen- 

August  Borio,  Los  Angeles  newspapers  in  nine  Texas  cities.  has  been  with  the  company 

bureau  chief  for  Copley  News  Prior  to  joining  the  Express  since  1918  and  has  been  classi- 

Service — journalism  award  from  Publishing  Co.  in  1962,  Harte  hed  advertising  manager  of  the 

Los  Angeles  County  Employes  was  president  of  the  San  Angelo  Tacoma  News  'Tribune  for  many 

Union.  Standard  Inc.  for  five  years,  years  and  assistant  vicepresi- 

dent  of  the  Tribune  Publishing 
Co.  since  1963. 

William  G.  Robinson  will  suc¬ 
ceed  Rosenberg  as  assistant  vice- 

nVI  ”  president.  Robinson  will  continue 

JIl  as  national  advertising  manager 

of  the  Tacoma  News  Tribune. 

•  XL  L*  X  .  XL  t  r  j'x  'IB  LB  X  SI  J  Ho  hus  been  with  the  company 

IS  the  subiect  of  the  major  Editorial  Research  Report  mailed  mcc 

•  since  1900. 

to  subscribers  last  Wednesday.  The  three  previous  reports 
were  "Local  Income  Taxes",  "China  and  the  West",  "Pro¬ 
tection  of  Privacy." 


EDITORIAL  RESEARCH  REPORTS 


1735  K  St..  N.W.,  Woshliiqtoii.  D.  C.  20036 


West",  "Pro-  Editor  Appointed 

Winnipeg 

A.  R.  Williams,  publisher, 
has  appointed  Tom  Green  as 
editor  of  the  Winnipeg  Trib- 
TS  une.  He  moves  up  from  the  post 

tni  iM-xann  editor  of  the  editorial  page 

to  succeed  Eric  Wells,  who  r^ 
signed  in  February.  Green  is 
_  a  native  of  Winnipeg. 
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in  the  news 

Eddy  in  New  Post 
On  Hartford  Conrant 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Four  changes  in  the  Hartford 
Courant’s  news  and  editorial  de¬ 
partments  were  announced  April 
30  by  John  R.  Reitemeyer,  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Bob  Eddy,  assistant  to  the 
publisher,  was  named  to  the 
additional  position  of  editor,  in 
charge  of  all  news  and  editorial 
operations. 

William  J.  Foote,  formerly 
managing  editor,  was  named  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  editorial  page,  re¬ 
placing  Herbert  Brucker,  who  JOURNALISM 

retired.  V®*'' 

William  J.  Clew,  former  as-  Wayne,  the  Po’ 

sistant  managing  editor  and 
Sunday  editor  is  now  managing  nig  sei 

editor. 

Irving  Kravsow,  formerly  as-  '\\r.  Derry,  who  has  been  with 
sistant  city  editor,  is  Sunday  jjig  papers  since  1952. 
editor.  *  ♦  ♦ 

Eddy  came  to  the  Courant  in  Lynn  Thomas — from  man- 
1962  from  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  aging  editor  of  El  Centro 
Dispatch,  where  he  was  man-  (Calif.)  Po-st-Prc-ss  to  night  desk 
aging  editor.  of  the  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Reg- 

Foote  was  graduated  from  ister. 

Yale  in  1927  and  came  to  the  *  * 

Courant  in  1930  from  the  New  Charles  Hai 
York  Herald  Tribune  as  an  edi-  financial  editor  o 
torial  writer.  World-Telegram 

*  *  *  news  desk  of  tl 

Bob  Wray — named  circulation  Y.)  Gazette. 

director  for  Foothill  Inter-City  *  * 

Newspapers  in  Azusa,  Glendora,  Clifford  A. 

Charter  Oak,  San  Dimas  and  suburban  staff  c 
Covina,  Calif,  ^  ^  tody  (N.  Y.)  C 

*  desk,  Schenectad 

Dennis  J.  Moran — from  as-  ♦  * 

sistant  advertising  promotion  £  Robie  Boot 

director  to  advertising  sales  pro-  Y.)  Ohsem 

motion  manager  of  the  Wall  copy  desk.  All 
Street  Journal,  Knickerbocker  A 

*  *  *  *  « 

T.  W.  Kienlen,  a  former  UPI  Fred  Brunin( 

business  news  reporter — to  Ed-  (N,  Y.)  Knick 
ward  Gottlieb  &  Associates  as  staff  to  Miami 
account  supervisor.  staff. 

♦  ♦  ♦  *  " 

Warren  Veis,  reporter  for  the  Daniel  E,  B 
Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Register—  as  executive  edib 
to  news  bureau  director  at  the 
University  of  California — Irvine 
extension.  • 

Charles  Elwell,  a  former  H  t 

Pomona  (Calif.)  Progress  re-  H  ^  and  cc 
porter — to  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  suburban  staff.  Other  ad-  H  rj  a 

ditions  to  that  staff :  Ken  H 
Fanucchi,  former  managing  NEWS 

editor  of  the  San  Fernando  ■  SAI 

Valley  Sun;  John  Glenn,  from  H  p.  .pp. 

San  Gabriel  Valley  Evening  H  rUKV*l 

Tribune.  H 

T  ^  ^  H  Tfmp/e 

JACK  C.  Cleland,  senior  man-  fALtich 

aging  editor  of  the  Southern  ^  ^t)Oi 

California  editions  of  the  Her-  ?  '  nation-wide  pe 
aid- American  Newspapers — re-  , 

tired.  His  successor  with  title 
of  editor-in-chief  is  Anthony 
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JOURNALISM  SCHOLARS — Earning  top  prizes  in  journalism  this 
year  at  Indiana  University  were  (from  left);  James  Nolan,  Fort 
Wayne,  the  Poynter  Scholarship;  Richard  Balough,  South  Bend,  most 
promising  freshman;  Sheldon  Shafer,  J.  Wymond  French  cup  for 
outstanding  senior,  and  Randy  Covington,  Anderson,  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Ernie  Pyle  scholarships. 


Charles  Haskell,  former 
financial  editor  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun — to  the 
news  desk  of  the  Schenectady 
(N.  Y.)  Gazette. 

*  *  e 

Clifford  A.  Carroll — from 
suburban  staff  of  the  Schenec¬ 
tady  (N.  Y.)  Gazette  to  copy 
desk,  Schenectady  Union-Star, 

«  *  ♦ 

C.  Robie  Booth — from  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch  to 
copy  desk,  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News. 

*  «  * 

Fred  Bruning — from  Albany 
(N,  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News 
staff  to  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald 
staff. 

«  *  e 

Daniel  E,  Button  resigned 
as  executive  editor  of  the  Albany 


^  AND  COMPANY 

DAILY 

NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


Tfmp/e  3-301 S 
AAtf/GH,  N.  C. 

1807  McDonald  lane 

NATION-WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


(N.  Y.)  Times-Union  to  be  a 
candidate  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  Congress  in  the 
29th  District,  The  seat  is  being 
vacated  by  Leo  W.  O’Brien, 
Democrat,  a  former  Times- 
Union  reporter. 

*  e  * 

James  F.  Chambers  Jr.,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Daffas  (Tex.)  Times 
Herald — elected  a  director  of 
Ling-Temco-Vought  Inc.,  elec¬ 
tronics-aerospace  corporation. 

*  *  * 

Benjamin  A.  Brown,  for¬ 
merly  news  editor  at  the  AP 
bureau,  Charlotte,  N.  C. — now 
correspondent  at  St.  Louis,  re¬ 
placing  Wick  Temple — named 
bureau  chief  at  Helena,  Mont. 

*  *  * 

Ralph  K.  Bennett — from 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer 
staff  to  the  National  Ob^rver 
in  Washingrton. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Willard  S.  Hansen,  editor  of 
the  Champaign  (111.)  News-Ga¬ 
zette — re-elected  president  of  the 
Illinois  Editors  Traffic  Safety 
seminar. 


Women’s  Page  Editor 
Gets  Bag  of  Prizes 

Washington,  Kans. 

Mrs.  Lois  Smith,  women’s 
page  editor  of  the  Ottawa 
(Kans.)  Herald,  has  been 
named  sweepstakes  winner  in 
the  Kansas  Press  Women’s 
writing  contest. 

She  was  awarded  a  silver 
charm  bracelet  at  the  25th  an¬ 
niversary  banquet  of  the  KPW 
here  April  30.  Milton  K.  Perry, 
managing  editor  of  the  Wichita 
Eagle-Beacon,  which  sponsors 
the  award,  made  the  presenta¬ 
tion. 

Mrs.  Smith,  who  has  been 
with  the  Herald  since  1946,  won 
first  prize  for  newspaper  lay¬ 
out  and  food  series;  second 
awards  for  feature  picture, 
news  picture,  news  story,  fea¬ 
ture  story  and  page  regularly 
edited  by  a  woman,  and  a  third 
prize  for  a  historical  series. 

*  «  « 

John  M.  Gordon,  retired 
amusements  editor,  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union,  has  returned 
from  Hawaii  to  resume  his 
duties  as  press  representative  at 
Storrowton  Music  Fair. 

*  *  « 

Gregory  E.  Nagy,  former  re¬ 
porter,  Bucks  County  (Pa.) 
Courier-Times — to  state  desk 
staff,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 

*  *  * 

Louis  R.  Guzzo,  columnist 
and  assistant  managing  editor 
of  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
for  the  past  year — appointed 
managing  editor.  Prior  to  re¬ 
joining  the  P-I  in  1965,  he  was 
arts  and  entertainment  editor 
13  years  at  the  Seattle  Times. 
*  *  « 

Robert  J.  Ebener,  reporter 
and  copy  editor  on  the  Atlantic 
City  (N.  J.)  Press  for  10  years 
— appointed  managing  editor, 
with  specific  duties  as  night 
editor. 


Whether  they  read  it  for  entertainment 
or  for  guidance,  most  people  read  .  .  . 

S.  SYDNEY  OMARR’S 

I  ASTROLOGICAL  FORECAST 

Published  in  27  countries  with  over  100 
million  daily  readers,  SYDNEY  OMARR’S 
Forecast  continues  to  lead  all  other  as- 
^  trology  columns. 

Recognized  as  “the  most  knowledgeable  astrologer  of  our  time,” 
SYDNEY  OMARR  writes  intelligently  about  astrology  in  a  crisp, 
entertaining  style  easy  to  comprehend,  interesting  to  contemplate. 

Write,  wire  or  phone  collect  for  current  samples  of  OMARR'S 
7-times*per-week  Astrological  Forecast. 

The  World's  Leading  Independent  Syndicate 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

250  Parfc  Avenue.  New  Yerfc,  N.  Y.  10017  1212)  YU  *-7*25 


Personal 

{Continued  from  page  41) 


William  H.  Mei'ERS,  formerly 
with  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  edi¬ 
torial  department  and  United 
Press  International — to  vice- 
president  in  charg'e  of  public 
relations  of  Combined  Insur¬ 
ance  Company. 

mm* 

JvLiE  Ann  Lyman — from 
Chicago  Tribune  reporter  to  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  maprazine 
Omnibus  in  Chicago. 

■  I  m  m  m 

Thomas  G.  Hughes  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  sports  editor,  Bennington 
(Vt.)  Banner — to  Pittsfield 
(Mass.)  Berkshire  Eagle  news 
bureau  at  Lee,  Mass. 

m  m  m 

Everett  J.  Landers,  a  former 
reporter  for  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
News  and  New  Brunswick 
(N.  J.)  Home  News — now  direc¬ 
tor  of  advertising  and  public 
relations  for  Magic  Fingers  Inc. 

*  *  * 

Dorothea  H.  Wingert,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Elizaheth  (N.  J.) 
Journal — president  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey'  Daily  Newspaper  Women 
Inc. 

♦  •  * 

Gordon  Englehart,  Indian¬ 
apolis  correspondent  for  the 


Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal — elected  president  of  the 
Indiana  University  Journalism 
Alumni  Council. 

*  «  * 

Albert  D.  Paglia— appointed 
classified  advertising  manager  of 
the  New  York  Post.  Myron  Zim¬ 
merman — assistant  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Paglia  has 
been  with  the  Post  since  1947. 

*  *  * 

Ray  j.  Taylor,  a  former  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Arlington 
(Va.)  Northern  Virginia  Sun 
and  vicepresident  of  Beaver 
(Pa.)  County  Times — named 
managing  editor  of  a  monthly 
magazine  to  be  published  by  the 
National  Grange,  Washington. 

*  * 

Richard  W.  Kipperman,  for¬ 
mer  sports  editor,  Yuma  (Ari¬ 
zona)  Daily  Sun — to  Western 
New  England  College,  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  as  director  of  public 
relations. 

*  *  * 

Allan  E.  Bovy,  fai-m  editor, 
Marion  (Ohio)  Star — to  Farm 
Credit  Banks,  Springfield,  Mass., 
as  public  relations  officer. 

«  *  * 

John  Gillespie,  formerly 
with  the  Congressional  Quar¬ 
terly  in  Washington — to  the  re¬ 
write  staff  at  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Evening  Bulletin. 

*  *  * 

Dick  Aarons — from  rewrite 


/  NOW  I  HAVE  \ 
I  MY  OWN  E&P  I 
\  SUBSCRIPTION  / 

_ 


^  I  YOU’RE  NO  \ 
DUMMY!  / 

- 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  E&P  SUBSCRIPTION  TODAY.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  tso  Third  Avemi*,  New  Yerh.  N.  Y.  10022 

Dear  Editor  &  Publisher: 

Pleaee  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 

Name . 

Address  . 

City . . State . Zip . 

□  Remittance  enclosed 

96.50  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — All  other  countries,  910  a  year. 


to  City  Hall  i-eporter  for  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Daily  News. 
Jim  Cartin — from  night  police 
to  rewrite.  Don  Haskin — pro¬ 
moted  from  copy  boy  to  night 
police  beat  reporter. 

*  *  * 

Kent  Brandley — from  sports 
editor  to  news  editor  of  the 
Fairbanks  (Alaska)  News- 
Miner,  replacing  Jim  Kaull, 
now  managing  editor  of  the  Port 
Angeles  (Wash.)  Evening  News. 
*  *  * 

Anthony  P.  Colantoni — ap¬ 
pointed  circulation  manager  of 
the  Haverhill  (Mass.)  Gazette, 
replacing  Jambs  I.  O’Hearn. 

*  *  * 

Richard  E.  Thomas,  adver¬ 
tising  salesman — from  the  At¬ 
lantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press  to  the 
Woodbury  (N.  J.)  Times. 

• 

75th  Anniversary 

Ann  Arbor 
The  University  of  Michigan’s 
department  of  journalism,  which 
offered  the  nation’s  first  course 
in  newspaper  writing  observed 
its  75th  anniversary  May  9. 
Wesley  Maurer,  retiring  chair¬ 
man  of  the  U-M  department,  has 
been  a  member  of  the  journalism 
faculty  for  42  years. 

• 

Another  Sailor 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 
Evan  Atkinson,  who  resigned 
as  a  reporter  with  the  Van¬ 
couver  Sun  to  go  freelancing,  is 
building  a  41-foot  trimaran 
(triple  hull  ship)  to  sail  with 
his  wife  and  family  of  two  to 
Hawaii  and  New  Zealand.  He 
wants  to  work  for  a  time  with 
a  New  Zealand  newspaper. 

• 

IVf.  E.  Resigns 

WiLUNGBORO,  N.J. 
Gerard  E.  End  Jr.  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  resignation  from 
the  position  of  managing  editor 
of  the  Burlington  County 
(N.  J.)  Times. 

AUSTRALIA 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  9500,000,000  invested 
In  Australia. 

To  kooo  In  touch  with  marfcatins. 
advortitint,  oublUhins  and  graohie 
art!  in  Auitralia  read 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

PuhlUked  fertni^uly 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $9 

Corner  Butt  A  Clitdcll  Sb.,  Surry  Hilit, 
Sydney,  Australia 


Trading  Stamps 
Buy  a  Mate  for 
Lonesome  George 

PITT-SBIRGH 

Readers  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  (Scripps-Howard)  are 
buying  a  new’  gorilla  for  the 
Pittsburgh  Zoo  through  a  pro¬ 
motional  campaign  launched  by 
the  Press  at  a  reader’s  sugges¬ 
tion. 

There  were  two  gorillas  in 
the  Zoo,  but  the  female  died  of 
a  heart  attack  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  This  left  her  mate,  George, 
a  lonesome  anthropoid.  Someone 
sent  George  a  television  set,  but 
he  ignored  it.  What  Lonesome 
Gieorge  wanted  and  pined  for 
was  another  mate. 

A  woman  reader  of  the  Press 
told  Barbara  Holsopple,  club 
editor,  she  thought  it  might  be 
a  good  idea  for  the  Press  to 
solicit  books  of  trading  stamps, 
redeem  them  for  cash  and  buy  a 
female  gorilla.  This  meant  $5000 
in  cash  or  2500  books  or  better 
than  three  million  trading 
stamps. 

Miss  HoLsopple  wrote  a  story 
about  the  suggestion.  Managing 
Editor  Leo  Koeberlein  thought 
it  might  be  a  good  promotion 
for  the  Press  and  suggested  it 
to  Press  Public  Service  Director 
Ed  Kasun. 

They  plotted  the  campaign 
and  assigned  Miss  Holsopple  to 
the  job. 

She  wrote  the  appeals  asking 
all  Press  readers  to  send  in 
books  of  stamps.  She  went  to 
the  zoo  and  climbed  in  the  cage 
with  Lonesome  George  for  Press 
photographers  to  get  promotion 
pictures. 

Press  readers  responded.  The 
Press  collected  more  than  $6000 
in  stamps  and  cash,  enough  to 
buy  the  gorilla. 

Lonesome  George’s  new  part¬ 
ner  will  be  arriving  at  the  Zoo 
sometime  this  summer. 

• 

Tour  Ads  Will  Run 
In  265  Newspapers 

Two  hundred  and  sixty-five 
U.  S.  newspapers  will  carry  a 
series  of  advertisements  by  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute 
this  year,  telling  American  fami¬ 
lies  how  they  can  “Discover 
America  Best  By  Car.” 

The  advertisements  —  nearly 
full-page — will  appear  in  168 
cities  in  every  state,  except 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  and  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  They  will 
provide  detailed  routes  and 
maps,  and  will  describe  the 
scenic  and  historic  attractions 
for  specially  planned  one-day  or 
weekend  motoring  trips  in  the 
newspapers’  respective  areas. 
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Why  are  so 


many  more  pumiper 

“sold  on”  M 
MGD  Unit  Drives? 


Trouble-free  operation, that’s  why! 


Trouble-free  performance  is  one  of  many 
good  reasons  cost-conscious  publishers  are 
insisting  on  MGD  Unit  Drives.  Doesn’t  it 
figure  that  the  one  and  only  press  drive  man¬ 
ufacturer  affiliated  with  a  major  press  manu¬ 
facturer  will  know  exactly  what’s  best  for 
matched  performance?  Made-for-each-other 
design  and  manufacture  eliminates  trouble 
due  to  imbalance  or  mismatch.  And  full  pro¬ 
tection  is  assured  by  the  one  single  warranty 
that  covers  both  the  Goss  Press  and  MGD 
Unit  Drive. 

In  addition,  a  strong  emphasis  on  research 
and  development  enables  MGD  to  keep 
coming  up  with  innovations  and  improve¬ 
ments  so  necessary  to  profitable  publishing. 


Those  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  MGD 
Unit  Drives  for  nearly  200  units  have  been 
ordered  in  just  a  few  months.  These  orders 
come  from  newspapers  all  over  the  U.S.,  and 
as  far  away  as  Mexico,  South  America  and 
the  Far  East.  What  does  this  mean  to  you? 
Well,  if  you  were  publishing  in  Mexico  City, 
Buenos  Aires  or  Manila,  you’d  select  the  most 
reliable  drive.  Particularly  when  you  con¬ 
sider  that  that  drive  offers  you  other  perform¬ 
ance  advantages,  too ! 

So,  no  matter  where  you  publish,  why  not 
get  more  information  on  how  MGD  Unit 
Drives  can  benefit  you.  There’s  no  obliga¬ 
tion.  Just  write:  Fincor,  Inc.,  3100  S.  Central 
Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650. 


FINCOR.  INCORPORATED 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Response  Still  Split 
On  Hunger  Pictures 

Bv  Rick  Friedman 


Response  is  still  coming  in  to 
a  column  we  did  Nov.  14,  1964, 
on  pictures  of  starving  children. 
We  showed  a  set  of  photographs 
supplied  by  the  Food  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Organization,  an  agency 
of  the  United  Nations.  These 
pictures  had  been  rejected  as 
“too  rough”  for  use  in  a  news¬ 
paper  series  on  how  FAO  was 
fighting  hunger  around  the 
world.  FAO  and  the  series’ 
author,  Sherwood  Ross,  a  free¬ 
lance  writer,  had  decided  before 
sending  out  the  series  that  news¬ 
papers  would  never  use  such 
pictures. 

We  also  showed  the  milder 
pictures  which  were  used  with 
the  series.  We  asked  readers 
which  pictures  they  would  have 
chosen  had  they  been  given  the 
choice. 

Reaction  was  split  right  down 
the  middle  with  some  people  say¬ 
ing  they  would  use  the  roughest 
pictures,  others  saying  these 
were  too  strong  for  newspaper 
use.  (Feb.  27,  1965). 

Canadian  Newspapers 

Several  newspapers  had  con¬ 
tacted  FAO  or  E&P  to  get  the 
series  and  run  it  with  the 
rougher  pictures.  Two  Canadian 
newspapers  tied  the  picture 
story  in  with  Save  the  Children 
Fund  and  Barley  for  Korea 
campaigns. 

Much  of  the  response  centered 
around  one  particular  picture — 
the  one  reproduced  here  (see 
cut)  of  an  Indian  girl  holding 
her  dying  brother  in  her  arms. 

We  have  continued  to  get  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  hunger  pictures 
and  requests  for  permission  to 
reprint  the  article  or  for  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  get  the  FAO 
picture  story,  rough  pictures 
included. 

One  publication  that  gave  the 
FAO  hunger  story  a  big  spread 
was  Panorama,  a  picture-type 
magazine  that  circulates  through 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands  and 
Luxembourg.  The  photo  of  the 
girl  and  her  brother  got  prom¬ 
inent  play. 

Ethics  CxMitest 

The  latest  reaction  has  come 
from  the  JoumaMsts’  World,  a 
quarterly  of  the  International 
Federation  of  Journalists,  Brus¬ 
sels.  It  has  a  circulation  of  8,000 
geared  toward  worldwide  trade- 
union  developments  in  journal¬ 
ism. 


After  the  first  hunger  picture 
story  ran,  Sarah  Watts,  editor 
of  the  Journalist’s  World  (and 
formerly  with  the  Rochester 
Times-Union)  asked  permission 
to  use  the  picture  of  the  Indian 
girl  and  her  brother  for  a  jour¬ 
nalism  ethics  contest  the  maga¬ 
zine  runs  each  issue. 

Under  the  headline,  “Too 
Gruesome  for  Use?”  Journalist’s 
World  readers  were  asked  to 
write — in  not  more  than  250 
words — an  essay  on  why  I 
Would  Have  Published  This 
Photograph  or  Why  /  Would  Not 
Have  Published  This  Photo¬ 
graph.” 

Here  is  the  winning  answer, 
written  by  Pacifico  N.  Aprieto,  a 
1965  graduate  of  the  Columbia 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism, 
and  editor  of  the  Asian  Atomic 
Newsletter,  Manila: 

“I  would  have  published  this 
picture  as  part  of  a  story  about 
the  FAO  campaign  to  stamp  out 
one  of  mankind’s  gravest  and 
most  urgent  problems. 

“The  picture  is  that  of  the 
face  of  hunger.  It  will  no  doubt 
be  too  gruesome  for  some 
readers.  But  this  only  under¬ 
scores  the  fact  that  while  mal¬ 
nutrition  and  virtual  starvation 
affect  a  large  number  of  the 
world  population,  there  are  sec¬ 
tors  of  society  that  are  only 
superficially  aware  of  how  it  is 
to  go  without  enough  food. 

“The  picture,  obviously,  is  in¬ 
tended  to  disturb  and  to  get 
response  from  members  of  the 
more  affluent  communities.  Cer¬ 
tainly  pictures  portraying 
hunger  can  be  had  that  would 
be  less  hurting  to  the  sensibili¬ 
ties  of  such  persons.  On  the 
other  hand,  for  those  who  have 
seen  hunger,  particularly  in  the 
underdeveloped  regions,  and  for 
the  hungry  millions  themselves, 
there  are  surely  pictures  that 
can  be  more  distressing,  shock¬ 
ing  and  gruesome,  like,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  of  conspicuous  con¬ 
sumption. 

“Unfortunate  as  it  is,  people 
must  fact  it — hunger  has  never 
had  a  pretty  face.” 

Other  Opinions 

Here  are  excerpts  from  other 
essays  in  the  contest: 

Eric  L.  Crabbe,  the  Outpost, 
magazine  of  the  British  South 
Africa  Police — “The  sleek,  well- 
nourished  condition  of  the  elder 
child  is  evidence  that  the  prob¬ 


lem  illustrated  is  one  of  health 
or  social  environment  rather 
than  one  of  hunger  in  the  sense 
that  FAO  uses  the  term.  .  .  . 
The  photograph  is  pathetic 
rather  than  gruesome.  Use  it  by 
all  means,  in  its  proper  context 
— social,  medical,  or  as  the  case 
may  be.  A  journalist  who — even 
in  the  best  of  causes — fakes  the 
evidence  does  not  do  his  profes¬ 
sion  the  honour  it  deserves.” 

M.  Sunday  Eshiett,  Lagos, 
Nigeria — “To  descend  from  the 
atmosphere  of  comfort  and 
plenty  into  the  dungeon  of  the 
hunger-raided  and  poverty- 
stricken  populations  in  which 
day  by  day  the  inhabitants  are 
dying  in  the  street  corners  and 
in  huts,  to  bring  their  plight  in 
pictures  to  the  notice  of  all  is 
not,  to  me,  uncalled  for.  Rather, 
it  is  an  essence  of  bold  joui’nal- 
ism.” 

Felix  Ogbonna  Ofoegbu,  Radio 
Nigeria — “Hunger  is  too  light  a 
word  on  the  lips  of  some  people 
who  can  afford  a  square  meal  a 
day  .  .  .” 

‘Sho<-k’  Effect 

John  McNally,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Newburgh  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News — “I  hope  I  would 
have  had  the  guts  to  publish  this 
photograph,  despite  some  trepi¬ 
dation  about  what  the  reaction 
might  be  from  some  readers  on 
the  grounds  of  bad  taste. . . .  The 
picture  is  gruesome  but  aren’t 
newspaper  readers  better  edu¬ 
cated  today  and  able  to  take 
more  grown-up  fare?” 

Jose  Luis  Masso,  a  Cuban 
journalist  in  exile  for  the  last 
five  years  and  now  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cuban  issue  of  the 
magazine  Bohemia,  Miami — “If, 
sitting  behind  the  editor’s  desk, 

I  had  received  this  photograph 
to  publish,  I  would  definitely  not 
have  done  so — not  all  that  is 
recorded  by  human  occupation 
need  be  published.” 

The  1965  Spring  issue  of  the 
Columbia  Journalism  Review, 
published  by  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  also  used  the  sister-brother 
picture  as  one  of  10  photos  for 
an  article  called  “'The  Cruel 
Camera.”  The  article  asked : 
“What  standards  can  be  applied 
to  the  journalistic  depiction  of 
the  violence  and  grief  of  man¬ 
kind?” 

Six  men  from  different 
branches  of  journalism  were 
asked  to  comment.  This  is  what 
they  said,  in  part: 

Joseph  Costa,  executive  editor. 
National  Press  Photographer 
magazine — “What  could  bring 
home  as  forcefully  as  this  pic¬ 
ture  does,  the  ravages  of  hunger 
and  starvation?  Again  it  con¬ 
veys  information  about  foreign 
places  in  which  we  are  involved.” 

Vincent  S.  Jones,  executive 
editor,  Gannett  Newsnapers — 

EDITOR  8C  P 


.  .  .  some  would  run  this,  ofhurs 
wouldn't. 


“This  picture,  with  the  proper 
story,  would  be  useful,  but  I 
would  prefer  not  to  run  it.” 

Thomas  Orr,  picture  editor, 
Newsweek  magazine — “This  pic¬ 
ture  I  find  very  repulsive.  I 
would  not  use  it  as  a  hard  news 
story.” 

Bruce  Palmer,  news  director 
of  KWtv',  Oklahoma  City — “As 
a  still  picture,  by  itself,  this 
would  have  to  have  spot  news 
value  to  be  considered.  As  a  por¬ 
tion  of  film,  perhaps  a  documen¬ 
tary,  I  would  not  hesitate  about 
it.” 

Walter  J.  Pfister,  a  news  pro¬ 
ducer  for  the  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Company — “Only  under 
the  right  circumstances  would 
we  consider  using  this  photo.  It 
is  not  a  pleasant  picture  but  if 
India  were  suffering  from  ex¬ 
treme  famine  this  picture  might 
be  used  to  bring  home  the 
tragedy.” 

Wendell  C.  Phillippi,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
News — “Not  offensive — and  tells 
a  horrible  story  of  hunger  with¬ 
out  much  explanation  needed  in 
cutlines.  VV’e  would  not  run  this 
on  the  front  page.  We  would 
consider  it  for  the  picture  page.” 

FAO  found  that  the  consensus 
among  four  Thai  editors  was 
that  while  they  might  publish 
such  pictures  as  appeared  in  our 
November,  1964,  story,  if  such 
pictures  were  tied  to  a  specific 
and  great  natural  calamity,  they 
would  not  do  so  in  any  normal 
course  of  events.  These  editors 
felt  the  pictures  would  be  offen¬ 
sive  to  the  susceptibilities  of 
virtually  all  of  their  readers  and 
would  not  serve  any  useful  pur¬ 
pose. 

The  Thai  people,  they  rea¬ 
soned,  were  deeply  considerate 
of  the  well-being  of  children  and 
shock  approach  to  engaging 
their  sympathy  for  the  plight  of 
children  suffering  from  malnu¬ 
trition  or  actual  starvation 
would  anger  them  more  at  the 
editors  than  the  situation  in 
question. 

(Continued  on  page  59) 
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Can’t  remember 
the  last  time 
we  sold  one  to 
an  amateur. 


Understandable! 

The  Durst  S-45  costs  over  $600.  And  that’s  more  enlarger  than  any  amateur 
needs.  He  can  do  with  one  that  offers  much  less  and  costs  less. 

Not  so  the  professional,  not  with  the  volume,  variety  and  quality  of  work 
demanded.  His  kind  of  enlarger  has  to  be  flexible  enough  for  all  his  needs.  It 
must  be  sturdy  and  rigid,  yet  smooth,  responsive  and  easy  to  handle.  Above  all, 
it  must  be  precise  and  efficient,  mechanically  and  optically. 

That’s  why  the  S-45  was  bom.  It  was  designed  expressly  for  the  pro¬ 
fessional— a  complete  laboratory  system  with  built-in  facilities  for 
virtually  every  darkroom  application.  ^ 

Color  prints,  color  separations,  microfilm  blowbacks, 
murals,  reductions  are  as  routine  as  black-and-white  \  t  ^ 

prints.  It  provides  for  complete  control  of  linear  distor-  % 

tion:  tilting  baseboard,  negative  carrier  and  enlarger 
head.  It  even  has  grooved  caster  wheels  for  track-  . 

mounting.  ^ 

Li^t  sources  are  quickly  interchangeable: 
tungsten  (to  500  watt),  point  source,  cold  light,  ' 

pulse-xenon  or  mercury  arc.  A  3-lens  turret 

permits  instant  switching  of  focal  lengths  for  /  K|| 

different  negative  sizes.  Slip  out,  drawer-type  /  VK 

condensers  can  be  quickly  changed  to  match  L  vfl 

different  negative  areas  and  focal  length  lenses. 

The  compartment  for  color  or  variable  con-  ^ 

trast  filters  is  located  between  the  negative  ^1 

holder  and  light  source,  so  as  not  to  deterio- 

rate  image  quality.  And  with  the  addition  of  an 

accessory  film  holder,  the  S-45  can  be  converted 

into  an  efficient  copy  camera. 

Enlarger  head  and  baseboard  are  individually 
counter-weighted  for  effortless  movement.  A  foot 
pedal  is  used  to  release  the  baseboard  position  lock, 
leaving  both  hands  free  to  make  desired  height 

All  in  all,  the  Durst  S-45  packs  a  lot  of  versatility 
and  productivity  into  less  than  6  square  feet  of  dark- 
room  space.  Write  for  complete  information. 

Durst  (USA)  Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.Y.  11533. 


Subsidiary  of  Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries,  Inc, 
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GET  U^CHED  i«OOUCTliM<\lVim  hJeR^ 

0/)  i  1  ;1 


BOOST  T^ESETTING  EFFICIENCY  WITH 
AN  JNTERTYPEi  COMPUTER  SYSTEM  step  ahead 

with  an  Intertype  Computer  ^system.  Speed  production..  Increase  output  from  the 
same  floor  space.  Cut  typesetting  costs.  [13.  711^  Combination  of  Intertype  com- 
ppiing  room  know-how,  and  Intertype  computers  and, peripheral. ecjuipment 


0e^igned  specifically  for  typesetting,  assures  a  practical,  easy  to  use,  easy  to 
j  maintain  operation  exactly  suited  to  your  needs.  D  Ask'us  to  prove  how  you  can 
profit  from  an  intertype  Computer  System.  Intertype  Company,  a  division  of 
Ha,rris- Intertype  Corporation,  36oiFur-  ;  \ 


map  Street,  Brooklyn,  Ne^  York  1 


Equipment 


This  year’s  Prhduction  Man¬ 
agement  Conference  of  the 
ANPA  Research  Institute, 
scheduled  from  June  5  through 
June  8,  has  been  extended  to 
June  9  to  provide  time  for  a 
round  table  session  on  computers 
Thursday  morning. 

Also  added  to  the  program  is 
a  round-table  session  on  offset, 
Tuesday  evening,  June  7,  Both 
sessions  will  be  in  the  Grand 
Ballroom  of  the  Sheraton  Cleve¬ 
land. 

Dale  Stafford,  president, 
Greenville  (Mich.)  News,  is  in 
charge  of  the  offset  session ; 
Dave  Gottlieb,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Davenport  (Iowa)  Times- 
Democrat,  is  handling  the  com¬ 
puter  presentation. 

Both  sessions  will  have  an 
open  discussion,  exchange-of- 
information  format,  with  presen¬ 
tations  centering  around  costs, 
performance,  application,  future 
use  and  past  experiences.  Both 
sessions  are  open  to  all  Con¬ 
ference  registrants. 

,  Speakers  at  the  Computer 
f^ssidn  ar^i  ^Cen  Shurr,  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herali;  John  McGann, 
South  Bend  (I'nd.)  Tribune; 
John  Riley,  Toronto  (Ont.) 
Tribune;  and  Alan  Dietz,  ANPA 
Chicago. 

There  will  also  be  a  Low- 
Computer  Typesetting 
Panel  moderated  by  Richard 
Thomas,  Marion  (Ind.)  Chron- 


Newport  News,  Va. 

The  Regional  Redevelopment 
and  Housing  Authority  has  ap¬ 
proved  detailed  plans  for  a  new 
Daily  Press  Inc.,  plant  to  be 
built  on  a  6.96-acre  tract  at 
Warwick  and  Mercury  Blvds. 
Transfer  of  the  land  for  $240,- 
400  has  been  completed. 

No  dates  have  been  fixed  for 
the  principal  construction  con¬ 
tract  but  the  new  plant  is  Ex¬ 
pected  to  be  completed  in  the  fall 
of  next  year. 

The  plant  will  double  floor 
space  now  in  use  in  the  25th  St. 
building,  the  photographic  studio 
on  Washington  Ave.  and  the 
data  processing  center  . .at  26th 
St.  and  West  Ave. 

Approval  of  the  company’s 
plans  by  the  RR&HA  was  neces¬ 
sary  under  terms  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  for  sale  of  the  tract,  part 
of  29  acres  in  the  quadrant  of 
what  was  formerly  Ferguson 
Park  housing. 

The  main  building  will  be  ap¬ 
proximately  200  by  200,  witH 
two  main,  floors  and  a  peijthousa 
of  about*  16()  by  |1Q(I  It  tdll  facq 


WHATtS  YOUR  CAPTION  FOR  THIS  PICTURE  of  Clarence 
Sfifeqel^  a*  printer  at  the  Joplin  (Mo.)  Globe  for  44  years?  Ron 
Hutchison,  sports  editor,  who  made  the  picture,  captioned  it: 
1  "The  Mars  I  \4fpuld  MdstlLjlip  to  jMalce  Up  My  paqy.|‘  |  j’ 


be  in  tShei  center  of  the!  first  floEr, 
and  the  mailing  room  between 
the  press  and  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  at  the  right  side  of  the 
gpound  floor. 

At  the  front  of  the  circulation 
department  with  access  from 
the  lobby,  will  be  office^  of  credit 
and  personn^  mapagers. 

On  the  second  floor,  left  front, 
will  be  wc^en’s  news  divisions, 
and  priv^tfe  offices  of  editors  will 
extend  across  >1.-^ 

building.  Hfere  also  will  Be  tele- 


Tape  Production 

Oakland,  Calif. 

A  continuous  flow  of  local 
news  copy  has  been  provided  the 
Oakland  Tribune’s  newly  in¬ 
stalled  computer  by  a  box  de¬ 
signed  and  built  by  Arthur 
Nunes,  chief  electrician.  Sp 

_ _ _  This  is  an  alternate  switching  table 

the  front ‘of  the  device  which  has  added  82  per-  -Wolii 

.  ,  ,  _ _ _ also  will  Be  tele-  cent  tp  the  tape  throughout  from  .  New>York;  Lloyd  Foss,  ANPA/ 

ti?  atamcase.  M  the  left  on  phone  switchboards  staffed  by  the  computer.  jjj  Technical  Center,  Easton, 

the  first  floor  will  be  the  adver-  two  operators.  i  Another  Nunes  development  is  Pa.;  John  Petrycki,  ANPA/RI 

using  department,  at  center  •.  News  and  photo  departirients  a  remote  control  P^iidl  in  .tfi^  )1lech|iical,  Easton,  Pa.;  and 

front  the  accounting  depart-  extend  over  the  entire ^space  composing  room  which  operat^  Ralph  Cranmer,  Williamsport 

ment,  and^t  right  the  circula-  gf  the  south  side  of  the/^ond  a  Servo-Mechanism  to  insert,  re-  (Pa.)  Grit. 

■n  y®**"  floor.  To  the  right,  a  mdz^nine  set,  release  and  start  the  com-  • 

will  be  a  receiving  area,  utility  overlook  the  press./The  en-  puter  three  floors  distant.  ^RnflAlli  Family* 

^u.pnient  and  electrical  con-  ^^ing  department  irlll  be  in  ,  BOaOHI  tamiiy 

rols.  .  ,,  '  jjjg  benteit.  Stereotyping  will  ad-  “The  Bodoni  Family,’’  a  24- 

New  Pu«88  mezzanine,  and  the  com-  Ag0nCy  ManaSCr  book  in  two  colors,  has  just 

.  «.  posing  department,  with  related  O  #  O  been  released  by  the  Ludlow 

The  new  Hoe  .  Cojormatic.  facilities,  vwill  extend  over  the  Carl  F.  Swenson,  president  of  Typograph  Company.  (2032  Cly- 
press  will  be  located  across  remainder  bf  this  floor  along  the  Star  Parts  Company,  has  an-  bourn  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.  60614). 
more  than  half  the  width  north  side  of  the  building,  back  nounced  the  appointment  of  Sixteen  variations  of  the  Bodoni 
of  the  building  at  right  rear,  toward  the  editors’  offices.  James  W.  South  as  Chicago  typeface  available  on  Ludlow 

with  provisioh  for  paper  storage  The  third  floor  penthouse  will  agency  manager.  Mr.  South  has  are  slfown  in  •  specimen  lines 
to  print  10  days’  editions  of  the  provide  five  offices  for  executives,  been  a  machinist  at  the  United  from  6.  point  up‘  to  96  point.  To 
Daily  Press  and  the  Times-Her-  board  and  conference  rooms,  a  States  Hydrographic  Office,  the  illustrate  how  various  Bodoni 
aid  as  compared  with  existing  community  mpet^g  room  with  a  Commercial  A’j^eaJ.  in  Memphis  typefaces  may  be  used  iij  com- 
storagfe  space  on  25th  St.  for  capacity  of  ^230  persons,  space'  and  Was* head  machinist  of  Our  bination  with  one  another,  sev- 
only  three  days’  operations.  for  secretaries,  storage  and  air  Sunday  Visitor  in  Huntington,  eral  interesting  designs  and 
Lockers  and  washrooms  will  conditioning  equipment.  Indiana.  sample  layouts  are  included. 
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Modern  Stereo  Proves  Itself 
At  the  Binghamton  Press 

“Come  to  think  of  it,  that’s  has  new  ammunition  to  use  in 
the  only  piece  of  equipment  in  ribbing  his  foreman  counter- 
the  plant  with  no  backup.  We  parts  in  the  press  and  composing 
couldn’t  go  to  press  without  it.’’  rooms.  He  explains:  “I  usually 

Speaking  is  Joe  Palmer,  stereo  tell  tour  groups  that  we  are  the 
foreman  at  the  Binghamton  meat  in  the  sandwich.  On  top  is 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  Press,  a  Gan-  the  composing  room,  and  on  bot- 
nett  Newspaper.  The  equipment  tom,  the  press  room.  (They  tell 
in  question  is  a  Nolan  12-ton  it  differently,  of  course.)  In  a 
master  stereo  furnace.  That  the  way,  that  master  pot  proves  my 
furnace  is  new  is  not  at  all  sur-  point.  There’s  lots  of  backup 
prising — virtually  everything  is  for  each  typesetting  machine, 
at  the  Press,  w’hich  moved  last  and  if  necessary  we  can  switch 
June  to  a  $5  million  home.  from  one  end  of  our  new  press 

Joe  is  justifiably  proud  of  the  to  the  other.  But  there’s  only 
model  stereo  operation  sur-  one  source  of  metal  for  the 
rounding  his  glass-enclosed  of-  plates.  No  plates,  no  paper!” 
fice.  Who  wouldn’t  be? — To  be-  He  estimates  that  the  Press 
gin  with,  the  room  itself  smacks  uses  nearly  three  tons  of  metal 
more  of  a  business  suite  than  daily  from  the  Nolan  master 
the  typical  newspaper  stereo  pot — IH  tons  for  initial  plating, 
room.  From  its  sunny  yellow  and  %  ton  each  for  makeovers 
walls  to  bright  concealed  ceiling  on  three  later  editions.  Typical 
lights,  this  is  a  room  in  which  press  runs  are  80,000  during 
rows  of  secretaries  and  chat-  the  week  and  85,000  on  Sundays, 
tering  typewriters  would  be  The  paper  averages  43  pages 
more  expected  than  blue-shirted  each  edition  (39  daily,  65  Sun- 
production  men  and  heavy  stereo  day),  with  Sunday’s  going  over 
equipment.  the  100  mark  on  occasion. 

Joe  weighs  his  observation  on  The  Nolan  master  furnace, 
the  master  pot,  then  breaks  into  equipped  with  a  gas  immersion 
a  grin  at  another  thought.  He  heating  system,  feeds  a  new 


12-TON  NOLAN  FURNACE  is  the  heart  of  stereotype  operations 
at  the  Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Press.  Checking  gauges  on  the  immer¬ 
sion  gas  unit  are  Stereotype  Foreman  Joe  Palmer,  right,  and  Mert 
Cox. 

Wood  special  autoplate  unit,  and  week  over  their  previous  opera- 
a  Pony  autoplate  from  the  old  tion.  It  used  to  take  seven  men 
plant.  A  Gifford- Wood  conveyor  about  20  minutes  to  feed  used 
system  carries  finished  plates  plates  for  remelting.  Since  the 
to  the  adjacent  press  room,  and  old  8-ton  furnace  had  only  a 
used  plates  back  to  the  master  single  chamber,  the  plates  could 
pot,  where  they  are  fed  into  the  not  be  remelted  while  metal  was 
furnace  by  a  May-Fran  lift,  being  used.  The  Nolan  three- 
This  automated  setup  saves  the  chamber  design  permits  con- 
Press  nearly  20  man/hours  a  (Continued  on  page  50) 


LET’S  WORK  TOGETHER  ON  THIS 


PROJECT 


*  (VISUAL  IN-PLANT  DEMONSTRATION) 


New  Products  Division 

BEVERIDGE  PAPER  COMPANY 

I  ■ 

705  W.  Washington  Street  •  Indianapolis.  Indiana  46204  •  Phone  Code  (317)  635-4391 


What  is  a  V.I.D.  project?  Those  initials  stand  for 
Visible  In-Plant  Demonstration,  meaning  you  see  the 
superb  action  of  Beveridge  Mats  in  your  plant  using 
your  equipment.  Pit  your  present  mat  against  a 
Beveridge  superior  quality,  1966  mat  and  judge  the 
printing  results,  ease  of  handling  and  economy. 

This  V.I.D.  project  requires  but  little  time  and  effort. 
Invite  us  in  at  a  convenient  time.  When  shall  we  come? 


BEVERIDGE  MATS 

For  Newspapers —  Beveridge  Auto-Pack 
Beveridge  High  Speed 
Beveridge  Multi-Cast 

For  Syndicates —  Beveridge  “500’’  Syndicate 
Beveridge  Color-Pack 
Beveridge  Red  Contrast 
Beveridge  Premium-Bake 
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How  s  your  image .  •  • 


READER-WISE? 


^  r  \ 


<f^ 


Do  they  devour  your  news  and  feature  columns?  Or 
do  they  give  up  fast  because  the  fuzzy  badly-spaced 
type  tires  their  eyes.  Make  your  offset  typography  as 
good  as  your  halftones  with  Linofilm  Quick’s  low- 
cost  photocomposition.  Reader-wise,  it  can't  be  beat. 


GROWTH-WISE? 


Ready  to  expand  a  little?  Why  not  really  move  up 
into  true  photocomposition  with  a  Linofilm  Quick. 
Offer  your  readers  quality  typography,  and  show 
them  you’re  growing  up  and  not  sideways.  Growth- 
wise,  it’s  the  only  way  to  go. 


APPEARANCE-WISE? 


1:^ 


A  good  product  deserves  good  packaging.  If  those 
fuzzy,  poorly-fitted  lines  are  giving  your  readers 
eyestrain,  they  may  not  tell  you.  But  what  are  they 
thinking?  Make  your  offset  typography  as  good  as 
your  halftones  with  Linofilm  Quick’s  low-cost  photo¬ 
composition.  Appearance-wise  you  will  be  amazed. 


COST-WISE? 


icV 


Think  top-quality  photocomposition  is  too  expen¬ 
sive?  Check  those  low-cost  figures  again.  You’ll  find 
a  Linofilm  Quick  pays  for  itself  in  increased  produc¬ 
tion  and  improves  the  appearance  of  your  paper  to 
boot!  Your  readers  will  approve,  and  cost-wise  it 
makes  good  sense. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY  Mei^enthaler  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11205 


1 


y 


mony  and  4.02%  ton.  “It’s  only  Binghamton  area, 
a  slight  difference,”  Joe  admits,  This  added  potential  could  be 
“but  you  can’t  argue  with  the  tapped  efficiently  only  by  match- 
results.”-  For  flat  I  casts,  the  ing  it  with  equally  modem 
Pi^ss  uses  a  Goss  8-column  full  stereo  production.  While  the  full 
page  casting  box  fed  by  a  Nolan  capacity  is  intended  to  meet 
2-ton  electric  remelt  furnace.  future  requirements,  each  com- 
“It’s  a  far  cry  from  the  days  ponent  also  fills  important  pres- 
when  even  metal  temperature  ent  needs.  For  example,  the 
was  judged'  by  the  scorch  on  b  double-unit'  press  permits  Ken 
scrap  of  paper,’1  Joe  concludes.  Dartiels,  press  room  foreman,  to 
Why  did  the  Press  go  to  such  leave  half  the  press  set  up  for 

ROP  color.  This  greatly  acceler- 
effi-  ates  adjusting  the  register  on  a 
weekly  food  page  color  feature. 
In  its  new  home,  the  Press  has  From  one  week  to  the  next,  Ken 
doubled  its  capacity  with  a  12-  has  found  register  changes  con- 
Headliner  press  sistently  within  1/32  of  an  inch, 
equipped  with  10  webs  straight  This  sort  of  dependability  is 
in,  four  color  halfdecks  and  two  possible  only  with  quality  plates 
folders.  It  can  produce  80  pages  produced  by  up-to-date  stereo 
straight  or  144  collect.  It  also  equipment, 
has  brought  ROP  color  to  the  ^ 

Moving  Day 

Honesdale,  Pa. 
The  Wayne  Independent  has 
announced  plans  to  build  a  new 
plant.  The  paper  has  been  at  its 
present  location,  740-44  Main 
St.,  since  1892.  The  new  plant 
will  be  colonial  style  to  conform 
to  a  theme  of  new  construction 
here.  Clifford  Ammerman,  presi¬ 
dent-treasurer,  said  the  new 
building  is  required  to  house  a 
larger  printing  press  and  other 
new  equipment. 


Modern  Stereo 

{Continued  from  page  48) 


tinuous  remelting  in  the  center,  unit  also  is  equipped  with  a 
while  maintaining  proper  tern-  Nolan  Meltevator  which  auto- 
peratures  in  two  separate  reser-  matically  lifts  as  much  as  600 
voirs  for  simultaneous  plate-  pounds  of  scrap  metal  and  pours 
making.  ^  ,  i  ^  ;  i  it  inl^o’the  furnace. 

Automatic  Pigs  '  <  !  .  efficiency  is  one  side  of  this 

impressive  plant  s  stereo  opera- 
Palmer  estimates  another  20  tion,  quality  control  is  the  other,  lengths  in  updating  its  stereo 

man/hours  a  week  are  saved  by  For  example,  metal  for  pigs  and  operation?  Three  reasons 

the  plant’s  new  automatic  pig-  metal  for  flat  casting  no  longer  ciency,  quality,  growth^ 
casting  equipment.  Previously  come  from  the  same  pot.  By  “ 
four  hours  a  day  were  spent  using  separate  pots.  Palmer  is 
pouring  remelted  scrap  into  pig  able  to  maintain  strict  control  unit  Goss 
molds.  Now  repigging  is  auto-  over  the  metal  analysis  for  each 
matic  with  a  Nolan  AutoMold  use.  Typically,  metal  for  flat 
unit  attached  to  a  3-ton  immer-  casting  is  kept  at  12.04%  anti- 

sion  gas  Nolan  remelt  furnace,  mony  and  4.08%  tin,  whereas 

This  installation  provides  the  pig  casting  metal  is  11.86%  anti- 


YOy  had  to  pour 


pi^s  by  hand 


P^e4A 

ENGINEERS  •  MACHINISTS 
TRUCKMEN 'RIGGERS 

CdimtaUl  fiocH 

55  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  N.Y. 

JAckton  3-ei05 


(THEN  CAME  AUTOMOLD!) 

Whaf  a  difference!  180  pigs  per  hour — three  times  the  production 
rate  of  hand  casting.  At  the  push  of  a  button.  No  more  pour 
pause.  Or  fill  'n  spill.  Hand  casting  may  still  be  quainter,  but 
AutoMold  is  sure  quicker.  Wins  the  efficiency  race — hands  down! 


CAPCO  Portable  Ink  Fountain 
CAPCO  Color  Separator 
CAPCO  Roller  Grinder 
CAPCO  Rewinder 
CAPCO  Core  Stripper 
CAPCO  Face-O  Type  Machine 
CAPCO  Plate  Gauge 

Capital  Tool  &  Mfg.  Co.,  hic. 

5000  Cahrirt  RmO  •  CillM*  Nrk. 
PkMi  W4-7C77 


The  new  symbol  of  quality  SCR  press  driyes 


Plate  Conveyor 
System  Installed 
In  A  Small  Area 

A  reversible  translating 
stereotype  plate  elevator,  oper¬ 
ating  between  the  press  room 
and  stereo  room  levels,  provides 
an  8'  3"  elevation  change  in  less 
than  10  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  at 
the  Huntsville  (Alabama) 
Times. 

The  elevator  is  part  of  a 
stereotype  plate  handling  sys¬ 
tem  furnished  for  a  new  press 
line  by  Wiretyer  Division,  Unar- 
co  Industries,  East  Paterson, 
N.  J. 

The  system,  furnished  by 
Wiretyer,  delivers  white  plates 
to  the  press  room  and  returns 
black  plates  to  the  stereo  room. 
In  addition  to  the  reversible 
translating  elevator,  it  consists 
of  reversible  powered  feeder 
conveyors  in  the  press  room  and 
the  stereo  room,  a  stereotype 
plate  conveyor  in  the  press  room 
and  a  control  system  to  provide 
automatic  operation. 

White  plates,  to  be  delivered 
to  the  press  room,  are  manually 
placed  on  the  powered  feeder 
conveyor  in  the  stereo  room. 
When  they  reach  the  elevator 
they  are  automatically  fed  into 
it  and  raised  to  the  press  room 


level.  Here  they  are  automati¬ 
cally  discharged  onto  the  press¬ 
room  powered  feeder  conveyor 
which  transfers  them  to  the 
stereoplate  conveyor  for  delivery 
to  the  press. 

Black  plates,  to  be  returned  to 
the  stereo  room  are  manually 
placed  end-to-end  on  the  stereo¬ 
plate  conveyor  at  the  press.  This 
conveyor  runs  at  two  speeds — 
high  speed  when  delivering 
white  plates  to  the  presses ;  slow 
speed,  matching  the  capacity  of 
the  remelt  system,  when  return¬ 
ing  black  plates  from  the 
presses.  The  powered  infeed  con¬ 
veyor,  which  runs  at  a  higher 
speed  than  the  stereo  plate  con¬ 
veyor,  automatically  spaces  the 
black  plates  as  it  receives  them. 
The  plates  are  fed  onto  the 
translating  elevator,  lowered  to 
the  stereo  room  and  deposited 
on  its  powered  feeder  conveyor. 

Translating  elevators,  a  de¬ 
velopment  of  Wiretyer,  provide 
a  fast,  eflicient  means  of  raising 
or  lowering  stereotype  plates  in 
areas  where  floor  space  for  con¬ 
ventional  incline  conveyors  is 
lacking.  The  elevators  consist  of 
a  series  of  saddle-type  carriers 
mounted  on  a  continuous  drive 
chain  in  an  electro-welded  struc¬ 
tural  steel  frame. 

Operation  is  fully  automatic. 
As  a  plate  enters  the  elevator,  it 
trips  a  limit  switch  that  acti¬ 
vates  the  chain  drive.  The  car¬ 
rier,  mounted  on  the  chains, 
picks  up  the  plate,  carries  it  up. 


SHOE  COVERS  made  of  plastic 
and  costing  7*/}  cents  a  pair  keep 
the  expensive  carpets  and  floors 
clean  in  the  new  building  of  the 
South  Bay  Daily  Breeze  at  Tor¬ 
rance,  Calif.  Press  Room  Fore¬ 
man  Don  Malone  hit  on  the  idea 
and  Production  Manager  John 
Tygret  dubbed  them  "booties." 

A  size  16  rubber  band  holds  them 
on. 

across  and  down  to  the  exit  sta¬ 
tion  and  deposits  it  on  the 
powered  outfeed  conveyor. 

Elevators  can  be  built  to  any 
reasonable  height,  yet  require 
less  than  10  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space. 
They  can  be  built  for  infeed 
from  either  or  both  sides,  to 
transpose  left  or  right  and  to 
feed  out  in  either  or  both  direc¬ 
tions.  Height  of  the  elevator, 
number  of  carriers  and  speed 
may  be  varied  to  suit  the  appli¬ 
cation.  Units  may  be  designed 
to  raise  plates,  lower  them  or 
both  (reversible).  They  will 
handle  up  to  20  plates  a  minute. 


Unique  Drying  Concept 
In  Vacuum  Former 

A  positive  air  flow  control 
principle  applied  in  their  new 
Vacuum  Mat  Former  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  Wood  Newspaper 
Machinery  Corporation  as  in¬ 
troducing  a  “new  concept”  in 
drying  stereotype  mats.  The 
new  and  completely  automatic 
machine  employs  a  unique  heat¬ 
ing  system  to  provide  a  steady, 
even  heat  claimed  to  produce 
more  uniform  shrinkage  and 
distortion-free  drying  of  the 
mat.  Key  to  the  operation  is  a 
specially-treated  sealing  blanket 
that  restricts  the  air  flow 
through  the  matrix. 

A  new  design  innovation  of 
the  Wood  machine  is  a  front 
loading  and  unloading  feature 
that  does  not  require  the  op¬ 
erator  to  lean  over  the  heaW 
core  when  placing  or  removing 
the  mat,  and  makes  the  entire 
chamber  completely  visible 
from  a  normal  operating  posi¬ 
tion.  Once  the  mat  is  positioned 
and  the  chamber  closed,  the  ma¬ 
chine  operates  automatically 
through  a  drying  cycle  that 
maintains  full  vacuum  to  flrmly 
seat  it  against  the  vacuum  plate, 
then  low  vacuum  for  a  preset 
shrinkage  cycle,  and  then  high 
vacuum  for  the  remainder  of 
the  overall  time  cycle.  The  cycle 
can  be  stopped,  and  the  machine 
opened  at  any  time. 


Only  a  stopwatch  can  time  the  speed  of  this  super 
production  folder,  which  can  handle  even  the  heaviest 
proouct  at  a  rate  of  almost  20  papers  per  second.  Fully 
proven  in  actual  service,  its  plus  features  include  anti¬ 
friction  bearings  throughout,  adjustable  pinpoint  cam 
and  folding  blades,  sturdy  cast  iron  construction  of 
folding  cylinder,  and  solid  forged  steel  cutting  cylinder.  & 

Delivers  an  attractive,  uniform  product;  fold  corrections  Ji 
can  be  made  while  press  is  running.  Its  minimal  main- 
tenance  requirements  are  characteristic  of  all  Hoe  built 
equipment.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  ■  ■ 

E.  138th  St.,  New  York  54,  N.  Y. 
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Burgess  mats  are  used  in  more  towns  and  cities  and  by  more  newspapers  in  the  U.S.  than  any  other  mat.  Big 
and  small,  far  and  wide,  including  those  above:  Honolulu,  Rapid  City,  Dallas-Ft.  Worth,  Pittsburgh.  Draw  your 
own  conclusions.  Burgess  Cellulose  Company,  Freeport,  Illinois  61033.  /\^X^rS 
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Site  for  Growth 
Purchased  Next 
To  Enlarged  Plant 

San  Rafael,  Calif. 

The  San  Rafael  Independent- 
Journal  is  completing  its  third 
plant-doubling  operation  in  re¬ 
cent  decades  in  its  expansion  as 
the  only  daily  in  the  county  just 
north  of  San  Francisco’s  Golden 
Gate. 

Simultaneously  circulation 
continues  to  grow  at  a  pace  that 
has  brought  it  to  virtually  twice 
the  1956  figure. 

Meanwhile  California  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  headed  by  Justus 
Craemer,  chairman;  Wishard 
Brown,  publisher,  and  Jack 
Craemer,  editor,  have  purchased 
the  old  city  hall  adjacent  to  the 
plant  as  a  spot  for  more  expan- 


Room  for  All 

Before  the  present  doubling- 
up  operation  is  completed  every 
department  will  have  been 
moved  into  a  new  and  enlarged 
location  or  into  a  renewed  and 
enlai'ged  area. 

Previously  the  afternoon 
daily’s  plant  was  doubled  in 
1950  and  doubled  again  in  1957, 
when  a  third-story  addition  was 


built.  That  provided  41,750 
square  feet  of  floor  space. 

The  new  expansion  to  a  total 
of  some  83,000  square  feet  came 
principally  from  development  of 
an  area  formerly  occupied  by  a 
furniture  store.  This  enabled  the 
reconstruction  of  a  half-block' 
wide  building  front  into  one 
unit.  The  newspaper  property 
now  extends  back  ^  over  the  rest 
of  the  block.  .  / 

Classified’s  move  into  the  new 
plant  area^  ended  a  period  when 
the  department  was  in  two 
separate  locations.  Each  m^ber 
of  the  phone  staff  has  a  separate 
office  with  a  desk  designed  after 
one  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Want  Ad  Refinements 

Classified  now  has  its  own' 
phone  number  with  a  double 
board.  Voluntary  desks ,  have 
such  refinements  as  sit-down 
counters,  added  Carl  Lehman, 
classified  manager. 

Extensive  promotion  of  the 
new  phone  number  meant  that 
after  80  days  half  the  calls  were 
made  directly  to  classified,  Mr. 
Lehman  said.  In-paper  promo¬ 
tion  ranging  to  a  full  page  and 
including  special  ears  and  ban¬ 
ners;  rack  cards  and  daily  want 
ad  page  boxes  were  used. 

Mechanical  equipment  is  being 
brought  completely  up  to  date  as 
the  move  expands.  A  five-unit 
Hoe  Colormatic  press  is  in  opera¬ 
tion. 


ONLY  : 

OFFSET  INCREASES  BUSINESS 

•  The  solution  to  increased  business  in  small . 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  through  camera 
type  and  paper  paste-up  isn’t  necessarily  off¬ 
set.  An  economical  chemical  engraving  depart- 
rnent  coupled  with  camera  type  and  paper 
paste-up  may  be  a  better  solution., Have  ^a 
frank,  unbiased  discussion  with  your  IrHpfeVial 
representative.  He  has  a  wealth  of  information 
and  experience  available  without  obligation! 


The  press  has  shown  its  abil¬ 
ity  to  produce  70,000  copies  an 
hour.  It  can  run  spot  color  or 
almost  any  page  and  has  turned 
out  as  many  as  11  different  spot 
color  pages  in  a  single  edition,- 
reports  Gordon  Dixon,  produc¬ 
tion  superintendent. 

The  I-J  pioneered  in  the  Cal/ 
Ink  test  of  water-based  inks  and 
today  using  that  type  for  all 
color.  4  Black  ink  is  of  conven¬ 
tional  type^  but  the  installations 
include  mist  control.  ^  i 

•  The  cold' type  room"  has  been 
desired  to  meet  the  heeds  for 
15  years,  a  special  room  has 
been  set  aside  for  a  computer, 
and  the  engraving  department  is' 
being  built  up  from  scratch.  As 
Mr.  Dixon  explains  the  transi¬ 
tion,  “We’re  doubling  every-) 
thing.’’ 

• 

Free  Maintenance 

Visual  Graphics  Corporation, 
manufacturer  of  the  Photo 
Typositor,  Posteriter,  Moditone 
and  the  Stat  King  announces 
the  inauguration  of  a  full  scale 
plan  for  free  “Lifetime  Pre¬ 
ventive  Maintenance  Service’’ 
on  all  equipment  it  manufac¬ 
tures.  The  United  States  will  be’ 
blanketed  with  factory-trained 
technicians  maintaining  all 
Visual  Graphics  Corporation 
equipment  in  peak  operating* 
condition. 
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•  Newsprint  Handling 

•  Stereo  Plate  Handling 

•  Mail  Room  and  Dock 

•  Count  &  Control  Systems 

WIRETYER 

Div.  of  Unarto  litduttries,  fnc. 

^ST  PATERSON.  NEW  JERSEvi 


McAllen  to  Direct 
Preprint  Project 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Richard  N.  McAllen,  40,  has 
been  named  director  of  web  re¬ 
search  at  the  Graphic  Arts  Re¬ 
search  Department,  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology. 

He  will  supervise  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  research  department’s 
web  labs  and  presses  and  in 
particular  the  current  three- 
year  color  preprint  project  with 
the  Peoria  Journal  Star. 

McAllen  joined  the  CARD 
staff  after  eight  years  as  super¬ 
intendent  of  offset  plant  activi¬ 
ties  with  the  William  Feather 
Co.,  Cleveland.  He  will  succeed 
Herbert  E.  Phillips  who  was  re¬ 
cently  named  director  of  the 
Graphic  Arts  Research  Depart¬ 
ment. 

A  graduate  of  the  RIT  School 
of  Printing  where  he  earned  a 
degree  in  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing,  McAllen  has  extensive  ex¬ 
perience  in  offset  printing.  He 
initially  became  interested  in 
graphic  arts  while  working  after 
high  school  classes  as  a  printer’s 
devil  at  the  Kane  (Pa.)  Republi¬ 
can  and  later  while  serving  as 
an  aerial  photographer  with  the 
15th  Air  Force  operating  in 
Italy. 

• 

Photon  in  Japan 

On  display  in  the  U.S.  Exhibit 
at  the  Seventh  Osaka  Inter¬ 
national  Trade  Fair  was  the 
Photon  713  “Textmaster,”  man¬ 
ufactured  by  Photon  Inc.  of 
Wilmington,  Mass.  Photon  is 
now  making  plans  to  expand  its 
effort  in  the  Japanese  market 
• 

Plate  Shaver 

f  The  Wood,  Newspaper  Ma¬ 
chinery  Corporation,  is  offering 
a  Heavy-Duty  Jlydraulic  Rotary  : 
Plate  Shavqr’  for  use  in  news- ; 
paper  plants.  The  shaver  is  built 
for  precision  shaving  of  elec-  I 
tros,  stereos,  ani  metal,  plastic, 
and  wood  base  plates. 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS! 
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U.S.  Farmers  buy  more  John^eere  farm  machinery  than  any  other  make 

If  you  need  photographs  or  information  for  your  farm  story,  telephone  or  write: 
Public  Relations  Department  •  Deere  &  Company,  Moline,  III. -Tel.  Area  Code  309, 792-4181 


The  Changing  Face  of  American  Agriculture 
With  this  fully  equipped  narrow-row  planter,  a  farmer  plants 
33V3  percent  more  rows  by  spacing  them  30  inches  rather  than  the  traditional  40  inches. 
Narrow-row  farming  . . .  combined  with  proper  application  of  fertilizer,  herbicide,  and  insecticide  . . . 

increases  yields  to  help  farmers  meet  the  world’s  growing  demand  for  food  and  fibers. 


3  Adult  Carriers  Forced 
To  Carry  Loot  from  Store 


Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Three  of  the  Charlotte  Ob¬ 
server’s  adult  newspaper  car¬ 
riers  found  themselves  in  the 
middle  of  a  robbery  and  kidnap¬ 
ping  story  April  30. 

They  were  among  seven  per¬ 
sons  abducted  by  two  gunmen  in 
the  process  of  robbing  a  super 
market  of  $18,000  in  cash  and 
checks.  None  of  the  seven  was 
harmed. 

The  three  carriers  are  Query 
Galloway,  W.  M.  James  Jr.  and 
J.  C.  Penninger  Jr.  James  and 
Penninger  were  sitting  in  Pen- 
ninger’s  truck  at  the  Park-’N- 
Shop  waiting  for  their  papers 
to  be  brought  to  them  by  Gallo¬ 
way. 

Then  two  men  drove  up  in  a 
Volkswagen.  One  got  out  and 
came  over  to  the  truck  and 
showed  them  a  pistol.  He  told 
them  he  was  going  to  rob  the 
store  and  that  they  would  have 
to  come  along. 

The  other  man  (Thomas  F. 
Cashion)  explained  he  was  the 
assistant  manager  and  that  the 
bandit’s  partner  was  holding  his 
wife,  an  employe  (Thomas  F. 
Dutton)  and  his  wife  captive 
back  at  the  Cashion  residence 
some  eight  miles  away. 

Cashion  asked  the  carriers  to 
do  what  the  bandit  said  because 
of  the  hostages. 

‘What  Do  We  Do  ^’ilh  Them?* 

About  this  time  Galloway 
drove  up  with  the  papers.  Not 
realizing  what  was  happening, 
he  joined  the  other  men  only  to 
become  a  captive  himself.  Once 
inside  the  store,  the  bandit 
called  his  partner  back  at  the 
Cashion  residence  according  to 
arrangements  they  had  made. 

The  bandit  told  his  partner  on 
the  other  end  about  capture  of 
the  three  Obsen  er  carriers  and 
asked  w’hat  he  was  supposed  to 
do  with  them — lock  them  up  or 
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bring  them  back  to  the  Cashion 
house.  The  partner  told  him  to 
bring  them  back. 

He  forced  the  carriers  to  carry 
out  the  bank  bags  which  con¬ 
tained  $10,000  in  cash  and  $8,000 
in  checks. 

Then  he  forced  the  three  car¬ 
riers  into  the  back  seat  of  Dut¬ 
ton’s  Volkswagen  and  they  drove 
back  to  the  Cashion  residence. 

Once  there,  the  two  bandits 
tied  up  Cashion  and  the  three 
carriers  with  strips  of  old  bed 
sheeting.  They  ripped  the  tele¬ 
phone  out  of  the  wall  and  took 
the  Duttons  and  Mrs.  Cashion 
in  the  Dutton  Car  back  to  the 
Dutton  home  w'here  the  bizarre 
crime  had  begun  two  hours  ear¬ 
lier.  They  tied  up  Dutton,  his 
wife  and  Mrs.  Cashion  and  left, 
presumably  to  get  their  car 
which  w’as  believed  parked  near¬ 
by. 

Cashion  freed  himself  and 
then  the  carriers.  They  walked 
about  a  block  and  a  half  to  the 
residence  of  Elmer  L.  McLaw'- 
home,  a  Park-’N-Shop  super¬ 
visor,  and  he  called  the  police. 

About  the  same  time  Dutton 
freed  himself  in  the  Dutton  resi¬ 
dence  and  then  freed  the  two 
women.  The  three  climbed  into 
the  Volkswagen  and  started  to 
get  the  police  since  the  Dutton 
telephone  also  had  been  ripped 
out  of  the  wall.  They  stopped  a 
police  cruiser  and  told  their 
story. 

When  interviewed  by  the 
Charlotte  News,  the  three  car¬ 
riers  agreed  it  was  something 
you  couldn’t  imagine  when  you 
read  of  similar  incidents  hap¬ 
pening  to  other  people. 

James  said,  “We  are  all  three 
big  men,  but  we  w’ere  so  scared 
there  was  room  in  that  back  seat 
for  another  man.” 

Despite  the  shaking  experi¬ 
ence,  all  three  carriers  delivered 
their  papers — a  little  late. 

• 

New  Plant  for  Offset 

Napa,  Calif. 

Purchase  of  a  downtown  block 
of  property  which  will  provide  a 
new  plant  for  the  Napa  Register 
and  enable  a  shift  to  offset  pro¬ 
duction  is  announced  by  this 
member  of  the  Scripps  League. 
Publication  from  the  new  build¬ 
ing  is  scheduled  for  early  1967, 
said  A.  G.  Llewellyn,  publisher. 
The  transition  from  letterpress 
will  include  installation  of  a 
new  five-unit  Goss  Urbanite  off¬ 
set  press. 

The  102-year-old  Register  has 
been  at  its  present  location  since 
1905. 


JSetvsroom  Ltd. 

In  an  exchange  during  a 
panel  discussion  on  Sex  in 
SDX,  concerning  a  proposal  to 
allow  members  of  Theta  Sigma 
Phi  to  join  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
Marjorie  Paxson,  assistant 
women’s  editor  of  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald,  mentioned  that 
many  women  work  in  city 
rooms  right  up  to  the  last 
month  of  pregnancy,  to  which 
William  Powell,  executive  news 
editor  of  the  Paducah  (Ky.) 
Sun-Democrat,  observed:  “We 
couldn’t  allow  that  in  our 
city  room.  There  isn’t  room 
enough.” 


Best  Stringers 
Rated  in  Survey 

Columbia,  Mo. 

Twenty-five  correspondents  of 
small  daily  newspapers  in  Mis¬ 
souri  and  21  correspondents  of 
Missouri  weekly  newspapers  re¬ 
ceived  top  rankings  in  a  special 
survey  of  the  work  of  news¬ 
paper  correspondents  in  Mis¬ 
souri  conducted  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

The  contest,  directed  by  Miss 
Maude  Freeland,  University  Ex¬ 
tension  instructor  in  journalism, 
was  open  to  all  correspondents 
of  newspapers  w’ho  participate  in 
the  Journalism  Extension  Pro¬ 
gram.  The  contest  is  sponsored 
by  the  University  School  of 
Journalism  in  cooperation  with 
the  University  Extension  Divi¬ 
sion  and  the  Missouri  Press 
Association. 

Categories  in  the  contest  in¬ 
clude:  Daily  newspapers — most 
names  in  a  column,  best  spot 
news,  best  news  tips,  best  series 
of  articles,  best  editorial  com¬ 
ment,  best  regular  column  from 
a  community  over  200,  best 
regular  column  from  a  com¬ 
munity  under  200,  and  best 
straight  news  story. 

Weekly  new’spapers  —  most 
names  in  a  column,  best  spot 
news,  best  editorial  comment, 
best  regular  column  written 
from  a  community  over  200,  best 
column  written  from  a  commu¬ 
nity  under  200,  best  chatty  col¬ 
umn  from  a  community  under 
200,  and  best  straight  news 
story. 

All  papers — best  short  fea¬ 
ture,  best  personality  feature, 
best  historical  feature,  best  work 
or  economic  feature,  best  con¬ 
duct  or  ethic  feature,  best  social 
feature;  and  best  political  fea¬ 
ture. 

High  School  Newspaper  Cor¬ 
respondents — best  news  story, 
best  school  column,  best  sports 
stories,  best  editorial,  and  best 
feature  story. 


University  Cites 
New  Gannett  Daily 

Muncie,  Ind. 

TODAY,  a  new  newspaper 
published  by  the  Gannett  Flor¬ 
ida  Corporation  at  Cocoa 
Beach,  Fla.,  has  been  voted  the 
Ball  State  University  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  in  Journalism 
aw'ard. 

University  President  John  R. 
Emens  presented  the  following 
citation : 

“March  21,  1966,  witnessed 
one  of  journalism’s  strongest 
and  proudest  days  of  the  year 
— the  birth  of  a  new  daily 
new'spaper. 

“TODAY  has  captured  the 
imagination  of  the  journalism 
world  for  recognizing  the  tre¬ 
mendous  potential  for  such  a 
newspaper  in  the  midst  of 
America’s  space  age  center. 
The  University’s  1966  National 
Journalism  Award  goes  to 
Gannett  officials  for  their  fore¬ 
sight  in  creating  newspaper- 
ing’s  brightest  star  of  the  year 
—TODAY.” 

The  aw^ard  w'as  accepted  by  a 
Ball  State  alumnus,  Homer  W. 
King,  editorial  writer  of  the 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat 
and  Chronicle,  also  a  Gannett 
newspaper. 

TODAY,  serving  east  central 
Florida,  is  the  first  daily  news¬ 
paper  launched  in  the  60-year 
history  of  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers. 

• 

lAPA  Getting  Ready 
For  Change  in  Cuba 

The  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Inter  American  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  meeting  in  New  York 
April  29,  adopted  the  following 
resolution : 

“1. — To  study  with  the  deep¬ 
est  interest  the  situation  which 
the  Cuban  press  will  face  when 
Fidel  Castro’s  regime  collapses; 

“2. — To  organize  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  a  forum  of  journalists, 
members  of  the  lAPA,  to  be 
held  at  a  special  session  during 
the  lAPA’s  XXII  General  As¬ 
sembly  in  Lima,  Peru  next 
October; 

“3. — To  designate  a  Cuban 
journalist  to  make  an  exposition 
of  the  case  and  invite  other  dis- 
tingpiished  colleagues  to  discuss 
it  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
Association;  and 

“4. — To  suggest  that  those  col- 
leagrues  to  be  invited  should  in¬ 
clude  Alberto  Gainza  Paz,  Jules 
Dubois,  Eduardo  Santos,  John 
T.  O’Rourke,  Julio  de  Mesquita 
Filho,  Guillermo  Gutierrez, 
Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro,  Man¬ 
uel  Cisneros  and  German 
Ornes.” 
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Weyerhaeuser 
today  is  a  company 
on  the  move. 


Weyerhaeuser  is  now  market¬ 
ing  more,  investing  more  and 
producing  more  in  more  places 
all  over  the  world  than  any 
time  in  its  66  years  of  growth. 

Weyerhaeuser  earnings  in  1965  were 
up  23%  over  1964.  Sales  were  a  rec¬ 
ord  $721  million— nearly  double  what 
they  were  ten  years  ago.  It’s  no  acci¬ 
dent  that  three-quarters  of  those 
sales  were  in  products  we  weren’t  even 
making  in  1956.  In  a  single  decade 
we’ve  made  a  planned  transition  from 
a  regionally  oriented  company  lim¬ 
ited  to  lumber,  plywood  and  pulp— to 
a  world-wide  business,  making  more 
things  from  wood  than  any  other  com¬ 
pany  anywhere. 

Our  capacity  in  everything  from 
raw  material  supply  to  new  plants  is 
keeping  pace.  We’ve  streamlined  our 
forest  management  programs  to  en¬ 
sure  a  perpetual  supply  of  wood  from 
our  3.6  million  acres  of  tree  farms. 
As  old-growth  forests  are  harvested, 
they’re  replaced  with  faster  growing 
second-growth  timber  that  will  pro¬ 
duce  even  higher  yields. 

Outside  the  forest,  last  year  we  in¬ 
vested  $115  million  in  expansion  of 
facilities:  from  a  new  particleboard 
plant  in  Oregon  to  a  paper  mill  in 
North  Carolina;  from  a  pulp  mill  in 
Canada  to  a  new  lumber  distribution 
center  in  Australia. 

Meanwhile  our  growing  product 
lines  are  penetrating  totally  new  mar¬ 
kets.  We  still  make  2x4’8.  But  now 
we’re  all  over  the  entire  construction 
scene.  We  make  giant  glue-laminated 
arches  spanning  100  feet  or  more. 
Plastic  surfaced  office  partitions.  A 


whole  new  family  of  beautiful  hard¬ 
wood  panelings— with  doors  to  match. 

Today  we  make  not  only  pulp,  but 
also  paperboard  and  600  grades  of  pa¬ 
per  for  every  use.  We’re  deeply  in¬ 
volved  in  packaging,  from  design  of 
the  carton  all  the  way  through  print¬ 
ing  and  production.  Last  year,  we 
solved  container  problems  for  such 
diverse  products  as  French  perfumes 
and  automobile  parts. 

Today,  most  of  the  men  who  really 
run  this  company  are  in  their  30’s 
and  40’8.  It’s  Weyerhaeuser’s  good 
fortune  that  the  challenges  inherent 
in  our  record  of  progress  have  brought 
to  the  company  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  minds  in  American  industry 
today.  And  there’s  still  plenty  of  room 
at  the  top. 

As  we  enter  1966,  with  prospects  of 
even  greater  growth  all  over  the 
world,  there’s  no  limit  to  where  those 
who  work  for  us  can  go. 

Because,  literally,  the  sun  never 
sets  on  Weyerhaeuser  operations.  We 
have  98  plants  at  home  and  invest¬ 
ments  in  25  abroad.  More  and  more 


of  our  domestic  products  are  mar¬ 
keted  overseas.  Last  year,  one-twelfth 
of  our  total  sales  were  export.  No 
wonder  we  need  our  own  fleet  of  ships 
to  take  care  of  the  comings  and  goings 
of  Weyerhaeuser  products. 

In  both  hemispheres— in  the  forest, 
the  factory  and  marketplace— Weyer¬ 
haeuser  is  on  the  move.  It’s  l^n 
called  one  of  the  more  dramatic 
stories  in  industry  today.  If  you’d  like 
to  read  more  about  it,  we  would  be 
glad  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  latest 
annual  report.  Write  us  at  Box  A-102, 
'Ihcoma,  Washington  98401. 


AND  OUR  MANUFACTURING  AND 
MARKETING  NETWORK  NOW 
COVERS  THE  ENTIRE  FREE  WORLD. 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Rexroth  Says  News 
Work  Hurts  Writers 

By  Ray  Erwin 


AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  NOVEL. 

By  Kenneth  Rexroth.  Douhleday. 

367  pa^es.  $5.95. 

Kenneth  Rexroth,  columnist 
for  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Examiner  and  author  of  a  dozen 
books,  often  is  called  the  last  of 
the  great  bohemians  and  the 
country’s  most  successful  icono¬ 
clast. 

Here’s  how  Examiner  Pub¬ 
lisher  Charles  L.  Gould  describes 
his  columnist  to  E&P: 

Living  Legend 

“He’s  stimulating.  He’s  con¬ 
troversial.  He’s  erudite.  He’s  a 
poet,  a  painter,  a  man  of  letters, 
a  social  critic,  a  lecturer.  He’s  a 
living  legend  and  the  last  of  the 
great  bohemians. 

“I  think  Kenneth  is  all  of 
these  things.  And  more.  He  is  a 
catalyst  for  action.  The  columns 
this  San  Franciscan  wTites  ex¬ 
clusively  for  the  Examiner  are 
razor  sharp.  And  frequently  cut¬ 
ting. 

“They  are  not  columns  for 
people  who  move  their  lips  when 
they  read.  They  are  columns  for 
people  who  can  move  mountains 
when  their  minds  are  moved. 
Our  readers.” 

This  autobiographical  novel 
deals  only  with  Mr.  Rexroth’s 
early  life  and  does  not  project 
him  to  San  Francisco  and  his 
popular  column.  But  it  does  re¬ 
count  his  early  and  brief  news¬ 
paper  experience  before  he  be¬ 
came  a  hitchhiking  hobohemian 
and  settled  for  a  stay  with 
radical  intellectuals  in  Green¬ 
wich  Village. 

Acid  Attack 

He  got  his  first  news  job  on 
the  City  News  Bureau  in  Chi¬ 
cago  at  $18  a  week  and  worked 
briefly  on  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  there  and  then  was  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Chicago  Herald 
and  American,  It  was  the 
Capone  Chicago  of  Ben  Hecht’s 
time  and  young  reporter  Rex¬ 
roth  became  cynical  and  un¬ 
enamored  of  news  work.  He  acid¬ 
ly  attacks  the  journalism  of  the 
time  and  place: 

“Newspaper  work  was  far 
from  being  romantic.  Most  of  it 
was  dull.  It  was  far  from  being 
a  good  school  for  good  writing  in 
those  days.  In  fact,  long  addic¬ 
tion  to  city-room  journalism  had 
practically  incurable  deleterious 
effects.  Journalism  classes  tell 
you  the  papers  demand  the  ut¬ 


most  compression  and  concen¬ 
tration  on  pure  facts.  Nothing 
was  less  true  in  the  Twenties. 
All  important  local  news  in  a 
city  the  size  of  Chicago  could 
usually  be  put  in  one  column. 
Nobody  really  cared  much  about 
facts,  just  the  appearance  of 
factuality.  One  of  the  signs  of  a 
good  journalist  was  the  ability 
to  work  at  least  one  serious 
misstatement  into  every  three 
sentences. 

Puffed  and  Padded 

“Everything  was  puffed  and 
padded  out  of  all  recognition 
and  it  was  puffed  and  padded 
w’ith  sentimentality.  The  Chi¬ 
cago  writers  of  my  youth — 
Anderson,  Hecht,  Sandburg, 
Sam  Putnam — all  might  have 
been  good  writers  if  they  hadn’t 
been  corrupted  by  the  awful 
sentimentality  of  the  police-court 
reporter.  Sob-sister  journalese 
was  the  distinguishing  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Chicago  Renais¬ 
sance,  and  its  effects  last  as  late 
as  Nelson  Algren  and  James 
Farrell.” 

Most  veteran  reporters,  even 
those  steeped  in  big  city  political, 
police  and  underworld  corrup¬ 
tion,  likely  would  dispute  Mr. 
Rexroth’s  too-severe  indictment 
of  their  work: 

“As  a  newspaperman  you  see 
so  much  of  life,  so  much  of  poli¬ 
tics,  so  much  of  the  real  organi¬ 
zation  of  society,  you  discover 
the  hidden  unbelievable  rascality 
of  men.  This  makes  you  a  cynic 
for  the  rest  of  your  life,  but  I 
should  imagine  that  year-in, 
year-out  confrontation  of  the 
Social  Lie  would  destroy  you. 
The  working  reporter  looks  at 
the  naked  behind  of  society  every 
day,  for  a  living,  and  he  dulls 
the  sight  with  cynicism  (in  the 
cheap  sense  of  the  word),  sen¬ 
timentality,  and  drink.  This  is 
not  for  a  writer.” 

An  Admission 

After  these  overdrawn  and 
cynical  charges,  Mr.  Rexroth 
does  admit:  “It  was  close  con¬ 
tact  with  individuals  that  was 
most  valuable  to  my  newspaper 
experience.”  He  also  credits  his 
brief  early  news  reporting  with 
teaching  him  to  write  under 
pressure.  It’s  nice  to  know  that 
not  all  was  bad,  even  back  in 
those  bloody  days,  in  newspaper 
reporting. 
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Hunger  Picture 

(Continued  from  page  44) 

A  former  Malaysian  news¬ 
paperman  now  in  that  govem- 
ment’s  service  as  a  press  at¬ 
tache  had  the  same  reaction.  The 
rough  hunger  pictures  would  not 
be  published  in  Malaysia  be¬ 
cause  they  would  be  too  dis¬ 
gusting  and  over-dramatic. 

Michael  Keon,  a  veteran  news¬ 
man  from  the  Philippines,  had 
the  opposite  reaction:  the  Manila 
press  would  print  the  rougher 
pictures  right  down  the  line. 

In  light  of  the  famine  now 
spreading  over  India,  the  com¬ 
ments  of  S.  Mulgaokar,  editor 
of  Hindustan  Times,  to  FAO, 
are  perhaps  the  most  interest¬ 
ing: 

“I  would  certainly  use  such 
pictures  myself  to  illustrate,  say, 
famine  conditions  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  and  have  indeed 
done  so.  So  have  most  Indian 
papers.” 


Charlotte  News;  second.  Tommy 
Estridge,  Charlotte  Observer; 
third,  Michael  Mauney,  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer. 

Pictorial — first.  Jeep  Hunter, 
Charlotte  News;  second,  Tom 
Franklin,  Charlotte  News;  third. 
Jeep  Hunter,  Charlotte  News. 

Portraits  and  Personalities — 
first,  Ken  Sturgeon,  Columbia, 
S.  C. ;  second,  Philip  Morgan, 
Charlotte  Observer;  third. 
Tommy  Estridge,  Charlotte  Ob¬ 
server. 

General  News — first,  Curtis 
McGee,  Houston  Chronicle;  sec¬ 
ond,  Charles  Trainer,  Miami 
News;  third,  Curtis  McGee, 
Houston  Chronicle. 

Category  “X” — first,  Ken 
Sturgeon,  Columbia,  S.  C.,  sec¬ 
ond,  Duane  Hall,  High  Point 
Enterprise;  third,  Charles 
Turner,  Miami  News. 


Papers’  Profits  Swell 
Employes’  Accounts 

Appleton,  Wis. 

The  total  value  of  the  Post 
Profit  Sharing  Trust  increased 
by  $85,574.41  to  a  total  of  $616,- 
668,  the  annual  statement  of  the 
trust  reveals. 

This  amount  is  owned  by  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Post-Crescent  and 
the  Tivin  City  News-Record. 

The  contribution  of  the  com¬ 
pany  from  profits  on  operations 
of  the  Post-Crescent  and  the 
News- Record  for  the  year  1965 
amounted  to  $47,161.42,  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  as  the  previous 
year. 

Net  income  received  by  the 
trust  for  the  year  added  another 
$19,719.73.  Dividends  accounted 
for  $13,916.82  and  interest  $7,- 
127.68.  Expenses  of  $1,324.77 
were  deducted  from  gross  in¬ 


come.  This  is  almost  entirely  the 
fee  paid  John  D.  Naber  for 
serving  as  investment  counsellor 
to  the  trustees. 

• 

Publishers  Selling 
Interest  in  Station 

North  Adams,  Mass. 

James  A.  Hardman  Jr.  and 
Robert  Hardman,  publishers  of 
the  No-rth  Adams  Transcript, 
have  announced  plans  to  sell 
their  interest  in  the  Northern 
Berkshire  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  to  Donald  A.  Thurston, 
treasurer  and  general  manager 
of  the  company,  and  William  W. 
Vanderbilt  of  Williamstown, 
Mass.,  former  governor  of 
Rhode  Island. 

The  broadcasting  company 
operates  WMNB-AM-FM,  North 
Adams.  The  sale  price  is 
$219,200. 


Id  rather  swftch...than  fight! 


SOUTHERN  WINNERS 
For  the  third  consecutive  year, 

Michael  Mauney  of  the  Charlotte  / 

Observer  has  won  the  “Southern  iZ 

Photographer  of  the  Year”  title.  L 

A  new  honor,  the  Southern 
Short  Course  Award,  went  to  y/ 

Larry  Tucker  of  the  Rocky  1' 

Mount  (N.  C.)  Evening  and  \ 

Sunday  Telegram  for  the  best  i 

portfolio  entry  from  a  photog-  1 

rapher  working  for  a  newspaper 
of  under  20,000  circulation.  ^ 

Categorical  winners  include: 

Picture  story — first,  Tom  Col-  1 

burn  of  the  Houston  Chronicle;  /  ' 

second.  Hank  Daniel,  Charlotte  I  / 

Observer;  third,  Dozier  Mobley, 

Columbia,  Associated  Press.  m 

Feature — first,  Pat  Canova,  l/ 

Miami  News;  second,  Michael  Y 

Mauney,  Charlotte  Observer;  ^ / 
third,  Don  Sturkey,  Charlotte 
Observer.  ^  ** 

First  in  Color  _ 

Color — First,  David  Nance, 

Houston  Chronicle;  second,  _ 

Bisell  McWilliams,  Tampa,  Fla. ; 
third,  Bea  Kopp,  Newport  News  mOG r~ 

(Va.)  Daily  Press.  mJUFL' 

Fashion  and  Woman’s  News — 
first,  Don  Sturkey,  Charlotte 
Observer;  second,  Michael 
Mauney,  Charlotte  Observer;  ^  jM|| 

tWrd,  Ken  Cooke,  Raleigh  Li 

Sports — first.  Jeep  Hunter, 

Charlotte  News;  second,  David 
Cupp,  Charlotte  Observer;  third, 

Michael  Mauney,  Charlotte  Ob- 

Spot  news — first,  Dozier  Mob- 
ley,  Columbia  AP;  second,  Pat 
Canova,  Miami  News;  third,  .  .  m 

Larry  Tucker,  Rocky  Mt.  Tele-  tOffctiWlfCS  IlfCm 
gram. 

Sequence — first,  Don  Hunter,  _ _ _ 
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-no  FILM  PROCESSORS  MAKE  THE  DIFFERENCE 


More  and  more  camera  men  are  switching  to  clean,  fast  LogEflo®  film 
processing  —  and  are  no  longer  fighting  the  headaches  of  hand  develop¬ 
ing  and  drying.  At  the  same  time,  they  know  they  can  count  on  consistent 
high  quality,  film  after  film  after  film.  ■  The  man  in  the  office,  too,  knows 
that  even  when  business  is  slow  each  film  is  costing  him  less  because  of 
reduced  processing  time,  lower  chemical  costs  and  smoother  work  flow. 
■  Would  you,  too,  rather  switch  than  fight?  Then,  switch  to  LogEflo  —  the 
most  widely  used  processor  for  quality  halftones.  Write  us  now  for  tech¬ 
nical  brochure  SE-20C  —or,  better  yet,  call  your  local  LogEflo  dealer  today. 


500  EAST  MONROE  AVENUE,  ALEXANDRIA.  VIRGINIA  22301  (AREA  CODE  703)  836-51801 


Editorial  Page 

(Continued  from  page  24) 

the  conservatives,  has  extended 
its  influence  to  the  columnists. 

But  there  are  other,  and 
sounder  reasons.  One,  I  like  to 
think,  is  that  as  there  has  been 
a  measurable  rise  in  the  intellec¬ 
tual  level  of  the  country,  so  has 
there  been  a  rise  in  the  intel¬ 
lectual  level  of  editorial  writers. 
Through  improved  journalism 
schools,  through  better  educa¬ 
tion  generally,  through  profes¬ 
sional  associations  such  as  the 
National  Conference  of  Editorial 
Writers,  whose  members  do  not 
spare  criticism  of  each  other, 
ASNE,  the  American  Press  In¬ 
stitute  and  the  Nieman  Founda¬ 
tion,  the  level  has  been  lifted 
and  pride  stimulated.  Some  of 
that  pride  has  even  worn  off  on 
publishers  and  more  and  more  of 
them  are  taking  interest  in  what 
they  say  editorially,  rather  than 
focusing  altogether  on  that  one 
line  in  the  monthly  statement. 

Declining  Influence 

I  think  there  are  other  reasons 
for  the  decline,  if  not  in  num¬ 
bers,  in  influence  of  the  column¬ 
ists.  The  wire  service  and  the 
special  services  are  putting  out 
more  interpretive  and  analytical 
stuff.  A  great  many  local  papers 
have  developed  their  own  Sun¬ 
day  review  and  interpretive  sec¬ 
tions  and  their  own  columns  di¬ 
rected  to  their  own  people.  It 
would  have  to  be  an  ignorant 
reader  or  editor  who  couldn’t  get 
out  of  a  first-rate  paper’s  news 
and  editorials  all  that  he  wanted 
to  know  about  the  world.  I 
wouldn’t  be  so  brash  or  futilitar- 
ian  as  to  suggest  that  national 
columns  be  thrown  out;  what  I 
do  say  is  that  they  are  less  and 
less  useful  to  a  good  newspaper. 

There  are  those  who  contend 
that  the  editorial  page  is  as  dead 
as  a  dodo  bird.  It  is  dead  where 
the  editor  is  dead  from  the  neck 
up  and  afraid  from  the  neck 
down.  It  is  dead  where  the  edi¬ 
tor  doesn’t  know  what’s  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  way  of  sociological 
change  in  the  United  States  and 
still  writes  to  the  twelve-year 
old.  Wally  Carroll,  speaking  at 
Marquette  a  few  years  ago,  told 
the  story  of  a  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  who  had  a  picture  of 
Willie  Stevens,  the  idiot  boy  in 
the  Hall-Mills  case,  pasted  on  his 
typewriter.  Wally  asked  him 
why.  “To  remind  myself  of  my 
average  reader,”  the  correspond¬ 
ent  replied.  When  I  was  coming 
up,  I  was  told  to  write  for  the 
12-year  old.  But  that  is  no 
longer  sufficient  if  newspapers 
are  to  command  respect  and 
where  they  haven’t  done  so,  take 
back  the  editorial  prerogative 
they  for  a  long  time  surrendered. 


There  never  has  been  a  dearth 
of  things  for  a  good  editor  to 
write  about.  I  became  an  ardent 
New  Dealer  because  I  was  bom 
into  a  panic  and  survived  two 
others  before  I  saw  the  cor¬ 
roding  effect  of  the  Great  De¬ 
pression  which  began  in  the 
South  long  before  1929;  a  de¬ 
pression  that  closed  188  banks 
in  one  day,  cut  the  enrollment  of 
a  college  I  knew  from  1200  to 
200,  sent  the  price  of  cotton  to 
5  cents  a  pound  (there  was  not 
textile  subsidy  then)  and  really 
created  poverty. 

Aside  from  the  national  and 
international  issues  we  have 
poverty  always  with  us. 

The  nestors  of  the  past  had 
great  issues  to  vrrite  about  and 
wrote  with  vigor  and  conviction. 
We  have  issues  just  as  pressing. 
I  would  say  with  Harry  Ash¬ 
more,  “The  free  press  was  con¬ 
ceived  not  only  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  verities,  but  as  the 
cutting  edge  of  change.” 

• 

Robert  Kennedy  Takes 
Editorial  Page  Prize 

Muscatine,  la. 

Robert  E.  Kennedy,  associate 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  won  first  prize  of  $300 
for  the  best  editorial  of  1965  in 
the  Grenville  Clark  Editorial 
Page  Award  contest. 

Harry  Lyons  of  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser  took  first  prize  for 
a  cartoon. 

Second  prizes  of  $200  each 
went  to  Meliton  Luna,  Metro- 
East  Journal,  East  St.  Louis, 
III.,  editorial,  and  Roy  Justus, 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star,  car¬ 
toon.  Third  prize,  $100,  edito¬ 
rial,  to  Leonard  V.  Finder, 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union, 
and  a  three-way  tie  for  third, 
cartoon,  F,  O.  Alexander,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  Gene  McNer- 
ney,  Oceanside  (Calif.)  Blade- 
Tribune  and  Bert  Whitman, 
Stockton  (Calif.)  Record,  car¬ 
toon. 

The  Grenville  Clark  awards 
are  sponsored  by  the  Stanley 
Foundation  which  seeks  to  fur¬ 
ther  education,  study  and  re¬ 
search  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  peace. 

• 

S-H  Broadcasting 
Income  Is  Higher 

The  addition  of  $401,636  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
WCPO  radio  stations  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  gave  Scripps-Howard 
Broadcasting  Co.  an  improve¬ 
ment  of  33%  in  net  income  for 
12  weeks,  ending  March  27,  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  a  year  agro. 

Net  operating  revenue  was 
$4,091,450,  as  compared  with 
$3,903,874  and  net  income,  with 
the  special  credit,  came  to  $1,- 
452,715,  compared  with  $992,976. 


How  the  ASNE  Began 

The  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  grew  out  of 
a  meeting  in  February,  1922,  which  had  been  called  by 
Casper  S.  Yost,  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  “to 
elevate  the  practice  of  journalism”  and  to  prescribe  certain 
rules  of  ethics  for  it. 

Five  men  met  in  the  Blackstone  Hotel  in  Chicago  and 
agreed  to  call  an  organizational  meeting  in  April  during  the 
publishers’  convention  in  New  York.  With  Yost  were  Eric 
Hopwood,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  George  Miller,  Detroit 
News;  E.  S.  Beck,  Chicago  Tribune;  and  Charles  H.  Dennis, 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

‘First  Annual  Meeting’ 

What  became  known  as  “the  first  annual  meeting”  took 
place  April  27,  1923,  in  the  New  Willard  Hotel  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  principal  speaker  at  the  annual  banquet  was  Presi¬ 
dent  Warren  G.  Harding,  who,  as  editoi  and  publisher  of 
the  Marion  (Ohio)  Star,  was  granted  an  honorary  member¬ 
ship  in  the  new  society. 

The  membership  today,  at  a  high  of  675,  is  limited,  with 
occasional  exceptions,  to  directing  editors  having  immediate 
charge  of  editorial  or  news  policies  on  newspapers  with  cir¬ 
culations  of  more  than  20,000  daily.  For  many  of  its  early 
years  membership  was  limited  to  editors  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  from  cities  of  more  than  100,000  population.  Publish¬ 
ers  are  eligible  only  if  they  are  also  editors  and  spend  a 
major  part  of  their  time  on  editorial  affairs. 

By  its  constitution,  the  Society  is  intended  “to  interchange 
ideas  for  the  advancement  of  professional  ideals  .  .  .  and  to 
work  collectively  for  the  solution  of  common  problems.”  A 
Canon  of  Ethics,  drafted  by  H.  J.  Wright  of  the  New  York 
Globe,  was  adopted  but  not  without  strong  objections  by 
some  members,  notably  Herbert  Bayard  Swope  of  the  New 
York  World,  that  it  lacked  any  force.  “We  have  no  way  of 
sinking  our  teeth  into  an  offender  against  our  code,”  Swope 
declared  at  the  1923  meeting. 

A  Hope,  Not  a  Code 

Hamilton  Owens  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  looked  back  at  this 
viewpoint  in  1955  and  wrote:  “Thus  the  Canons  of  Journal¬ 
ism  as  finally  adopted  expressed  a  hope  rather  than  a  true 
professional  code.  Later  events  were  to  prove  that  it  was 
just  as  well  we  abandoned  the  idea  of  policing  our  member¬ 
ship.” 

Owens,  who  had  some  reservations  originally  about  Hard¬ 
ing  being  “the  perfect  mentor  for  newspaper  editors”  in  view 
of  the  scandals  popping  in  his  administration,  made  these 
comments  on  that  first  annual  dinner  meeting: 

“There  was  the  white-haired  President  himself,  benign  in 
appearance  and  unctuous  in  manner.  His  theme,  believe  it  or 
not,  was  newspaper  ethics  and  he  took  as  his  text  the  code 
we  had  just  adopted.  He  approved  every  clause  in  it  and 
went  even  further.  If  he  had  his  way  and  could  write  the 
code,  he  said,  ‘I  would  ban  everything  of  a  vicious  character 
except  that  which  is  necessary  as  a  public  warning.  If  I  ran 
a  newspaper  to  suit  my  own  ideals,  there  would  not  be  a 
police  court  reporter  on  the  paper — never  a  police  court 
column  in  the  paper.” 

“I  got  the  impression  that  he  was  making  a  plea  for  the 
suppression  of  news,  but  then  you  have  to  remember  that 
mine  was  a  worm’s-eye  view.” 

In  recent  years  the  Society  has  devoted  its  attention  to 
secrecy  in  government,  serving  as  the  champion  of  “The 
People’s  Right  to  Know.”  Currently  it  is  active  in  represent¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  industry’s  position  on  the  question  of  fair 
trial  and  free  press. 


Alumni  Honored  News;  Maxwell  M. 

The  14th  annual  Columbia  Geffen,  publisher  of  Medical 
Journalism  Alumni  Awards  for  World  News,  and  Michael  J. 
“distinguished  service  to  jour-  Ogden,  executive  editor  of  the 
nalism”  were  presented  May  5  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal- 

to  Elie  Abel,  London  bureau  RuZIetm  (Class  of  1932). 
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For  Missouri  Fol  Building 


ROBERT  C.  NOTSON.  the  presi- 
denf-to-be  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  is 
executive  editor  of  the  Portland 
Oregonian,  a  member  of  the  S. 
I.  Newhouse  family  of  newspapers 


Fund  Started 

Columbia,  Mo. 

Dean  Earl  F.  English  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism  announced  May 
6  he  was  informed  the  Organi¬ 
zation  of  Past  Presidents  of  the 
Missouri  Press  Association  has 
pledged  $2,500  as  “a  start”  to¬ 
ward  a  proposed  Freedom  of 
Information  Center  building  on 
the  Columbia  campus. 

The  Dean’s  announcement 
was  made  at  the  Journalism 
banquet  of  the  57  th  annual 
Journalism  Week  of  the  School 
of  Journalism,  at  which  he  an¬ 
nounced  also  that  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Board  of  Curators  has  ap¬ 
proved  a  site  for  the  propos^ 
Fol  Center  building  in  the 


general  area  to  the  west  of 
the  present  Journalism  School 
Buildings  on  the  West  Campus. 

W.  L.  Simpson,  publisher  of 
the  Holden  (Mo.)  Progress,  is 
chairman  of  the  MPA  Past 
Presidents. 

The  MPA  Gold  Cup  Award 
for  the  best  Missouri  daily 
newspaper  was  awarded  to  the 
Independence  Examiner  for  the 
second  consecutive  year. 

The  North  Kansas  City 
Press-Dispatch  was  awarded 
the  Gold  Cup  Award  for  the 
best  Missouri  weekly. 

The  Community  Service 
Award  for  weekly  newspapers 
went  to  the  Eldon  Advertiser 
and  the  Pacific  Transcript.  The 


Community  Service  Award  for 
a  daily  newspaper  was  awarded 
to  the  Cape  GirardeoM  South¬ 
east  Missourian. 

• 

Guild  Wins  and  Loses 

VENTiniA,  Calif. 

Editorial  department  employes 
at  the  Ventura  Star-Free  Press 
voted  23  to  11  in  a  recent  elec¬ 
tion  against  the  Los  Angeles 
Newspaper  Guild  as  bargaining 
agent.  At  the  same  time,  edito¬ 
rial  proofroom  workers  voted 
5  to  1  to  affiliate  with  the  typo¬ 
graphical  union  which  has  juris¬ 
diction  in  the  composing  room. 
Circulation  employes  voted  21 
to  6  for  guild  representation. 


11  M. 
’dicol 
el  J. 
f  the 
:mal- 

19M 


.  .  .  Born  Dec.  28.  1902  ..  . 
Father  was  a  teacher  and  a 
lawyer  .  .  .  Bob  edited  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  newspaper  when  he  was 
12  .  .  .  Married  Adelia  White, 
fellow  student  at  Willamette  Uni¬ 
versity,  40  years  ago  June  5  ,  .  . 
Began  career  as  reporter  on  the 
Oregon  Stateman,  Salem,  came 
east  to  study  at  Columbia  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Journalism,  space 
writer  for  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  back 
to  Oregon  and  a  job  on  the 
Oregonian  .  .  .  Managing  editor 
of  that  paper  for  24  years  before 
promotion  to  present  post  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1965. 


ASNE 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

Ann  Landers,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times;  Dr.  Melvin  Reid,  of 
Byron  Harless  &  Associates,  and 
Tom  Wolfe,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  writer.  Their  topic  is 
“Attracting  Young  Adult 
Readers.” 

Prime  Minister  at  Dinner 

The  leader  of  the  Opposition 
in  the  Canadian  Parliament, 

John  G.  Diefenbaker,  former 
Prime  Minister,  is  listed  for  the 
Thursday  luncheon  address.  The 
time  after  this  meeting  will  be 
open  for  tours  including  one  to 
the  site  of  Expo  67,  Montreal 
world’s  fair. 

Prime  Minister  Lester  B. 

Pearson  has  the  spotlight  at  the 
annual  dinner. 

In  the  election  of  officers, 

Robert  C.  Notson  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian  is  slated  to  ad¬ 
vance  to  the  presidency,  succeed¬ 
ing  Vermont  C.  Royster  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  Michael 
J.  Ogden  of  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal  and  Bulletin  is 
second  vicepresident.  William 
P.  Steven  of  Field  Enterprises 
is  secretary  and  Vincent  S. 

Jones  is  treasurer. 
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BIENVENUE 

(WE  SPEAK  ENGLISH,  TOO) 


You  don't  have  to  check  your  mother 
tongue  at  the  door  while  meeting  in  the 
world’s  second  largest  French-speaking  city. 
The  lettering  on  our  welcome  mat  says: 
“Hospitalite  Spoken  Here.” 

Les  Montrealais  are  old  hands  at  wel¬ 
coming  visitors  from  all  over  the  world 
(they’ll  number  in  the  millions  when  we 
open  EXPO  67  next  year)  .  .  .  and  we’re 
proud  of  the  exciting  sights,  sounds,  experi¬ 
ences  and  epicurean  delights  the  city  pro¬ 
vides.  JrJs  magnifiquel 

If  you’d  like  some  guidance,  or  want  to 
know  the  French  Canadians  better,  we’ll  be 
pleased  to  help  you.  After  all,  we  serve  over 
1,600,000  of  them. 

— Jacques  Brillant,  President 
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“I  hear  they  might  move  towaH 
the  same  thing  in  Viet  Nam.” 

One  Corky  cartoon  shows 
Mao  conferring  with  aides  over 
reports  of  unrest,  famine,  floods 
and  poor  economy.  The  caption: 
“I  wish  they  would  invade  ua 
We  sure  could  use  some  of  that 
aid  to  war-tom  countries.” 


SYNDICATES 


Corky’s  Cartoons 
Asian  Viewpoint 

By  Ray  Erwin 


Manning  Marks 
His  40th  Year 
In  Cartooning 


The  Asian  viewpoint,  essen¬ 
tial  to  balanced  consideration  of 
world  affairs  today,  will  come  to 
U.  S.  newspaper  ^itorial  pages 
from  the  pen  of  an  Asian  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist. 


The  feature:  Editorial  car¬ 
toon. 

The  cartoonist:  Corky  (Corky 
Trinidad,  Philippines  Hendd  in 
Manila). 

The  format:  Two  four-column 
cartoons  a  week  in  mat  and/or 
reproduction  proof  form. 

The  release:  Immediate. 

The  distributor:  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate. 


HEUAi-D 


1719  N  street,  N.W. 
Washington,  O.C.  20036 
PHONE  (202)  667-2255 


Iff . . . . 

syndicate 

Sentences 

jT-— . . mi . . . I . . . I 

Numerous  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  all  over  the  country  have 
sent  requests  to  Dr.  Carlyle 
Adams,  Stated  Clerk  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Albany  and  writer 
of  “Our  Religions”  column  for 
the  Register  and  Tribune  Syndi¬ 
cate,  for  the  invocation  he  gave 
at  the  ANPA  luncheon.  The 
invocation  follows: 

For  the  power  of  words  to  en¬ 
lighten  the  mind  and  free  the 
human  spirit,  we  give  thanks  to 
Thee,  Almighty  God. 

For  courage  that  is  tempered 
with  humility,  for  candor  that  is 
modified  by  love,  and  for  crea¬ 
tive  vision  that  exalts  human 
dignity  we  humbly  pray. 

Praise  be  to  Thee,  0  Lord, 
Ruler  of  the  Universe,  who  dost 
bring  forth  bread  from  the  earth 
to  nourish  and  sustain  our 
bodies; 

Bless  us,  O  Lord,  and  these. 
Thine  own  gifts,  which  we  are 
about  to  receive  from  Thy 
bounty;  and  to  Thy  Holy  Name 
be  all  glory  and  praise  forever. 
Amen. 

(The  last  two  paragraphs  are 
adaptations  of  Jewish  and 
Catholic  Table  Blessings). 


Althouse  Writes 
Sunday  School 
Lesson  Column 

The  Rev.  Lawrence  W.  Alt- 
house,  minister  of  Calvary 
Evangelical  United  Brethren 
Church,  Mohnton,  Pa.,  has  been 
selected  to  write  the  newspaper 
column,  “The  Bible  Speaks,” 
starting  in  July.  He  succeeds 
Dr.  Kenneth  J.  Foreman,  who 
has  retired  after  writing  the 
column  since  1948. 

“The  Bible  Speaks”  is  based 
on  the  International  Uniform 
Lesson  Outlines,  produced  by 
the  Uniform  Lesson  Committee 
of  the  Division  of  Christian  Ed¬ 
ucation,  National  Council  of 
Churches,”  said  Mrs.  Helen 
Cantley,  managing  director  of 
National  Council  Religpous  Fea¬ 
tures.  It  is  for  use  of  weekly 
newspapers  and  small  dailies, 
and  currently  runs  in  nearly  300 
newspapers.  Syndication  for 
“The  Bible  Speaks”  is  handled 
by  Community  Press  Service, 
Frankfort,  Ky." 

A  native  of  Reading,  Pa.,  Mr. 
Althouse  is  a  graduate  of  Whar¬ 
ton  School  of  Finance  and  Com¬ 
merce,  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  with  a  degree  in  econom¬ 
ics.  He  is  a  graduate  of  United 


Theological  Seminary,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  and  is  working  on  his 
thesis  for  S.T.M.  degree  in  re¬ 
ligious  education. 

*  «  « 

Cheerful  Phil, 
Wine  Columnist, 
Stays  in  Print 

Fairfax,  Calif. 

Philip  Hiaring  decided  to  go 
“for  pay”  when  he  dropped  his 
Wine  Institute  affiliation  after 
writing  his  Cheerful  Vintner 
column  for  free  for  more  than 
four  years. 

Syndicate  experts  said  it 
couldn’t  be  done  and  turned 
thumbs  down  in  response  to  sug¬ 
gestions  presented  by  Hiaring, 
whose  column  on  wine  and  food 
had  appeared  without  charge  in 
nearly  100  newspapers.  He 
writes  under  the  name  of  Philip 
Harding. 

The  syndicate  people  said 
everyone  knows  food  editors 
don’t  buy  columns.  They  have 
too  many  free  ones.  Not  even  a 
veteran  salesman  backed  by  a 
big-name  syndicate  could  sell  his 
col  imn,  Hiaring  was  told. 

“So  I  tried  anyway,  and  it 
worked,”  the  Cheerful  Vintner 
told  E&P.  And  he  intends  to 
keep  the  project  going  now  that 


it  has  demonstrated  its  worth 
with  a  dozen  newspapers  paying 
for  the  product. 

Hiaring  promised  the  column 
would  thump  no  one’s  wine  tub, 
and  pointed  out  that  not  every 
one  can  boast  of  having  been 
described  as  “the  Ann  Landers 
of  the  spirits  world.” 

Meanwhile  the  Wine  Institute 
reported  continued  success  with 
its  column,  available  to  food  edi¬ 
tors  on  a  first  come,  first  served 
basis.  The  column  is  written  by 
Jack  Butters,  chief  of  WI’s 
media  services,  under  the  name 
of  Charles  Curtis. 

«  «  « 

War  Series  Done 
As  A  Dialogue 

Chicago 

When  Chicago  Tribune  re¬ 
porter  Chesly  Manly  returned 
from  Viet  Nam,  Editor  W.  D. 
Maxwell,  instead  of  having  him 
write  the  usual  home-from-the- 
war  series,  engaged  him  in  a 
series  of  dialogues  with  the 
newspaper’s  editorial  board. 

Three  sessions  were  held. 

Interest  by  Tribune  readers 
resulted  in  the  series  being  re¬ 
printed  and  made  available  to 
the  public.  The  reprints  may  be 
obtained  free  from  the  Tribune 
Public  Service  offices. 


for  the  second  time... 

VOTED  TOP  HUMOR  STRIP  OF  YEAR 

GORDO. 

hy  National  Cartoonists  Society 


FEAST  YOUR  EYES  AND  GIVE  YOUR  FUNNY  BONE  A  BREAK 


Send  for  daily  strip  and  Sunday  page  samples  today! 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

-  220  EAST  42ncl  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.Y.  10017  - 
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PAGE  OF  THE  WEEK 

Small  Flaws 
Spoil  Good 
Typography 

Bjr  Edmund  C.  Arnold 

The  primary  function  of  a 
picture  on  a  newspaper  page  is 
communication,  just  as  that  is 
the  primary  function  of  the 
newspaper  itself.  But  a  second¬ 
ary  function  is  of  importance, 
too;  pictures  prevent  jamming 
of  heads. 

A  headline  is  a  salesman,  at¬ 
tempting  to  sell  the  story  below 
to  the  reader.  If  more  than  one 
flesh-and-blood  salesman  tries  to 
sell  a  prospect  at  the  same  time, 
chances  are  that  he’ll  buy  from 
none.  If  heads  are  jammed  into 
a  tight  area,  the  reader  will  be 
just  as  reluctant  to  “buy”  a 
single  story.  Often  he’ll  g;o  to 
another  area  of  the  page  or  even 
to  another  page. 

This  week’s  page  from  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star,  uses 
pictures  well  for  both  purposes. 

Three  major  stories  broke  for 
the  edition.  The  top  two  were 
well  displayed.  The  GEMINI 
head,  unfortunately,  armpits 
into  the  TAKOMA  PARK  head. 
This  is  as  bad  a  form  of  jam¬ 
ming  as  the  tombstone. 

Here  the  kicker  on  GEMINI 
affords  at  least  a  modicum  of 
insulation  between  the  heads. 
But,  as  a  general  rule,  there 
ought  to  be  from  six  to  eight 
lines  of  body  type  between  heads 
in  the  same  column. 

This  page  delighted  the  circu¬ 
lation  and  promotion  depart¬ 
ments.  In  fact,  it  was  William 
L.  Clayton  of  the  promotion 
team,  who  sent  in  the  page.  They 
liked  the  three  big  stories  above 
the  fold.  For,  although  the 
GEMINI  head  came  just  in  the 
basement,  the  pictures  were 
stroiig  and  obvious. 

For  papers  with  big  street 
sales,  it’s  important  to  get  hot 
heads  on  the  top  fold.  But  for 
papers  that  have  home  delivery, 
it’s  just  as  important  to  keep 
enough  sales  appeal  in  the  base¬ 
ment  so  the  reader  will  pick  up 
the  paper  even  if  he  sees  only 
the  lower  half. 

This  page  does  that,  too.  There 
are  a  couple  of  good  local  heads, 
CAR  FALLS  and  300  WOUND¬ 
ED,  plus  the  Gemini  pix. 

The  comers  are  anchored 
sufficiently  with  the  sideless 
boxes. 

(Here  I  must  nitpick  about  a 
detail  you  probably  can’t  even 
detect  in  the  repr^uced  pagre. 
The  sideless  boxes  are  made 
with  Oxford  rules,  a  thick-and- 


Hanoi  Makes  Peace  Bid 


Takoma  Park  Bank  Hit, 
Sfh  in  Area  in  2  Weeks 


■  MOSWww  rOMOm^ 

Gemini  7  in  Homestretch 


thin  pair.  At  the  left  the  rules 
are  properly  used — the  thin  rule 
is  next  to  the  associated  type. 
But  the  righthand  box  has  the 
rules  upside-down — the  thick 
rules  are  inside,  toward  the  type. 
This  is  not  only  wrong;  it’s  in¬ 
consistent.  And  that’s  the  worse 
offense.) 

Except  for  that  small  defect, 
this  is  an  excellent  page.  But  we 


should  try  to  eliminate  even 
minor  flaws;  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  good  and  superlative 
typography  is  the  attention  paid 
to  details. 

*  «  * 

ARNOLD'S  ANCIENT 
AXIOM:  It's  almost  better  to  do 
something  bad  consistently  than 
to  do  something  good  inconsist¬ 
ently. 


Paper  Firms 
Report  Gains 

San  Francisco 

Crown  Zellerbach  Corporation 
sales  of  $173,164,000  were  up 
10  percent  over  the  first  three 
months  of  last  year  and  pro¬ 
vided  the  best  first  quarter  sales 
on  record.  President  Peter  T. 
Sinclair  told  the  company  meet¬ 
ing  here  April  28. 

“Slightly  better”  first  period 
net  income  was  reported  by  Mac¬ 
Millan,  Bloedel  and  Powell  Riv¬ 
er  at  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  sessions. 

Crown  Zellerbach’s  net  ad¬ 
vanced  5%  to  $10,781,000,  Mr. 
Sinclair  told  shareholders.  The 
$124  a  ton  price  which  had  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  Western  market 
since  late  in  1964  remained  in 
effect  through  the  quarter  and 
benefits  of  the  $10  a  ton  change 
will  be  felt  in  the  current  and 
subsequent  quarters  of  the  year. 


he  declared. 

Newsprint  comprises  nearly  a 
quarter  of  the  company’s  pro¬ 
duction,  Mr.  Sinclair  observed. 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  and 
Powell  River  reported  a  net  in¬ 
come  for  the  quarter  ended 
March  31  of  $9,797,835  against 
$9,678,615  for  the  same  1965 
period. 

The  slightly  better  showing 
was  the  product  of  several  con¬ 
flicting  factors,  said  J.  V.  Clyne, 
chairman.  Sales  gained  over  7% 
due  to  a  substantial  increase  in 
shipments,  particularly  news¬ 
print.  But  prices,  except  news¬ 
print,  were  generally  lower  and 
pulp  showed  a  sharp  drop  on  the 
European  market. 

The  company’s  expansion  of 
newsprint  and  pulp  facilities  at 
Powell  River,  B.  C.,  is  proceed¬ 
ing  according  to  plan,  the  chair¬ 
man  stated.  This  will  add  160,- 
000  tons  of  newsprint  to  produc¬ 
tion  begfinning  in  April  of  next 
year. 


Editors  Appointed 
On  Newhouse  Paper 

HARRISBrRG, 

Jack  S.  Remaly,  former  news 
editor  of  the  Sunday  Patriot. 
News,  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Patriot  (a.m.)  in 
a  series  of  appointments  an¬ 
nounced  by  James  R.  Doran,  edi- 
tor  of  the  Patriot-News  news- 
papers. 

Remaly,  who  has  been  with 
the  Newhouse  newspapers  here 
since  1950,  started  his  career  as 
a  reporter  for  the  Pittston  (Pa.) 
Gazette  in  1933,  and  worked  for 
the  Endicott  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Bub 
letin  and  the  Stroudsburg  (Pa.) 
Daily  Record.  He  was  editor  of 
the  Endicott  Bulletin  when  that 
paper  won  the  N.  W.  Ayer 
award  for  typogrraphical  excel¬ 
lence  and  makeup. 

Other  appointments  announced 
by  Doran  were: 

Other  appointments  an¬ 
nounced  by  Doran  were: 

Ray  Dilley— editorial  page  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Patriot.  He  was  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Charlottesville  (Va.)  Daily 
Progress  before  joining  the  staff 
of  the  Harrisburg  papers  in 
February  this  year.  He  has  18 
years  experience. 

Clement  J.  Sweet — news  edi¬ 
tor,  Sunday  Patriot-News.  He 
joined  the  Patriot’s  sports  de¬ 
partment  in  1952. 

Bern  Sharfman — assistant  to 
the  editor  for  special  projects. 
He  joined  the  Harrisburg  papers 
in  1954  as  a  Sunday  magazine 
writer.  He  has  been  an  editorial 
writer  since  1956. 

Leonard  Boasberg — editorial 
page  editor.  Evening  News,  and 
chief  editorial  writer,  Boasberg 
came  to  the  Patroit-News  as  an 
editorial  writer  in  March  1964. 
He  is  a  former  Omaha  newsman 
and  served  as  an  intelligence 
officer  in  the  China-Burma- 
India  Theater  during  World 
War  II. 

• 

New  ‘Go’  Section 

Cleveland 

The  Plain  Dealer  has  begim 
weekly  publication  of  a  tabloid, 
“Go  With  the  Plain  Dealer,” 
which  includes  stories  on  teen¬ 
agers,  motor  sports,  boating,  out¬ 
doors,  movies,  nightclubs,  gar¬ 
dening  and  restaurants.  Editor 
of  “Go,”  which  will  appear 
every  Friday,  is  Emerson  Bat- 
dorff  of  the  Sunday  staff. 

• 

Promoters  Named 

Hackensack,  N.  J. 

David  A.  Lindsey  has  been 
named  promotion  director  for 
the  Record,  published  here,  and 
the  Morning  Call,  published  at 
Paterson,  N.  J.  Carl  F.  Roff  has 
been  named  promotion  manager 
for  the  two  papers. 
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Akers  Pokes  Fun 
At  Conventions 
And  Press  Prizes 

Des  Moines,  la. 

Conventions  of  editors  and 
publishers  too  often  seem  like 
“attendance  at  a  wailing  wall” 
or  a  session  marked  by  “con¬ 
gratulatory  appraisals  of  each 
other’s  product,”  Milbum  P. 
Akers  declared  at  the  regional 
conference  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
here  last  weekend. 

In  either  case,  said  Akers, 
retired  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  journalism  critics 
and  defenders  often  “so  dis¬ 
tort  the  true  picture  of  the 
American  press  so  as  to  make  it 
unrecognizable.” 

Akers  was  keynote  speaker  at 
the  two-day  conference  attended 
by  representatives  of  22  SDX 
chapters.  Distinguished  Service 
awards  in  16  categories  were 
presented  by  the  society  at  the 
awards  dinner  May  7. 

Akers  quipped : 

“I  have  long  wearied  of  an¬ 
nual  sessions  which  deal  with 
the  approaching  oblivion  of 
newspapers,  but  I  doubt  that 
these  meetings  will  change  for 
the  reason  that  a  publisher  just 
back  from  a  vacation  in  Acapul¬ 
co  is  bound  to  be  depressed!” 

He  said  that  gloomy  forecasts 
of  the  profession’s  future  are 
made  “in  good  conscience,  if  not 
with  objectivity”  because  of  a 
tendency  to  generalize  too  much. 

The  practice  of  having  govern¬ 
mental  or  academic  speakers 
critically  evaluate  news  coverage 
at  conventions  without  giving 
reporters  and  editors  a  chance 
to  refute  their  arguments, 
Akers  said,  is  like  “delighting 
in  the  chastisement  of  unin¬ 
formed  people.” 

Speeches  by  such  critics  tend 
to  receive  widespread  coverage 
thus  giving  the  reading  public  a 
false  impression,  he  added. 

On  the  subject  of  awards, 
Akers  declared: 

“To  assert  that  one  newspaper 
is  the  best  in  the  state  or  region 
is  foolish.  Each  editor  has  to 
make  his  own  decisions,  and  his 
task  is  to  be  the  best  in  his  own 
circulation  territory.  There  is 
no  criterion  for  a  good  news¬ 
paper  save  integrity.” 

Akers  said  national  journal¬ 
ism  awards  usually  go  to  the 
same  newspapers  or  their  em¬ 
ployes  year  after  year. 

With  tongue-in-cheek,  the  for¬ 
mer  editor  suggested  it  would 
be  better  to  cite  newspapers 
which  failed  to  perform  well.  He 
said  “Reztilup”  (Pulitzer  spelled 
backwards)  prizes  should  go  to 
“those  papers,  easily  spotted, 
which  foul  their  own  nests.” 
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Chicago  Tribune 
Names  Corboy  As 
Its  Ad  Director 

Chicago 

Edward  D.  Corboy,  general 
sales  manager  of  the  general 
advertising  department  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  director.  The 
appointment  was  announced  this 
week  by  Walter  C.  Kurz,  direc¬ 
tor  of  sales. 

Corboy  succeeds  Paul  C.  Ful¬ 
ton,  who  retires  May  31  after  42 
years  with  the  newspaper’s  ad¬ 
vertising  department.  Corboy 
started  as  a  messenger  in  the 
advertising  order  department  in 
May,  1837.  While  attending  col¬ 
lege  at  night,  he  worked  as  office 
boy,  as  a  member  of  the  mer¬ 
chandising  staff,  and  as  a  sales¬ 
man  of  classified  ads. 

In  World  War  II,  Corboy 
served  five  years  as  a  deck  officer 
and  combat  pilot.  He  was 
awarded  the  silver  star  for 
action  at  Guadalcanal,  returning 
to  inactive  duty  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  commander. 

After  the  war,  Corboy  worked 
in  the  Tribune’s  research  and 
sales  development  divisions,  and 
as  a  salesman  in  the  retail  and 
general  division.  In  October, 
1960,  he  was  named  assistant  to 
the  director  of  sales,  and  in 
January,  1965,  he  was  named 
general  sales  manager  of  the 
general  advertising  department, 
a  post  which  he  held  in  addition 
to  that  of  manager  of  the  west¬ 
ern  division. 

During  Fulton’s  four  year 
tenure  as  director,  the  annual 
total  of  Tribune  advertising 
linage  rose  from  55,169,000  in 
1961  to  65,995,000  in  1965. 

A  native  of  Dixon,  Ill.,  Fulton 
joined  the  classified  advertising 
staff  in  February,  1924,  after  his 
graduation  from  the  University 
of  Illinois.  He  rose  steadily 
through  the  ranks. 

From  1955  to  1963  Fulton 
served  as  treasurer  of  Tribune 
Company. 

He  and  his  wife,  Esther,  plan 
to  spend  part  of  their  time  in 
Chicago  and  part  in  Florida, 
with  visits  to  other  points  in  the 
United  States  in  1966  and  to 
Europe  in  1967. 
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universities  and  books  in  the 
land. 

“Somewhere  there  is  a  line 
where  the  old  skeptical,  com¬ 
bative,  publish  and  be  damned 
tradition  of  the  past  in  our 
papers  may  converge  with  the 
new  intelligence  and  the  new 
duties  and  responsibilities  of 
this  rising  and  restless  genera¬ 
tion.  I  wish  I  knew  how  to  find 
it,  for  it  could  help  both  the 
newspapers  and  the  nation  in 
their  present  plight,  and  it  could 
help  us  believe  again,  which  in 
this  age  of  tricks  and  techniques, 
may  be  our  greatest  need. 

“At  the  moment  we  are  left  in 
Washington  and  in  our  news¬ 
papers  with  pragmatism,  which 
is  a  useful  tool  but  a  poor  guide, 
and  reliable  guides  are  hard  to 
come  by.  My  wife  gave  me  one 
many  years  ago  from  Robert 
Burns.  He  said: 

“  ‘Whatever  mitigates  the 
woes,  or  increases  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  others: 

This  is  my  criterion  of  Good¬ 
ness. 

And  whatever  injures  Society 
at  large,  or  any  individual 
in  it: 

This  is  my  measure  of  In¬ 
iquity.’ 

“This  is  a  noble  but  difficult 
philosophy  to  follow  at  a  time 
when  power  and  even  principle 
are  dominated  by  individual 
personality,  but  we  are  not  left 
without  some  guidelines.  The 
best  one  I  know  of  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  came  from  the  opening 
statement  of  principles  of  the 
Spectator  in  I^ndon  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  18th  Century. 

“Then  it  was  said  that  the 
purpose  of  the  paper,  after  re¬ 
porting  the  news,  was  ‘to  correct 
the  vices,  ridicule  the  follies,  and 
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of  the  manner  in  which  winners 
are  selected. 

Kirk  said  the  system  was  not 
infallible  but  “I  am  confident 
that  each  of  approximately  200 
of  our  guests,  plus  their  wives 
or  husbands,  know  that  in  at 
least  one  instance  the  judges 
exercised  impeccable  and  flaw¬ 
less  judgment.” 

He  said  it  was  true  that  there 
were  times  the  advisory  board 
had  overruled  the  jury  and  when 
the  trustees  had  overruled  the 
advisory  board. 

But  he  said  if  that  were  not 
true  “we  would  have  abandoned 
a  maximum  assurance  of  the 
balances  that  provides  us  with 
in  effect  a  system  of  checks  and 
quality  of  the  final  results.” 


dissipate  the  ignorance  which 
too  generally  prevail  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  18th  Century.’ 
And  to  do  so  by  enlivening 
morality  with  wit,  and  temper¬ 
ing  wit  with  morality.  These, 
they  said,  were  ‘the  great  and 
noble  objects  the  Spectator  ever 
holds  in  view.’  And  unless  some 
prize  winner  in  this  room  can 
do  better,  I  think  it  is  a  pretty 
good  object  for  all  of  us  to  hold 
in  view.” 


UPI  Washington 
Bureau  Moves 

United  Press  International 
has  moved  its  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  from  the  seventh  to  the 
third  floor  of  the  National 
Press  Building,  thus  giving  the 
news  service  twice  the  space  it 
had  in  the  old  quarters.  The 
move  was  made  April  30,  with 
no  disruption  of  service. 

UPI  employs  151  persons  in 
Washington,  110  of  them  work¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Press  Building 
offices.  The  new  setup  has  22 
national  teletype  circuits. 

The  new  quarters  has  6,300 
square  feet  of  space.  The  news¬ 
room  is  32  X  112  feet,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  62  X  22  feet  in  the  old 
one.  News  Editor  Grant  Dill- 
man  pointed  out  that  key  desks 
are  closer  and  more  accessible 
to  the  slot,  which  will  help  in¬ 
ter-office  communication. 

The  United  Press,  which 
merged  with  the  International 
News  Service  in  1958,  moved 
into  the  Press  Building  in  1933 
after  spending  a  dozen  years 
next  to  the  old  Washington 
Daily  News  Building  on  New 
York  Avenue.  The  latest  move 
had  been  in  the  planning  stage 
for  two  years.  Chief  among  the 
planners  were  Mr.  Dillman,  bu¬ 
reau  chief  Julius  Frandsen, 
Communications  Chief  J.  K. 
Eldridge,  Chief  of  Maintenance 
Charles  H.  Baum  and  Carroll 
Ken  worthy,  manager  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Department. 

Discussing  the  move,  Frand¬ 
sen  said:  “I  was  a  young  desk 
man  working  the  overnight 
trick  at  the  time  of  the  1933 
move.  I  vividly  recall  how 
thrilled  we  all  were  about  get¬ 
ting  out  of  the  dismal  old  loft 
we  had  occupied  on  New  York 
Avenue  and  into  the  shiny  new 
Press  Building  (it  was  first 
opened  for  rental  in  1927)  and 
a  newly  equipped  office. 

“No  records  are  in  my  files, 
but  I  would  put  the  1933  staff 
at  around  30  editorial  people 
and  seven  or  eight  telegraph 
operators.  The  move  came  in 
the  fourth  month  of  FDR’s 
New  Deal  and  the  staff  was 
being  expanded.” 
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Bennett  Fund  Change 
Will  Help  the  Needy 


SOUVENIR  copy  of  a  32>pa9a  special  edifion  salufinq  Eastern 
Michigan  University's  enrolintent  growth  from  4,500  to  1 1,000  in  four 
years  is  presented  to  Dr.  Harold  E.  Sponberg,  EMU  president,  by 
representatives  from  the  Ypsilanti  Press.  From  left  are:  Rodney 
Dahlager,  display  advertising  manager;  James  P.  Brown  Jr.,  editor; 

Dr.  Sponberg;  and  G.  William  Hein,  manager. 


The  permanent  endowment 
I  fund  established  by  James 

!  Gordon  Bennett  Jr.  in  memory 

i  of  his  father  for  the  benefit  of 

i  needy  former  newspapermen  of 

*  Manhattan  has  been  allowed  to 

I  make  significant  and  necessary 

,  changes. 

Surrogate  S.  Samuel  Di  Falco 
i  of  New  York  County  ruled  in 

a  cy  pres  action  that  the 
changes  may  be  made.  (Cy  pres 
in  law  means  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  conformity  to  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  testator  or  settler 
when  a  gift  has  been  made  at¬ 
tempting  to  create  a  fee-tail 
estate  or  a  charitable  trust.) 

New  Name 

i  The  name  of  the  corporation 

was  changed  from  the  James 
Gordon  Bennett  Memorial  Home 
for  New  York  Journalists  Cor¬ 
poration  to  the  James  Gordon 
,  Bennett  Memorial  Corporation. 

The  corporation  had  neither 

I  the  need  nor  the  funds  to  set 

I  up  a  home,  as  originally 

planned  by  Bennett. 

Only  last  year,  the  corpora¬ 
tion  received  the  residuary 
Bennett  estate,  amounting  to 
$2,500,000,  which  produces  an 
income  of  approximately  $75,- 
000  a  year  for  the  corporation’s 
beneficent  work  for  retired 

newspapermen.  The  surrograte 
'  gave  strict  orders  that  the  cor¬ 

poration  is  to  use  none  of  the 
;  principal. 

Those  eligible  for  aid  are 
those  “persons  who  shall  have 
been  employed  for  at  least  10 
years  upon  or  by  or  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  any  daily  newspaper 
which  is  now  or  shall  be  here¬ 
after  regularly  published  in  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  and  who 
shall  by  reason  of  old  age,  acci¬ 
dent  or  bodily  infirmity,  and 
through  lack  of  means  be  un¬ 
able  to  care  for  themselves.” 

At  the  discretion  of  the  di¬ 
rectors,  after  Manhattan  recipi¬ 
ents  are  cared  for,  any  surplus 
income  may  be  applied  to  needy 
persons  who  have  worked  on 
other  newspapers  in  other  bor¬ 
oughs  of  New  York  City  and 
to  the  relief  of  any  member  of 
the  immediate  family  of  such  a 
person.  These  latter  two  pro¬ 
visions  are  new. 

Bartnett  Is  Official 

Edmond  P.  Bartnett,  former¬ 
ly  city  editor  of  the  New  York 
Sun  and  now  retired  from  the 
WorldrTelegram,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  corporation, 
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explained  that  another  new  pro¬ 
vision  allowed  by  the  surrogate 
is  that  if  a  surplus  of  funds  is 
available  after  the  above  needs 
are  met  the  directors  may  pro¬ 
vide  scholarships  to  members 
of  families  of  persons  employed 
10  years  on  any  daily  news¬ 
paper  published  in  New  York 
or  to  such  persons  themselves. 

It  was  ordered  that  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  this  expanded  power 
and  authority,  the  name  of 
James  Gordon  Bennett  be  given 
the  most  effective  publicity  con¬ 
sonant  with  reason  and  good 
taste. 

In  addition  to  Bartnett,  the 
directors  are  Walter  Chalaire, 
Gerald  Donovan,  Joseph  G. 
Herzberg,  Robert  G.  Shand  and 
Everett  Walker. 

Bartnett  emphasized  that  ap¬ 
plication  for  aid  should  not  be 
made  unless  there  is  real  need 
because  the  directors  are  under 
strict  orders  from  the  surro¬ 
gate  as  to  the  necessity  for  ac¬ 
tual  need  to  be  established  be¬ 
fore  the  memorial  funds  can  be 
dispensed. 

• 

Growth  of  Chicago 
Featured  in  Tribune 

Chicago 

A  number  of  business  firms 
have  purchased  copies  of  Chi¬ 
cago:  A  Profile  of  Greatness,  a 
48-page  reprint  of  a  series  of  16 
articles  from  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  describing  the  prog^ress 
made  by  the  city  in  the  past 
decade. 

The  Tribune  series,  written 
by  David  Halvorsen,  was  re¬ 
printed  in  response  to  requests 
from  Mayor  Richard  Daley  and 
other  public  officials,  as  well  as 
businessmen  and  numerous  Trib¬ 
une  readers. 

Printed  on  magazine  stock, 
the  booklet  carries  on  the  cover 
a  full  color  illustration  of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  skyline  at  dusk  and  is  il¬ 
lustrated  with  maps,  photo¬ 
graphs  and  diagrams  highlight¬ 
ing  Chicago’s  achievements. 

• 

Rep  Appointed 

The  Julius  Mathews  Special 
Agency  was  named  to  handle  na¬ 
tional  advertising  representation 
of  the  Warren  (Pa.)  Times 
Mirror  and  Observer,  effective 
May  1.  The  Times  Mirror  and 
Observer  were  recently  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Times  Publishing 
Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 


State  Police 
Probe  Closed 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  question  of  whether 
Pennsylvania  State  Police  courts 
martial  in  a  political  hassle  in¬ 
volving  wire-tapping  should  be 
open  to  the  news  media  was 
debated  with  Gov.  William  W. 
Scranton  recently  without  a 
change  in  the  decision  to  keep 
the  proceedings  closed. 

The  celebrated  Marine  court 
martial  of  Billy  Mitchell  was 
cited  as  an  instance  where 
“closed”  regulations  were 
waived  in  the  public  interest. 

Asked  if  he  would  consider 
waiving  State  Police  regulations 
to  make  the  wire  tapping  courts 
martial  public,  the  Governor 
said: 

“First  of  all,  a  court  martial 
is  not  a  trial,  and  it  is  not  a 
court  proceeding.  It  is  an  in¬ 
quiry. 

“The  regulations  of  a  court 
martial  require  that  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  court  be  sworn  not  to 
divulge  any  information  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  proceedings. 

“Secondly,  I  point  out  to  you 
that  the  act  passed  in  1963 
states  that  the  findings  of  the 
court  martial  board  shall  not  be 
made  public  before  acted  upon 
by  the  (State  Police)  Commis¬ 
sioner  .  .  .  Then  he  makes  the 
decision  as  to  what  the  penalty 
or  lack  of  penalty  shall  be. 

“This  clearly,  it  seems  to  me, 
implies  that  no  information 
should  be  made  available  regard¬ 
ing  the  proceedings  until  this 
condition  is  satisfied.” 

Saul  Kohler,  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  noted  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  law  which  says 
a  court  martial  cannot  be  open 
to  the  public. 

L.  R.  Lindgren,  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press,  said  reporters  “are 


going  to  rely  on  all  the  leaks  and 
all  the  pipelines  they  can  pos¬ 
sibly  set  up  to  get  informatiim 
on  what  goes  on  .  .  .  Half  of  it 
is  going  to  be  distorted  and 
wrong,  and  it  is  going  to  reflect, 
overall,  on  the  whole  proceeding 
Why  wouldn’t  it  be  better  to  let 
them  go  in  and  hear  what  hap¬ 
pens,  and  let  them  get  the  full 
story  and  get  it  straight?” 

• 

Obituary 

Staley  Albright  Cook,  70, 
general  manager  of  the  Burling¬ 
ton  (N.  C.)  Times-News,  a 
newspaperman  since  the  early 
1920s;  May  8. 

*  « 

Lawrence  D.  Tucker,  72,  re¬ 
tired  (1959)  editor  of  the  Iron 
Mountain  (Mich.)  News  who 
began  his  news  career  in  1914; 
May  8. 

*  *  * 

Charles  S.  Ryckman,  67,  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner;  winner  of  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  editorials  in 
1930;  May  9. 

♦  *  « 

Joseph  G.  Camp,  48,  former 

staff  assistant  with  the  ANPA 

Labor  Relations  Committee,  also 
with  the  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
and  Publishers  Association  of 
New  York  City;  April  29  in 

Rossville,  Ga. 

*  «  ♦ 

Owen  Templeton,  41,  staff 
writer  for  the  Montreal  Gazette; 
May  7. 

♦  »  » 

Alex  F.  Osborn,  77,  a  founder 
of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  4 
Osborn  advertising  agency; 
May  5. 

*  *  * 

James  R.  Llewellyn,  70,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  former  president 
of  Forest  City  Publishing  Co. 
(Sterling  E.  Graham)  in  Cleve¬ 
land;  May  4. 
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Paul  A.  Banker 
Managing  Editor 
Of  Baltimore  Sun 

Baltimore 
Charles  H.  Dorsey  Jr.,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Sun  since 
August  10,  1947,  has  relin¬ 
quished  that  position  at  his  own 
request.  His  successor  is  Paul 
A.  Banker,  city  editor. 


Paul  A.  Banker 

William  F.  Schmick  Jr., 
president  of  the  A.  S.  Abell 
Company,  publisher  of  the  Sun- 
papers,  announced  that  Dorsey 
would  retain  his  position  as 
vicepresident  of  the  publishing 
company  and  become  associate 
editor,  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

Banker  appointed  Scott  Sul¬ 
livan,  a  newcomer  to  the  paper, 
as  city  editor. 

Schmick’s  announcement  said 
Banker  would  have  charge  of 
the  news  and  feature  columns 
of  the  Sun  and  the  Sunday 
Sun,  and  Philip  S.  Heisler 
would  continue  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Evening  Sun. 

Banker  was  born  Jan.  30, 1921 
in  Middletown,  Ohio,  where  his 
father,  Paul  J.  Banker,  was 
managing  editor  of  the  News- 
Signal.  They  came  to  Baltimore 
in  1927  when  the  senior  Banker 
was  named  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Evening  Sun.  He 
became  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sun,  the  position  he 
held  when  he  died  in  a  boating 
accident  in  1938. 

Paul  A.  Banker  worked  va¬ 
cations  on  the  Sun  until  his 
graduation  from  Yale  in  1942, 
when  he  joined  the  staff.  Soon 
thereafter,  he  began  World 
War  II  Navy  service,  leaving 
in  1946  as  a  lieutenant. 

He  was  named  city  editor  in 
1954  and  was  sent  to  the  Rome 
Bureau  of  the  Sun  in  May 
1962,  returning  two  years  later 
to  the  City  Editor’s  chair. 

Sullivan  was  editor  of  the 
Gilman  Country  School  paper 
then  went  to  Yale  where  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Yale  Daily 
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Scott  Sullivan 

News.  He  won  a  Henry  fellow¬ 
ship  for  studies  at  Cambridge, 
after  which  he  went  to  Paris 
and  was  studying  for  his  doc¬ 
torate  when  he  tackled  a  novel, 
“The  Shortest,  Gladdest  Years,” 
published  in  1962  by  Simon  & 
Schuster. 

After  a  time  in  Dublin, 
where  he  translated  a  half 
dozen  books  into  English,  and 
did  other  writing,  he  returned 
to  Baltimore  and  in  August 
1964  joined  the  reportorial  staff 
at  City  Hall.  In  recent  months 
he  had  been  on  rewrite. 

Dorsey,  son  of  a  Baltimore 
grain  merchant,  was  graduated 
from  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1927  and  for  a  time 
was  instructor  in  philosophy  at 
the  JHU  teacher’s  college.  He 
became  a  reporter  for  the 
Evening  Sun  in  1933.  His  son, 
John  R.  Dorsey,  is  a  feature 
writer  on  the  Sunday  staff. 

• 

Indiana  Advertising 
Association  Formed 

ANDER.SON,  Ind. 

Don  Newton,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Home  News  En¬ 
terprises  at  Columbus,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  newly-formed 
Indiana  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association. 

More  than  30  newspapers 
were  represented  at  the  organi¬ 
zation  meeting  here  April  29-30. 
David  Druley,  retail  ad  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Elkhart  Truth,  was 
program  chairman.  Charles 
Lord,  advertising  director  of 
the  Indianapolis  Star  and 
News,  led  a  sales  seminar. 

The  group  elected  James 
Snodgress,  Bloomington  Her¬ 
ald-Telephone,  vicepresident. 

• 

Magazine  Editor 

Cleveland 

Pat  Garling,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  has 
been  named  editor  of  Better 
Living  magazine,  a  Saturday 
publication  of  the  PD. 
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Einfrank  Wins 
UN  Reporting 
Prize  Second  Time 

Aaron  R.  Einfrank,  United 
Nations  bureau  chief  for  the 
Toronto  Telegram,  WNBC-tv, 
WMCA,  and  Newsday  won  the 
annual  Deadline  Club  awards 
for  journalistic  achievements 
in  metropolitan  New  York  dur¬ 
ing  1965-66. 

Thomas  P.  Coleman,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  club,  presented  the 
awards  May  12,  at  the  Ameri¬ 
cana  Hotel.  The  Deadline  Club 
is  the  New  York  City  profes¬ 
sional  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 

Einfrank  was  named  for  the 
second  successive  year  as  win¬ 
ner  of  the  Award  for  “distin¬ 
guished  reporting  of  United 
Nations  activities  by  a  corre¬ 
spondent  here  or  abroad.” 

He  was  cited  for  “consistent 
day-by-day  reporting,  as  well 
as  special  features,  columns  and 
interpretation  of  United  Na¬ 
tions  developments  for  his 
newspaper,  and,  especially,  for 
the  adaptations  of  his  United 
Nations  reports  addressed  to 
special  audiences,  including 
young  people.” 

Einfrank  has  been  covering 
the  UN  for  seven  years.  His 
prize,  $500  and  a  plaque,  is 
underwritten  by  International 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Cor¬ 
poration. 

The  Award  for  “distin¬ 
guished  journalistic  achievement 
in  television  news  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  service  nature”  was  awarded 
to  WNBC-tv  for  its  documen¬ 
tary,  “Light  Across  The  Shad¬ 
ow,”  which  was  written,  pro¬ 
duced  and  directed  by  John 
Fuller.  The  show  featured  the 
activities  of  the  Domestic  Peace 
Corps  and  the  Job  Corps. 

The  annual  Radio  Award 
was  won  by  Station  WMCA  for 
its  original  two-part  program 
of  investigative  reporting  en¬ 
titled  “Slumlords  Incorpo¬ 
rated,”  which  was  broadcast 
last  February  9  and  10.  The 
public  affairs  director  of  the 
station  is  David  C.  Horowitz. 

Both  the  Television  and  Ra¬ 
dio  Awards  consist  of  inscribed 
trophy  clocks  provided  by  the 
Westclox  Division  of  General 
Time  Corporation. 

Drug  Series  a  Winner 

Newsday,  published  at  Gar¬ 
den  City,  was  named  winner  of 
the  James  Wright  Brown 
Award  for  “distinguished  jour¬ 
nalistic  accomplishment  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area  in 
the  general  field  of  public  serv- 


The  Award  was  presented  in 
the  names  of  reporters  Robert 
Greene  and  Martin  Schram 
who  disclosed  the  use  and  sale 
of  drugs  by  youths  in  suburban 
communities  of  Long  Island. 

“The  Newsday  investigation 
and  coverage  of  drug  consump¬ 
tion  and  addiction  among  Long 
Island  teenagers,”  the  citation 
read,  “reflect  originality,  cour¬ 
age,  clarity  and  imagination  on 
the  part  of  the  editors  and 
writers.  The  editors  made  a 
unique  public  service  contribu¬ 
tion  by  revealing  the  extent  of 
the  drug  problem  in  a  relatively 
privileged  area.” 

The  two  reporters  share  the 
$250  cash  award  which  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  Editor  &  Pubusher  in 
the  memory  of  its  late  publish¬ 
er. 

Special  Citations 

A  posthumous  special  com¬ 
mendation  was  awarded  to 
mark  the  longtime  service  of 
Pierre  J.  Huss,  United  Nations 
correspondent  for  the  Hearst 
Headline  Service. 

Radio  Station  WCBS  was 
given  an  honorable  mention  for 
its  series  “WCBS  Radio  Looks 
At  Television.” 

WABC-TV  received  a  special 
commendation  for  its  documen¬ 
tary  study  of  retarded  children, 
entitled  “Who  Will  Tie  My 
Shoe?” 

In  the  James  Wright  Brown 
competition,  two  reporters  re¬ 
ceived  honorable  mention:  John 
Pascal,  for  his  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  series  on  “Bail: 
Justice  for  Few”,  and  Mort 
Young  who  wrote  the  series 
“Put  the  Cop  Back  On  The 
Beat”  for  the  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal- American. 

• 

Ricketson  Moves 
To  Lakeland  Paper 

J.  T.  (Tom)  Ricketson,  31, 
assistant  vicepresident  and 
classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  Gainesville  (Fla.)  Sun, 
has  been  named  vicepresident 
and  advertising  director  of  the 
Lakeland  Ledger  with  responsi¬ 
bility  for  retail,  national  and 
classified  advertising.  He  con¬ 
tinues  as  an  officer  and  con¬ 
sultant  for  the  Sun.  Ricketson 
replaces  Advertising  Director 
Robert  H.  Powell  who  is  moving 
to  New  York  for  Cowles  Com¬ 
munications,  Inc.  on  special  as¬ 
signment.  Both  the  Lakeland 
and  Gainesville  newspapers  are 
owned  by  CCI. 

• 

Society  Editor 

Cleveland 

Miss  Mary  Strassmeyer  of  the 
travel  department  of  the  Plain 
Dealer,  has  been  named  society 
editor,  replacing  Molly  Bellamy. 


The  Weekly  Editor 


COMMUMTY  RESPONSE 


Bv  Rick  Friedman 


One  of  the  prime  functions  of 
a  weekly  newspaper  is  to  bring 
local  problems  to  the  surface  for 
public  discussion  and  community 
action. 

In  recent  weeks,  two  suburban 
newspapers  have  done  just  that 
in  the  area  of  fair  housing  for 
Negroes.  One  was  the  Birming¬ 
ham  (Mich.)  Eccentric,  a  weekly 
outside  of  Detroit;  the  other  was 
the  Country  Squire,  which  cir¬ 
culates  on  the  outskirts  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

On  Jan.  27,  Ken  Weaver,  Ec¬ 
centric  managing  editor,  put  his 
views  about  open  occupancy  on 
the  line  in  his  “City  Beat” 
column.  In  response  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Birmingham- 
Bloomfield  Committee  on  Open 
Occupancy,  Weaver  contended 
individuals  had  the  right  to  care 
and  dispose  of  their  property  as 
they  saw  fit. 

Six  members  of  the  Open  Oc¬ 
cupancy  Committee  shot  back  a 
letter  to  the  Eccentric  stating 
their  campaign  was  directed  only 
to  “those  parties  which  are  ob¬ 
structing  the  meeting  of  the 
willing  seller  and  the  willing 
buyer.” 

One  reader  wrote  in  he  agreed 
with  Weaver  that  “the  time  will 
come,  to  be  sure,  when  assimila¬ 
tion  into  the  area  will  take  place, 
but  it  will  not  take  place  with 
force.” 

A  woman  said  she  was  “ab¬ 
horred  by  Ken  Weaver’s  column 
of  Jan.  27.”  Still  another  letter- 
writer  called  it  an  “insult  to  the 
people  of  Birmingham,”  adding: 
“Although  Mr.  Weaver  warns 
that  our  area  needs  time  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  integration,  he  offers  us 
no  plan  for  it,  but  instead  de¬ 
rides  a  courageous  organization 
which  has  hopefully  formulated 
such  a  plan.  How  much  time 
does  our  enlightened  community 
need  to  correct  a  destructive 
immoral  situation?” 

Student  Croup 

A  group  called  “Birmingham- 
Bloomfield  Students  for  Open 
Occupancy”  wrote  in  it  was  co¬ 
operating  with  the  committee 
and  various  church  and  school 
youth  organizations.  “All  we 
want,”  the  group  claimed,  “is 
to  admit  that  there  is  a  problem 
and  openly  discuss  it.  We  want 
discussion  NOW!” 

Still  another  reader  said: 
“Please  keep  up  the  editorials 
— we  need  you.” 

These  were  but  a  few  of  the 
letters  on  the  Jan.  27  column, 


the  majority  of  them  disagreeing 
with  Weaver’s  stand.  But  one  of 
those  in  disagreement  put  his 
finger  on  what  was  to  transpire 
in  the  next  few  weeks:  “The 
value  of  Ken  Weaver’s  com¬ 
ments  on  open  occupancy  in 
Birmingham  is  in  the  exchange 
of  views  it  will  generate.” 

On  Feb.  17,  another  of  Ken 
Weaver’s  “City  Beat”  columns 
talked  about  a  friend  of  his 
named  Aaron,  “the  type  of  per¬ 
son  I  would  welcome  as  a  neigh¬ 
bor.  He  could  eat  at  my  table  in 
my  house  at  any  time.  I  would 
be  proud  to  walk  down  the  street 
side  by  side  with  him.” 

After  detailing  how  close 
Aaron  was  with  the  Weaver 
family,  particularly  the  four- 
year-old  son,  Jeff,  Mr.  Weaver 
added:  “Aaron  is  the  man  who 
shines  my  shoes  when  I  go  to 
the  barber  shop.  Yes,  he  is  a 
Negro,  but  that  is  only  inci¬ 
dental  .  .  .  He  could  be  our 
neighbor  any  day.  We  don’t 
need  a  committee  to  tell  us  that.” 

The  Open  Occupancy  Commit¬ 
tee  had  been  quoted  as  saying  it 
would  attempt  to  place  five 
Negro  families  in  the  Birming¬ 
ham  area  by  Sept.  1,  1966.  Next 
to  Weaver’s  column  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  page,  there  were  two  let¬ 
ters  disagreeing  with  this  ap¬ 
proach. 

One  letter  contended  the  open 
occupancy  committee  was  at¬ 
tempting  to  plant  “a  new  seed 
in  ground  that  has  not  been 
properly  prepared  to  receive  it.” 

Both  this  and  the  second  let¬ 
ter  called  for  the  use  of  volun¬ 
tary  persuasion  and  disavow- 
ment  of  force — governmental  or 
otherwise. 

Sunday  Sermon 

In  this  same  issue  of  Feb.  17, 
the  lead  Front  Page  story  cen¬ 
tered  around  a  Sunday  sermon 
given  by  a  local  minister,  the 
Rev.  Howard  E.  Bull,  pastor  of 
the  Pilgrim  Congregational 
Church.  Called  “Coercion,”  it 
criticized  both  the  open  occu¬ 
pancy  committee  and  the  Birm¬ 
ingham  Council  of  Churches  for 
their  roles  in  the  drive  for  open 
occupancy.  A  sidebar  story  gave 
the  size  and  history  of  Rev. 
Bull’s  church. 

On  Feb.  23,  Ken  Weaver  told 
us  that  the  situation  was  reach¬ 
ing  a  high  point  since  the  Rev. 
Bull  story  of  Feb.  17. 

“One  phone  call  I  received,” 
he  went  on  “is  not  reported  in 
the  paper  but  it  offers  some  in¬ 


sight  into  the  problem  of  cover¬ 
ing  such  stories  and  of  reader 
reaction. 

“It  came  from  a  Lutheran 
minister  who  inquired  as  to  the 
sidebar  feature  on  Feb.  17,  de¬ 
tailing  the  history  of  Rev.  Bull’s 
church.  This  minister  had  as¬ 
sumed  the  sidebar  was  requested 
by  Rev.  Bull  or  his  congregation 
and  was  an  indication  of  publi¬ 
city  seeking. 

“I  explained  to  him  that  this 
actually  was  a  sidebar  of  my 
own  choosing.  My  thought  was 
that  our  readers  should  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  size  of 
Rev.  Bull’s  church,  its  back¬ 
ground  as  an  autonomous  church 
body,  etc.,  in  order  to  form  their 
own  opinions  about  what  he  had 
to  say. 

“Just  goes  to  show  that 
readers  often  read  into  a  story 
what  they  want  to  and  how  care¬ 
ful  we  always  have  to  be.” 

Weaver  claimed  that  up  to 
this  point  a  number  of  people 
had  voiced  support  for  his  writ¬ 
ten  views  on  the  subject.  “They 
appeared  to  sympathize  with  me 
over  some  of  the  criticism  in  the 
letters.  Several  commented  that 
‘the  leaders  of  the  community’ 
stood  with  me  though  they  might 
not  say  so  for  publication.” 

He  added  that  the  Eccentric 
issue  of  Feb.  24  would  probably 
be  the  climax  of  the  open  occu¬ 
pancy  controversy. 

Membership  List 

On  Feb.  24,  Weaver  again  de¬ 
voted  his  “City  Beat”  column  to 
the  topic,  this  time  questioning 
if  the  local  movement  was 
strictly  locally  motivated.  He 
said  he  had  asked  for  a  list  of 
the  17  members  of  the  open  oc¬ 
cupancy  committee,  with  their 
addresses,  how  long  they  had 
lived  in  the  Birmingham-Bloom- 
field  area  and  their  organiza¬ 
tional  memberships. 

Weaver  related  he  wanted  the 
membership  list  because  some 
callers  and  letter-writers  were 
hinting  that  the  committee  had 
members  of  brief  local  residency 
and  leftist  sympathies.  One 
caller  claimed  the  chairman  of 
the  open  occupancy  committee 
hadn’t  lived  in  the  area  for  five 
years. 

In  this  column,  Weaver 
pointed  out  the  man  had  lived 
in  the  area  the  last  44  years  and 
the  land  had  been  in  his  family 
50  years. 

The  local  open  occupancy 
leaders  agreed  to  furnish 
Weaver  a  list  of  members  but 
not  the  organizations  to  which 
they  belonged.  They  said  some 
of  the  members  might  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  disclosing  their  mem¬ 
bership  in  other  organizations. 
Also  they  claimed,  critics  of 
open  occupancy  might  miscon¬ 
strue  organization  membership 
in  terms  of  the  campaign,  which 


was  entirely  locally  motivated, 
locally  directed  and  with  no 
other  groups  active  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  drive  to  locate  Negro 
families  in  the  Birmingham 
area. 

Weaver,  in  this  column,  said 
he  could  understand  their  ccm- 
cem  in  publishing  the  organk 
zations  to  which  their  memben 
belonged  because  assumption* 
probably  would  be  made  that 
were  not  true.  “Yet,”  he  went 
on,  “it  would  seem  that  if  th* 
open  occupancy  committee  can 
prove  it  is  a  bona  fide  local 
group — with  not  outside  influ¬ 
ence — there  would  be  no  reluct¬ 
ance  to  make  such  information 
public.  There  should  be  no  fear 
of  the  truth.  And  I’d  like  to  put 
the  callers  straight  who  deal  in 
innuendoes  and  insinuations. 
Facts  are  the  only  real  answer 
to  such  tactics.” 

‘Ease  OfT 

The  lead  Eccentric  editorial 
of  the  Feb.  24  issue  claimed  thi 
present  practices  of  the  open 
occupancy  committee  invited 
failure.  “Ease  off  a  bit,”  th* 
Eccentric  warned.  “If  this  group 
wishes  to  achieve  success,  it  will 
do  well  to  apply  less  pressur* 

.  .  ,  The  open  occupancy  group 
is  a  splinter  of  the  Human  Rela¬ 
tions  Council,  which  was  quietly 
and  effectively  achieving  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  education.  It  is  our 
thought  that  this  committe* 
should  rejoin  the  Human  Rela¬ 
tions  Council  and  work  througi 
it  and  with  it.  Otherwise,  if  th* 
committee  continues  its  present 
practices,  it  can  only  expect 
critical  disapproval  and  likely 
failure.” 

By  Feb.  24,  the  letters  on 
open  occupancy  had  reached  i 
heavy  momentum. 

One  writer,  who  believed  that 
a  majority  of  the  residents  in 
the  area  would  welcome  finan¬ 
cially  responsible  Negro  familiei 
into  the  community,  proposed 
that  Ken  Weaver,  through  th* 
Eccentric,  take  a  straw  vote  t« 
find  out  how  people  felt  about 
having  Negroes  as  neighbors 
“We  need  to  be  a  great  deal 
more  open  with  each  other  on 
the  subject,”  the  writer  said. 

Another  writer  claimed  that 
“unfortunately,  human  natun 
being  what  it  is,  we  need  an 
open  occupancy  law  and  we  need 
a  quota  law  and  we  need  a  dat* 
for  securing  housing  for  Negro 
families  in  our  area.  History 
won’t  allow  us  the  luxury  of 
passing  the  inequities  on  to  our 
children  for  correction.” 

Another  letter-writer  called 
Ken  Weaver’s  “City  Beat”  col¬ 
umns  of  the  previous  week* 
“increasing  self-righteous  and 
patronizing”  and  “a  disgrace  to 
both  the  Eccentric  and  the  city 
of  Birmingham.” 

The  Eccentric  news  pages  of 
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Feb.  24  were  also  full  of  the 
open  occupancy  controversy.  A 
front  page  bylined  second  lead 
by  Mr.  Weaver  told  of  an  up¬ 
coming  open  occupancy  commit¬ 
tee  activity  set  for  March  5 — 
visits  to  22  realty  offices  in  the 
area.  Rev.  Bull  had  claimed  in 
his  sermon  the  week  before  this 
would  be  a  “stand-in”  but  the 
committee  denied  this.  They  said 
they  were  merely  going  to  talk  to 
each  real  estate  broker  for  10 
to  15  minutes  about  open  occu¬ 
pancy. 

The  committee  also  claimed 
the  Eccentric  was  unfair  in  fail¬ 
ing  to  gather  the  facts  and  give 
them  a  chance  to  respond  to 
Rev.  Bull’s  criticisms  of  them  as 
reported  in  the  Eccentric  the 
week  before. 

A  second  story  on  the  front 
page  was  the  public  statement 
from  the  president  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Birmingham 
Council  of  Churches.  They  de¬ 
clined  to  comment  on  specifics  of 
Rev,  Bull’s  allegations  until  the 
council  had  time  to  discuss 
them;  they  affirmed  their  sup¬ 
port  of  civil  rights. 

A  third  front  page  story  dealt 
with  “Information  Day,”  the 
following  Saturday,  The  city 
commissioners  had  approved  use 
of  public  property  by  the  open 
occupancy  committee  to  set  up 
booths  in  six  locations  and  dis¬ 
tribute  circulars  explaining  the 
group’s  purpose  and  inviting 
discussion  of  the  open  occupancy 
law. 

On  Page  Five  of  the  first  sec¬ 
tion  there  were  three  more 
stories  on  the  controversy,  all 
centered  around  Rev.  Bull.  The 
Open  Occupancy  reply  to  the 
Feb.  17  lead  story  was  printed 
in  full.  So  was  a  reply  to  it  by  a 
local  Unitarian  minister.  Also, 
the  response  Rev.  Bull  said  he 
personally  received  following  the 
Eccentric  story,  most  of  it 
favorable. 

In  the  fourth  section  of  the 
paper,  the  Eccentric  printed  the 
full  text  of  Rev.  Bull’s  contro¬ 
versial  sermon. 

Everything  in  the  Eccentric 
related  to  the  open  occupancy 
battle  was  indexed  in  a  separate 
box  on  the  front  page. 

Phone  Harassment 

Weaver  expected  interest  and 
coverage  to  taper  off  after  the 
Feb.  24  issue.  But  the  next  day, 
he  started  receiving  numerous 
phone  calls  at  his  home  without 
anyone  saying  anything.  They 
would  come  about  10:30  p.m.  and 
anywhere  from  4  a.m.  to  7:45 
a.m. 

“Everytime  we  answered,” 
Mr.  Weaver  related  to  us,  “the 
caller  would  hang  up,  usually 
even  before  we  could  say  ‘hello.’ 
Only  once  was  anything  said  and 
that  was  an  evening  call. 

“A  man  in  real  deep  voice 


asked  my  wife,  ‘Are  we  having 
a  niggers’  meeting  tonight?’  She 
hung  up  on  him.” 

Weaver  had  his  home  number 
changed  to  an  unlisted  one  and 
the  phone  harassment  stopped. 

On  March  3,  the  Eccentric  had 
two  front  page  stories  on  the 
controversy.  In  one.  Weaver  out¬ 
lined  plans  by  the  Birmingham- 
Bloomfield  Council  on  Human 
Relations  to  conduct  a  “Good 
Neighbor  Pledge”  campaign. 
The  proposed  drive  would  be  the 
topic  of  discussion  at  a  public 
meeting  on  open  occupancy  the 
following  Tuesday. 

The  second  story  detailed  the 
upcoming  real  estate  office  visit, 
the  following  Saturday  by  the 
Open  Occupancy  Committee  “to 
find  out  if  individual  realty  men 
were  hostile  to  their  goals”  and 
to  get  “a  general  feeling  of 
attitude.” 

Inside  this  issue,  there  also 
was  a  letter  from  the  Lutheran 
minister  who  had  phoned 
Weaver  about  the  Bull  sidebar 
of  Feb.  17.  “Regardless  of  whose 
decision  it  was,”  he  wrote,  “it 
would  make  me  suspect  as  to  the 
motivation  of  the  release  or  at 
least  the  motivation  of  those  who 
were  using  it  so  prominently!” 

Another  letter  in  this  issue 
claimed  the  Eccentric  had  done  a 
great  disservice  by  its  editorial 
of  Feb.  24,  adding:  “If  there  is 
an  undue  amount  of  ‘big  head¬ 
lines  and  reports  of  acts  that 
end  up  only  in  notoriety,’  it  is 
because  the  Eccentric  has  chosen 
to  play  up  particular  stories  on 
the  front  page  without  verifica¬ 
tion  of  facts  ...  It  is  most  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  how  the  Ec¬ 
centric  can,  on  the  one  hand, 
support  the  idea  of  brotherhood 
and  the  eventual  integration  of 
Birmingham  and  then  publish  an 
official  statement  which  can  only 
move  us  back,  not  forward.”  ( As 
with  many  of  the  critical  letters 
this  was  given  prominent  space 
on  the  editorial  page.) 

A  third  letter  praised  Rev. 
Bull  for  speaking  up  because  he 
“stated  the  exact  feeling  of 
many,  many  people  in  the  area.” 

On  March  10,  there  were  two 
big  front  page  stories  in  the 
Eccentric  on  the  controversy. 
“Good  Neighbor  Pledge”  workers 
planned  to  go  door-to-door  on 
April  16,  17,  23,  24.  The  cam¬ 
paign  had  been  endorsed  by  Gov. 
Romney,  the  Birmingham  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Churches,  the  Oakland 
Deanery  of  the  Catholic  Arch¬ 
diocese  of  Detroit,  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League  of  B’nai 
Brith  and  similar  organizations. 

The  Open  Occupancy  visits  to 
the  realtors  were  peaceful  and 
quiet  but  scored  no  apparent 
success,  according  to  the  second 
story.  Brokers  were  cordial  to 
the  group  but  said  it  wasn’t  their 
function  to  promote  integration. 
The  Open  Occupancy  committee. 
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though,  was  hopeful  a  construc¬ 
tive  dialogue  had  been  opened. 

As  progress  in  the  “Good 
Neighbor”  pledges  were  reported 
in  the  Eccentric  the  ensuing 
weeks,  letters  began  to  appear 
on  the  pros  and  cons  of  this 
drive.  Those  favorable  to  the 
pledge  drive  outnumbered  those 
opposing  it. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago,  Ken 
Weaver  wrote  still  another  “City 
Beat”  column  which  dealt  in 
part  with  open  occupancy.  He 
had  been  a  guest  speaker  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Home 
Section  of  the  Birmingham 
Woman’s  Club.  Open  Occupancy 
was  one  of  the  topics  discussed. 


As  he  had  been  doing  for  the 
past  three  months.  Weaver  was 
again  putting  the  open  occu¬ 
pancy  question  up  for  public  de¬ 
bate  through  the  medium  of  the 
17,300  ABC  circulation  Eccen¬ 
tric. 

Looking  back  on  the  three 
months,  he  summed  it  all  up  this 
way  for  E&P:  “This  has  b^n  an 
exciting  time  and  I  find  self- 
satisfaction  in  having  helped  to 
stir  public  thinking  on  this  vital 
issue.  My  hope  now  is  that  calm 
and  reason  will  prevail.” 

*  *  « 

(Next  Week:  Tom  Leathers 
and  the  Kansas  City  Country 
Squire.) 
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ing  our  daily  news¬ 
paper  offerings,  please 
write  fully  today.  We 
have  daily  availabili¬ 
ties  for  qualified  cli¬ 
ents! 

JACK  L.  STOLL 

And  Associates 
6381  Hollywood  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  90028 

A  GOOD  BROKini  saves  'hunting' 
costs,  guides  on  maximum  ta.\  ad¬ 
vantages  and  counsels  toward  success¬ 
ful  operations.  New8pa|)er  Service  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama 
City,  Fla.  32401. 


NEXJOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — saie  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.  O.  Box  490  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.,  35902.  Phone  546-3357. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensed 
Broker  of  Newspaper  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.O.  Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oreg.,  97470. 

The  DIAL  Agency.  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
"America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif.,  91712 

.SALES-PINANCING-APPRAISALS 
P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers’  Service 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27402 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker. 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
PHONE:  AC  (813)  733-2966 

315,968  PROFIT  IN  ’65,  County-seat 
weekly  unopposed,  isolated.  Price  $25M 
cash  or  terms.  Best  deal  to  buyer  wish¬ 
ing  to  go  offset.  Owners  other  interests, 
must  sell  quick.  Box  355.  Burkesville, 
Kentucky  42717. 

FARM  PUBLICATION  AND  PLANT 
Long-time  high  earnings  record.  Man¬ 
agement  available.  Requires  $80M  cash 
down  on  $275M  Price.  Box  1817,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EASTERN  WASHINGTON  STATE 
Weekly  and  job  shop  in  own  brick 
building,  all  for  S17M;  bank  will  fi¬ 
nance  with  third  down.  Plenty  of  work 
— plenty  of  business — with  chance  to 
increase.  Must  sell  due  to  illness.  The 
Palouse  Republic,  Palouse,  Washington 
99161.  (AC  5C9)  TR  8-4711. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Line  Rates,  Each 
Consecutive  Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  tines  ®  80f  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  @  90f;  2  ®  $1.00; 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  SOP 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 


Respondents  answering 
"Help  Wanted"  ads 

Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads 
until  direct  request  is  made  for  them. 
E&P  cannot  be  responsible  for  their 
return. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  @  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  «  $1.35;  2  ®  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  504  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED;  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface  cuts  or  other  decorations 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  “classified 
display.”  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
is  $2.50  per  agate  line — $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHAR<$ES: 

E&P  classified  advertising  is  set  in  6-point 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
6-point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc. 
will  be  billed  at  the  specific  rate  (see 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 
rate,  etc. 

Advertisements  using  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  signature 
in  Vogue  Light  8,  10,  12.  or  14-point 
maximum,  will  be  charged  by  agate  rule 
measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLA$$IFIED  AD- 
VERTI$ING,  TUESDAY.  4:30  P.M. 
Count  live  average  words  to  the  line.  No 
abbreviations.  Box  holders’  identities  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed  daily. 
Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avc..  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Ploxo  2-7050 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  ! 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


i  $8-M  LESS  THAN  GROSS  buys  weekly, 

I  job  plant,  building  and  all.  Minimum 
:  '  down.  The  Blair  Press,  Blair,  Wiscon¬ 
sin  54616. 

SOUTHWEST  EXCTiUSIVE  WEEKLY 
j  Well-equipi>ed  offset  plant,  growing 
;  area,  healthful  climate,  sound  opera- 
;  tion:  $25,000  down  with  permissive 
I  terms.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper 
Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana- 
I  heim,  Calif.,  92805.  We  have  sold  more 
I  newspapers  than  any  other  broker  in 
'  I  the  west. 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  AVAILABLE 
I  in  third  year  with  postal  permit  and 
’  !  subscription  list  in  a  rapidly-gn^vwing 
j  area  with  the  need  of  a  wide-awake 
I  operation.  No  liabilities.  Can  be  job 
printed  nearby.  Ideal  for  the  man  who 
I  wants  to  own  newsi>aper,  or  merge  with 
:  the  one  he  has.  Attractive  arrange¬ 
ments  can  be  made.  Write:  P.O.  Box  j 
'  434,  Marine,  Illinois  62061.  | 

WEEKLY  -  JOB  SHOP,  offset  and  let-  ! 
’  terpress.  Publisher,  2217  K.  Penn,  j 
,  Alamoffordo.  New  Mexico  88310.  Ph:  | 
(AC  505)  437-4974.  | 

WESTERN  DAILY 

Zone  9  daily  grossing  $250M;  reason¬ 
able  net.  Unopposed  in  excellent  com¬ 
munity.  Terms  gross  plus  15%  with 
29%  down. 

i  TIMOTHY  A.  O'CONNOR 

j  2.57  Morgan  Bldg.,  (AC)  503 

I  Portland.  Oregon.  Ph.  223-9130 

PROFITABLE  ABC  WEEKLY  serving 
;  attractive  community  less  than  60-miles 
I  from  N.  Y.  Under  $15,000  down  re-  | 
quired.  W.  B.  Grimes  &  Co.,  Dupont 
I  Circle  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C.  20036. 

66-YEAR-OLD  WEEKLY.  2-%  miles  1 
from  Kinkaid  Lake.  Reason :  retiring. 
L.  M.  Johnson,  Ava,  Illinois  62907. 

I  FLORIDA  SHOPPER.  $10M  buys  25%. 
i  $1(K)M  gross.  Must  be  good  ad  man. 

I  Write  Elox  1871,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

LARGE  WEIIKLY 

75-year-old  weekly  in  S.  E.  Ohio  with 
a  complete  job  shop.  Employs  ,33.  Real 
estate  included.  $225,000.  Unlimited 
'  ixitential  for  a  go-getter.  Box  1876, 

I  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 

]  Zone  Pub.  Circ.  Gross  Dovm 

I  9  semi-weekly  6M  66M  20M 

9  weekly  3M  125M  85M 

I  9  weekly  2.600  lOOM  29M 

I  TIMOTHY  A.  O'CONNOR 

I  257  Morgan  Bldg.,  (AC)  503 

!  Portland,  Oregon.  Ph.  223-9130 

Newspapers  Wanted 

WANT  OTHER  NEWSPAPER  proper¬ 
ties!  Cash  or  terms!  Confidential  I  Phil 
,  Turner,  Citizen-News,  1646  N.  Wilcox 
Ave.,  Hollywood,  Calif.,  90028.  Ph. 
(213)  469-1234. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Features  Available 

STOCK  MARKET 

Is  Page  One  News 


Give  your  readers  a 

CHART  -  PICTURE 

a  few  hours  after 
it  happens! 

20  million  U.  S.  stock¬ 
holders  ask:  "What's 
going  on?"  Everyone 
else  wonders  if  they, 
too.  are  affected! 

My  DAILY  and  SUNDAY 
charts  now  run  in  27 
major  papers. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Features  Available 


If  you  don’t  use  Lippmann,  Reston  or 
Alsop,  you  need  Wallace’s  weekly  col¬ 
umn.  The  SIXTIES,  Box  16,  Fraser, 
N.Y.  13753. 


BIG  NEWSPAPERS  use  Handy  Fillers. 
They  come  Headed  and  save  time.  P.O. 
Box  6451,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  94101. 

Newspaper  Printing 

NEWSPAPER  PLANT:  11  Linos:  40- 
page  press;  has  time  oiven  for  more 
tabloid  or  standard  newspapers.  Nor¬ 
man  Adair.  Moreau  Publ.,  Box  645, 
Orange,  N.J.  (AC  201)  OR  4-8000. 

Press  Engineers 

PRESS  ENGINEiaiS 
Rotary  and  Offset  Installations 
Moving  •  Reconditioning  -  Repairs 
Guilmont  Printing  Industries  Ltd. 

911  Jeanne  Hance  St. 

Montreal — Canada  Tel :  504-861-1491 
SERVING  CANADA  SINCE  1901 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

EDWARDS  TRANSFER  CO..  INC. 
1100  Roes  Ave..  Dallas,  Texas  75202 
1315  Ashland  St..  Dallas,  Texas  775201 
(AC  214)  RI  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING, 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING. 

AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


Newspaper  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 

Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 

55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 

EQUIPMENT  MART 

Complete  Plants 

COMPLETE  LETTERPRESS 
NEWSPAPint  SHOP 
Until  this  week  was  printing  outstand¬ 
ing  N.C.  weekly  with  7,600  circulation. 
Paper  is  now  offset.  Equipment  in¬ 
cludes:  Model  B  Duplex  press,  ser. 
#1079,  prints  both  ways:  two  liner 
types  and  mats,  models  14  and  19 ; 
I^dlow,  ser.  #02454;  Elrod,  ser. 
#317-E ;  Hammond  Casting  Boix  and 
Glider  Saw;  Proof  Press;  type  cases; 
makeup  stones.  Linotype  metal  and 
other  furniture  .  .  .  everything  neces¬ 
sary  to  start  a  large  weekly  or  small 
daily.  Must  move  immediately.  Entire 
lot  under  $10,000.  Contact:  (irville  B. 
Campbell:  (Hhapel  Hill  Weeky,  (Thapel 
Hill.  N.C.  (AC  919)  967-7045. 

COMPLETE  PRINT  SHOP 
Model  8  Linotype,  4  magazines,  4  fonts 
of  type;  3  large  composing  stones : 
cutter;  sticher ;  proof  press;  10  x  15 
Gordon  pony  tabloid  size;  news  press; 
several  fonts  of  type;  Miles  metal  cut¬ 
ter  ;  Hammond  Easy  Raster.  A  Com¬ 
plete  shop.  Death  of  owner  reason  for 
selling.  Mrs.  Flora  Seely.  Lock  Box  87, 
Manhattan,  Illinois  60442. 

Composing  Room 

L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.’’  $84.50  to  $97.50. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  St.,  Elkin.  N.C. 

World’s  largest  distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  919-835-1513 


EQUIPMENT  MART 


Composing  Room 


The  following  Intertype  inachinss  ai« 
now  in  daily  operation  at  ’The  Sm 
Antonio  Light  and  can  )>e  inspsetal 
at  any  time. 

Serial  N« 

1.  *Intertype  F-2  with  T.T.S.  18958' 

2.  ‘Intertype  F-2  with  T.T.S.  18847 

3.  ‘Intcrtype  C-2  with  T.T.S.  21271 

4.  ‘Intertype  C-2  with  T.T.S.  2127! 
•Blach  machine  with  oi>erating  unit, 

keyboard  and  mat  detector,  purchaiM 
in  September  1961  from  The  FairchIU 
Graphic  Elquipment  Company, 

5.  Intertype  F-2  converted 

to  F-4  176U 

6.  Intertype  G4-4  with  6-pocket 
mold  disc;  quadder  and  saw  16320 

7.  Intertype  G-4  with  6-pocket 
mold  disc;  quadder  and  saw  17510 

8.  Intertype  G-4  with  quadder 

and  saw  17612 

Hammond  Mercury  Trim-0- 
Saw,  M-9  8864 

Hammond  Mercury  Trim-0- 
Saw,  M-9  8879 

Hammond  Ben  Franklin,  BF- 
lOB  11986 

Wessel  Galley  Proof  Press  (no 
serial  number) 

Duplex,  double-page  mat  roller  #774 
Miscellaneous  equipment  such 
as  makeup  stones. 

STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.  Flat  casting 
Box  (5  cols.)  1920 

R.  Hoe  &  Co,  Flat  Shaver  788 

THE  SAN  ANTONIO  LIGHT 
5th  &  Broadway 
San  Antonio.  Texas  78206 
(AC  612)  CApitol  6-2441 


The  Elquipment  Described  Below  U 
Available  immediately  because  of 
our  Conversion  to  Cold  Type 

(2)  MODEL  31  LINOTYPES 
SN  66170  and  63114 

(3)  MODEL  33  LINOTYPES 
SN  62154,  62155  and  65970 

(1)  MODEL  5  LINOTYPE 
SN  68950 

(2)  MODEL  14  LINOTYPES 
SN  33353  and  26083 

(1)  MODEL  32  LINOTYPE 
SN  54828 

(1)  MODEL  36  LINOTYPE 
SN  61332 

Twenty-one  fonts  of  type  + 
miscellaneous  saws,  storage 
racks  and  other  accessories 
Contact  B.  R.  Carter 
Southeastern  Newspapers  Oarporation 
P.O.  Box  928.  Augusta,  Ga..  30908 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

Due  to  equipment  and  system  change! 
in  our  circulation  department,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  items  of  equipment  are  for  sale 

1 — (]leneral  Strapping  F\illy-Automatie 
Wire  Tieing  Machine.  2  years  old. 
Priced  considerably  below  book 
value  I 

1 — Elliott  Stencil  Typewriter.  Two 
years  old. 

1 — Portable  Belt  (Conveyor  with  Motor. 
Length  15',  belt  width  1  foot.  Haid- 
ly  used.  In  very  good  condition!  1 
29 — Heavy  duty  2  wheel  skids  and  ac¬ 
companying  jack. 

Please  write  or  call  for  prices  and 
further  information  to :  R.  C.  Anderson, 
Circulation  Manager,  The  Binghamton 
Press,  Binghamton,  New  York  13902. 

QUICK  SALE  WANTED  for  Fairchild 
8  X  10,  65  screen  Scan-A-Graver  with 
cabinet,  microscope.  Asking  62000. 
Make  a  cash  offer  and  you  niw  * 
real  bargain.  Peter  W.  Cox,  The  Bath 
Times,  Bath,  Maine  04630. 


Send  for  tear  sheets  and  rates 

CHARLES  E.  CARDEN 
I  Stock  Market  Graphic  Features 

I  514  Century  Life  Bldg — Fort  Worth,  Texas 
I  Telephone  (817)  EO  5-5249 


ONLY  A  FEW  ITEMS  REMAIN  — - 

Comet  1053.  electric  pot,  TTS,  $10,.500 ;  moiriPMENT 

8  turtles,  $50  each:  3  steel-top  tables,  OFFSBTT  BQUIPMhJvt 

$200  each ;  14  light-weight  steel  chases,  Hamada  7-Star  press  with 

niitaiHa  17v9<l  193  XA  oo-l,  atjlokai-  GonHkin  18-inCh  VeltlW 


19x25  outside.  17x23  inside,  $23.50  eachl  I  stacker;  Goodkin  18-inch  vertie^ 
28-hi-spe^  12  inch  quoins,  $6  each,  camera:  nuArc  RR-26  Jet  Lineup  1^  • 
Contact-  Bob  Groves.  (AC  502))  827-  used  less  than  one  year,  nw  in 
.5666.  Gleaner-Journal,  Henderson.  Ky.  i  Take  all  for  $3500.  The  ***’ 

!9j9c  I  r'o.-T.nlltnn  Missouri  64633. 


‘  '  Record.  Carrollton.  Missouri  64683. 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  May  14,  1966 


Ecluipment  Mart 

buy  or  sell  new  or  used  newspaper  equipment  in  this  big  market-place 


Miscellaneous  Machinery  ' 

brand  NBW  FAIRCHILD  Journalist 
g  X  10  Scan-A-Graver.  Enlarges  half 
tones  and  line  cuU.  Used  two  months ; 
went  offset.  Alice  (Texas)  Daily  Echo. 

Perforator  Tape 

lowest  price  and  best  quality  j 

oerforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  S'  and  $.95  for  14'— all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from : 

roRTAGB  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Ibcchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 

Presses  &  Machinery 

12-UNIT  j 

HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE  ! 
1951  -  1955 

Made  up  as  two  6-unit  presses,  each 
with  extra  color  cylinder — 3  reverses — 
double  folder  —  balloon  former  —  C-H 
eonveyor  — AC  unit  type  drive  —  Web 
break  detectors — Web  severing  devices 
—reels  and  pasters — trackage  and  turn¬ 
tables.  _  ! 

mu  diz-ide 


Presses  &  Machinery 

HOE  6  UNIT  PRESS 

One  unit  Color  reversible 
Folder  &  Balloon  Former 
Reels,  Tensions  &  AC  drive 

DUPLEX  4  UNIT  PRESS 

Color  Cylinder  on  one  unit 
Double  Folder,  skip  slitter 
Alternating  current  drive 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexingrton  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
(AC  212)  686-4774 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
16-page,  2  to  1  model,  with  complete 
stereo  equipment.  Available  now. 
24-page,  2  to  1  model,  with  balloon 
former  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  on  or  about  September  1, 
1966. 

16-page,  Unitubular  No.  724  with  color 
hump  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  on  or  about  Sept^ber  1, 
1966. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 
‘‘Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

rwOOD7Rissi?2^ 

Each  Press  consists  of  6  Units — Single 
2  to  1  Folder — 1  with  Balloon  Former 
— C-H  Conveyor — Reels,  Tensions  and 
Wood  Autoi)astors — DC  Group  Drive 
with  Motor  Generator — Sheet  Severing 
Devices — Dynamic  Braking — Available 
mid-May  1966. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

Wanted  to  Buy 

ELEC.  PAGE  STORAGE  CABINET 
Good  condition 

Bulletin,  Martinsville,  Va.,  24112 

WANTED : 

USED  WEB  OFFSET  PRESS 
Box  1801,  Editor  &  Publisher 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10017  OX  7-4590 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  ;  GOSS  HEADLINER  (1956) 


60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590  | 

mREE  UNITS  GOSS  HIGH  SPEED  | 
low  construction  end  feed  press.  Up  to  ' 
24  pages  straight  run,  48  pages  collect.  ; 
Double  64-page  folder — 23  A  cutoff  (9  ; 
col.)  68-72'  max.  roll.  Angle  bar  and 
web  detector  on  every  unit.  Four  new 
form  rollers.  One  Cline  100  h.p.  motor.  I 
Electric  eye  control  board  for  100  h.p. 
motor  Contact  Jack  Kenner,  Mechani¬ 
cal  Superintendent,  The  Lima  News,  { 

Lima,  Ohio,  45802.  i 

12  UNITS  GOSS  I 

22% — Arch  Type  Units — 3  Double  Fold¬ 
ers  w  Conveyors— 3  Skip  Slitters — 3  ' 
Strippers— 8  Capco  Color  Fountains — 
STERHX) :  8  Ton  Obround  Metal  Pot — 

2  Pneumatic  Pumps — 2  Vacuum-back  1 
Jr.  Autoplates — 2  Autoshavers — Sta-Hi 
Router.  Reasonably  priced  for  quick  . 
tale. 

Available  Immediately 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  | 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590  j 

NO.  1  MIEHLE  15172  with  5  HP  I 
Varidrive  motor,  automatic  Cross  I 
Feeder.  attache<l  Omaha  folder;  also 
Ludlow  02567  with  30,  36,  42.  48 

Tempo  Heavy  and  48  conden^.  Model 
14  Linotype  #29458.  Micromatic  Ro-  i 
tary  Shaver.  Record-Bulletin,  Prosser, 
Washington  99350. 

OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  PRESS.  Harris  I 
28  X  42.  Now  printing  32-page  weekly  ! 
converting  to  Web.  Rebuilt  in  1960,  i 
excellent  condition.  Must  move  by  June  ' 
1.  Best  offer  over  $1,500.  Box  1839,  I 
Editor  &  Publisher.  i 

HOE  COLOR 
CONVERTIBLE 

4  Units — 22%' — 3  Color  Humps — 6  Re-  . 
verses — Double  Folder — Balloon  Former 
-C-H  Conveyor — Reels  &  Pasters — A(3 
Group  Drive — NEW  1952. 

Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

DUPLBDC  FLATBED  8-page  standard 
or  16-page  fobloid.  Excellent  condition. 
$2,000  as  is,  where  is.  Gone  offset. 
Church  World  Pub.  Co..  19-21  Com- 
mercial  St.,  Portland.  Maine  04111. 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
raiNTCPAtT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10007 

1  HOE  REEI,S,  TENSIONS  AND  PASTEStS 
Columnar  mounted  with  Ck>lumns 
hoe  CXJLOR  OONVER'nBLE 
PRESS  NO.  2916— (1940)— AO  Motors 
SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  10017  OX  7-4590 


4  UNITS— 22%— TENSION  LOCKUP— 
all  reversible — Double  Folder — Convey¬ 
ors— Unit  Drives — Reels  &  Tensions — 
Trackage — Double  Page  Portable  Foun¬ 
tains.  _  _ 

COMPLETE  STEREO':  Electric  Metal 
Pot — Pneumatic  Pump — HD  Pony  Auto- 
plate — Autom’ller  for  Color — Sta-Hi 
Former — Sta-Hi  Router. 

NEW  CONDITION — about  one  year’s 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

16  PAGE  STANDARD  2  to  1  Duplex 
Tubular,  S#  20.3.  Run  for  a  small  daily  { 
less  than  3000,  6  to  8  page  paper.  Con-  j 
dition  A-1,  all  stereotype.  Delivered  and  i 
I  Installed  if  desired.  > 

Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co.  Inc. 

Lvndhurst.  New  Jersey  07071 
N.J.  201-438-3744  N.Y.  OX  6-5458 

I  model  “E”  duplex  #1163  will  be 
I  available  when  we  go  offset  in  a  few 
!  weeks.  Includes  sixteen  chases  15%  x 
I  22%  inside  and  four  turtles.  $2750  and 
j  located  in  Illinois.  The  Chronicle  Pub. 

'  Company.  Inc.,  1501  B.  Main,  St.  | 
Charles.  Illinois  60174. 

I  6  or  8  UNIT  HOE— 2234” 

3  extra  Color  Cylinders — 6  Reverses — 

I  Duo  Ink  Rails — Reels — Pasters — Dou- 
I  ble  Folder — Balloon  Former— C-H  Con- 
I  veyor — Trackage  and  Turntables — AC 
Group  Drives — Located  New  Orleans — 

I  Available  early  1967. 

BFN  9HIII.MAN  ASSOCIATES 

I  60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

MODEL  "B”  DUPLEX,  excellent,  un¬ 
der  service  contract.  26  chases,  spare 
parts;  make  an  offer.  Cadet  Scan-A- 
;  Graver;  Elrod  with  many  molds  and 
■  self-contained  water  cooling  unit;  model 
1  8  Lino  #44436  with  TTS ;  TrimOsaw; 

I  miterer,  make-up  cabinets.  Ingham 
County  News.  Mason.  Michigan  48854. 
Phone;  (AC  617)  677-9011. 

16-PAGB  HOE  ROTARY,  2  plate  wide. 
Now  running  five  weeklies.  23-^"  cut¬ 
off,  complete  with  stereo,  pot.  drive, 
motor,  extra  gears  and  parts.  Easy  to 
move.  No  pit  necessary.  Priced  low  for 
quick  sale.  Terms  if  desired.  Write 
Box  218,  Oakhurst,  N.J.  07755  or  call 
(AO  201)  531-2000. 

4  UNIT  HOE— 22-3/4"  j 

5  Arch  Units  1938 — 1  Color  Convertible  ' 
1949 — 2  Reverses — 2  AO  Drives — 2  End 
Roll  Stands  with  Power  Hoists. 


48  TO  64-PAGE  ROTARY  PRESS. 
21-%'  cut-off,  with  accompanying 
stereotype  equipment  and  mat  roller. 
Please  send  specifications  and  photos  to 
Box  1862,  ^itor  &  Publisher.  Im¬ 
mediate  reply  guaranteed. 

WANTED ;  TTS  adapter  keyboard,  op¬ 
erating  unit  and  multiface  perforator. 
Will  consider  linotype  equipped  with 
TTS  if  priced  right ;  also  need  several 
full  page  turtle*.  Contact  Jim  Craw¬ 
ford,  Jr.,  The  Democrat-Union,  Law- 
renceburg,  Tenn.  38464. 

WANT  TO  BUY  IMMEDIATELY 
1  Unit  Hoe.  22-%'— 1956 
1  Color  Cylinder — 1956 
write : 

C.  A.  EDITORA  ‘‘EL  NACIONAL” 
Apartado  209 
Caracas,  Venezuela 

MODEL  6  OR  8  LINOTYPE  with  TTS. 
Will  pick  up  in  Areas  7,  8  or  9.  Con¬ 
tact  :  Tony  Payton,  The  Record- 
Courier,  Gardnerville,  Nevada  89410. 

_ HELP  WANTED 

I  Academic 

DIRECTOR  OP  PUBLICATIONS— Op. 
portunity  with  a  growing  college  in 
Area  2.  Experience  with  college  pub¬ 
lications  (newspaper,  yearbook,  and 
catalog)  preferable.  Salary  negotiable. 
Box  1860,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FALL  OPENING  at  Midwestern  jour¬ 
nalism  school  offers  chance  to  earn 
M.A.  while  working  as  graduate  as¬ 
sistant.  $2,800  plus  fees.  Editing  expe¬ 
rience  desired.  Equal  opportunity  em¬ 
ployer.  f^nd  resume  to  Box  1853,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Administrative 

CHIBT  ACCOUNTANT,  well  versed  in 
modern  NCR  operation  for  large  daily 
and  shopper  complex.  Submit  resum4, 
compensation  expected.  Contact  Phil 
Turner,  Citizen-News.  1545  North  Wil¬ 
cox,  Hollywood,  Calif.,  90028. 

METROPOLITAN  DAILY  &  SUNDAY 
has  opening  for  a  strong  administra¬ 
tive  assistant.  Must  have  knowledge  of 
and  experience  in  Production,  Labor 
Relations,  and  General  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
ministration.  Salary  open.  Excellent  po¬ 
tential  for  advancement  in  near  future. 

I  Box  1855,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  All  de- 
I  tails  first  letter,  please. 


HELP  WANTED _ 

All  Departments 


GROUND  FLOOR  START 
SKY-HIGH  FUTURE! 

Well-planned  daily,  Sunday  paper  in 
top-notch  East  Tennessee  city  of  25,000, 
has  openings  in  all  phases  of  operation 
for  personnel  who  will  build  an  aggres¬ 
sive,  meaningful  and  influential  paper. 
No  errors  to  correct.  We  are  starting 
right  I  This  will  be  no  small-time,  shoe¬ 
string  giveaway.  Immediate  openings 
for  news  editor,  reporters,  ad  manager, 
salesman  display  and  classified ;  produc¬ 
tion — copy  desk,  offset  pressman  and 
assistant,  cameraman  and  assistant, 
circulation  manager  and  assistant.  Send 
resume,  references  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  R.  Jack  Fishman,  P.O.  Box 
2867,  Nashville,  Tennessee  37219. 

Circulation 

FACTORY  REPRESEafTA’nVB  —  Ex¬ 
panding  company  desires  ambitious, 
circulation-oriented  man  in  the  26-35 
age  bracket.  Considerable  travel  to  cir¬ 
culation  and  industrial  accounts,  with 
a  future  as  sales  executive.  Relocate, 
Area  5  at  factory  with  salary,  ex¬ 
penses  and  bonuses.  Send  full  resumi 
to  Box  1734,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULA’nON  DIRECTOR— Florida’s 
largest  weekly,  converting  to  voluntary- 
pay.  ‘‘Ground  floor”  opportunity;  ex¬ 
panding  organization  ;  new  offset  press. 
REPORTER,  Box  420,  Miami  Beach, 
Fla.,  33149. 

CIRCULATION  PROMOTION  MGR. 
17,000  progressive  daily  needs  man  full 
of  energy,  knowledge,  ideas.  Circula¬ 
tion  growth  only  responsibility.  Good 
salary,  opportunity  for  personal  growth 
on  one  of  our  newspapers.  Excellent 
area  for  working  and  living.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirement  to: 
W.  C.  Thomas,  Gen.  Mgr.,  News- 
Herald,  P.  O.  Box  351,  Willoughby. 
Ohio.  44094. 

Classified  Advertising 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  classified 
advertising  manager  and  two  aggressive 
display  advertising  salesmen.  Write  in 
full  or  call  R.  E.  Lea,  News-Journal, 
Clovis.  New  Mexico  88101. 

SA  LES-ORIEJNT  ED  CAM  to  manage 
and  sell  for  40,000  circulation  southern 
New  England  daily.  An  assistant  CAM 
or  the  top  man  on  a  smaller  operation, 
experienced  in  all  phases  will  find  this 
an  excellent  spot  to  move  up  and  grow 
with  a  solid  newspai>er.  Send  full  de¬ 
tails  including  salary  requirements  and 
references  to  Box  1824,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  22.000 
six-day  M/E  pai>er  in  fast-growing 
area.  Full  fringe  benefits  and  bonus 
system.  Send  full  resume  including 
references  to:  Personnel  Director, 
Frederick  News-Post,  Frederick.  Mary¬ 
land  21701. 

CLASSIFIED  SALEIS — Long  established 
Southwestern  Ohio  Metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  has  an  (g>ening  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  man,  who  wants  to  "make  his 
mark”  in  advertising.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Box  1890,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


editor  6c  publisher 


AzHiilable  August  1966 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 
for  May  14,  1966 


$150  PER  WEEK  to  write,  draw  and 
ink  successful,  established  syndicated 
COMIC  PANEL.  Send  samples  and  re¬ 
turn  postage.  Box  1901,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


^MANAGEMENT 

BOUND” 

AD  RETAIL 
SALESMAN 


Recent  advancements  and  future 
"planned”  advancements  are  creating 
opportunities  for  salesmen  with  man¬ 
agement  potential  who  are  just  a  few 
steps  away  from  management  "know 
how”  right  now.  How  short  are  those 
steps  .  .  .  where  you  are?  Wouldn’t 
you  like  to  be  in  the  "right  place”  at 
the  right  time?  We  think  we  know 
"the  plMe”.  'l^ether  your  experience 
has  bron  display  or  classified,  write  now 
for  an  interview  with  this  leading  ma¬ 
jor  newspaper.  Include  resume  and 
complete  details  of  your  background 
and  sales  accomplishments. 

Write  Box  1875,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted 


READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Classified  Advertising  I 


CLASSIFIED  ASSISTANT 
AD  MANAGER 

East  Coast  Daily  and  Sunday  , 
Excellent  opportunity  for  a  classified  | 
manajser  of  small  daily  or  an  assist¬ 
ant  ready  to  move  up.  Must  be  con¬ 
versant  with  all  aspects  of  classified 
advertising  and  Phone  Room  o|)eration, 
plus  ability  to  su|>ervise. 

Attractive  salary,  tenefits,  etc. 
Interviews  (confidential)  may  be  ar-  I 
ranged  at  your  convenience.  | 

Write  Box  1888,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for 
manager  one-man  department  9.300 
daily  in  South  Georgia's  fastest-grow¬ 
ing  city.  Goo<l  salary  plus  incentive. 
Rush  details  to  Syd  Fishel,  Adv.  Dir., 
The  Daily  Tifton  Gazette.  Box  708, 
Tifton,  Georgia  31794. 

Display  Advertising 

AD  SALES  DEPARTMENT  of  fast- 
growing  N.Y.C.  weekly  newspaper 
needs  experienced  man  to  assist  busy 
advertising  manager  in  sales,  promo¬ 
tion,  planning  and  suitervision.  TE  9- 
4692,  or  Box  1769,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  AD  SALESMEN  — 
Florida’s  largest  weekly  (free):  new 
offset  press;  leader  in  retail.  Ample 
compensation  to  producers.  RE¬ 
PORTER.  Box  420,  Miami  Beach,  Fla., 
33149. 

IMMEDIATE  OPPORTUNITY— Experi¬ 
enced  man  to  take  over  management, 
editorial,  advertising  on  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  attractive  upstate  N.  Y.  col¬ 
lege  town.  Salary,  profit-sharing.  Box 
68,  Fayetteville,  N.Y.  13066  or  (AC 
315)  637-3121. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN— dynamic 
employee-ownetl  daily  offers  good  sal¬ 
ary,  bonus,  chance  for  advancement. 
Due  to  repidly  expanding  volume,  this  j 
is  an  addition  to  our  staff  to  )>e  filled 
by  mid-summer.  Excellent  climate  on 
San  Francisco  Peninsula.  Prefer  Jour¬ 
nalism  degree  and 'or  some  experience. 
Send  resume  to  Howard  Schonlierger. 
Display  Advertising  Manager,  Palo 
Alto  Times,  Box  300,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 
94.302. 

ADVER'nSING  SALES.  Promoters. 
California  bound?  Submit  resumi.  Phil 
Turner.  Citizen-News,  Hollywood  90028. 

DISPLAY 

ADVERTISING 

SALESMAN 

Immediate  opening  for  ver¬ 
satile,  experienced  advertis-  ‘ 
ing  salesman.  Must  have 
goi^  layout  ability.  Perma¬ 
nent,  full-time  position.  Job 
offers  excellent  opportunity, 
employe  benefits.  Apply  in 
person  or  send  detailed 
resume  to: 

Personnel  Department 
THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE 
2 1  st  &  Q  Streets 
Sacramento,  Calif.  95804 

$10,000  PLUS  BONUS  IN  ! 

ATTRACTTIVE  NEW  ENGLAND  TOWN 
An  opportunity  for  the  right  experi¬ 
enced  salesman  to  join  an  expanding 
weekly  in  attractive  New  England  area, 
and  become  manager.  Salary  to  $10,000  j 
plus  bonus.  Insurance  plan,  stock  par¬ 
ticipation.  Excellent  public  education  ' 
through  college.  Box  1865,  Editor  &  ■ 
Publisher.  | 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  110,000 
plus.  D.C.  sulnirban  weekly  chain, 
25,000  circulation.  Suburban  experience 
only.  Box  567,  Vienna,  Va.  WE  8-0390. 


Display  Advertising 


ASSISTANT  ADV.  DIRECTOR  with 
promotion  to  top  job  not  long  in  fu¬ 
ture.  Daily  under  100,000  in  growing 
area.  Personnel,  sales  and  production 
exijerience  essential.  Our  staff  aware 
of  this  ad.  Consider  full  resumes  only. 
Box  1852,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEEDED  IMMEDIATELY— retail  sales¬ 
man  in  Martinsville,  Va.  Up  to  $110.00; 
all  benefits.  Contact:  J.  R.  Reynolds, 
Advertising  Dir.,  Bulletin,  Martinsville. 
Va.  24112. 

ADVERTISING  AGENCY  copywriter, 
assistant  account  executive  wanted  by 
small,  well-financed,  national  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  to  write  advertising  and 
help  agency  president  initiate  and  com- 
l)lete  work  projects  in  all  me<lia.  Should 
have  four  year  college  degree  plus 
probably  three  to  five  years  experience 
creating  display  advertising.  Must  have 
IMAGINATION,  ability  to  think  things 
through  .  .  .  write  clearly  with  con¬ 
viction.  Must  be  versatile,  resourceful, 
self  reliant,  a  hard  worker,  a  con¬ 
servative.  Because  this  opix>rtunity 
could  lead  to  future  agency  ownership, 
candidate  will  not  object  to  taking  cut 
in  salary  in  order  to  qualify  for  our 
three-year  apprenticeship  program. 
Starting  salary  $6.000-$6,S00.  After 
twelve  months  $6,800-$7.500.  Third 

year  $7,500  - .  Write  for  tyi>ed 

information  describing  job  in  detail. 
Zone  2.  Box  1902,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAKE-UP  MAN 

Experienced  make-up  man  to  supervise 
advertising,  scheduling  and  dummying 
of  Metro|H>Iitan  daily.  Chart  Area  4. 
Excellent  I>enefit8,  and  fine  opiiortunity 
for  right  man.  Our  employees  know  of 
this  Ad.  All  replies  held  confidential. 
Bo.x  1904,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

MAN  for  weekly ;  some  extierience. 
Jewish  World.  92  Central  Ave.,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  12201. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
DAILY  WEB  OE'ESET  NEWSPAPER 
Here’s  an  opportunity  for  a  man  who 
is  interested  in  an  unlimited  future.  He 
must  have  advertising  experience  in 
layout  production,  and  sales  ability;  he 
will  be  in  complete  charge.  Reeponsible 
directly  to  the  publisher.  E'xceptional 
working  conditions  with  one  of  Western 
Penna.’s  most  aggressive  newspai)ers. 
Send  resume  an<l  salary  requirements. 

Box  1892,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


DBSKMAN,  ago  26  to  65.  wanted  to  CITY  EDITOR  needed  to  guide  staff  o( 
take  his  place  at  4-man  desk  of  pro-  medium-size  Midwest  daily.  Tired  of 
gressive,  modern,  middiewest  daily.  Will  prima  donnas.  W^t  someone  who  will 
handle  local  copy,  headlines  and  special  work,  even  if  he  s  young  and  still 
sections — occasionally  supervise  news-  learaing;  also  have  opening  for  gener^ 
room.  Top  pay  and  fringe  benefits,  assignment  or  courthouse  reporter.  Gotjd 
merit  raises,  limit^  only  by  ability  salary  on  responsible  paper  that  cares 
and  initiative.  Ckmgenial  staff  in  mod-  news.  Box  1854,  Editor  & 

ern,  convenient  building.  Write  details  usher, 
of  experience,  education,  references,  to 

Box  1810,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  CITY  EDITOR 

_ _ _ For  aggressive  9,000  circulation  small 

SPORTS  WRITER— Major  midwestern  daily.  Excellent  salary  and  working 
daily  is  seeking  young,  experienced  jpuditions.  Semi  resume  to:  H.  M. 
writer  to  liandle  key  assignments  in  Rankin,  Daily  Tifton  (Ga. )  Gazette. 

big-league  city.  Must  have  background  TTTrr;  T  ; - - 

in  wide  range  of  sports — amateur  and  COPY  EDITOR  Experienced,  to  #11 
professional — and  genuine  writing  abil-  I*,®"’,  °u  expanding  desk  of  New 

ity.  Resume  and  clips  to  Box  1834,  Edi-  York  State  s  prize-winning  capital  city 
tor  &  Publisher.  P-tu-  Should  be  fast,  accurate,  imagina- 

_  j  tive,  with,  hopefully,  a  flair  for  layout, 

WANTED  Excellent  «®portunity.  $140.50  for  overl 

State  editor  for  central  Illinois  paper  complete  r»um4  to: 

— about  20,000  circulation  class.  Prefer  Robert  G.  Fichenberg,  Kxecutive 
woman.  Be  in  charge  of  correspondents  The  Knickerbocker  News.  Albany,  N.Y. 
and  handle  their  copy.  State  experience  12201. 

and  salary  expected.  Contact:  Nate  I  irr"; - - 

Uditsky,  Pekin  Daily  Times,  Pekin,  COPY  EDITORS  High  quality  eastern 
Illinois  61664.  newspaiier  looking  for  exiierienced  copy 

-  editors  or  for  young  copy  editors  on 

WESTEIRN  PA.  EVEaflNG  DAILY  of  :  smaller  newspaiiers  seeking  to  move 
26,000  has  opening  for  general  assign-  1  uP*  Box  1850,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

ment  reporter.  (College  desired.  Ehtperi-  1  ,  ,  „  “  - 

ence  not  important.  Write:  EMitor,  DESK  MAN  for  large  Connecticut  daily. 


Butler  Elagle,  Butler,  Pa.,  16001. 


Good  pay — liberal  fringe  lienefits — op. 
portunity  to  progress  into  broader  re- 
siionsibility.  Experience  required.  Eiox 
1844.  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


WOMEN’S  WRITER  siionsibility.  Experience  required.  Box 

We  need  a  woman  with  interest  or  ex-  1844.  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

perience  in  Women’s  page,  society  fea-  7 _ “  r:  - - 

ture  writing,  etc.  'This  job  will  be  num-  MAJOR  MIDWEST  UNIVERSITY 
ber  2  spot  in  our  Society  Department  to  seeks  news  service  writer-editor.  Some 
assist  in  changing  our  society  pages  to  experience  in  newspaper  or  broadcast 
Women’s  Pages.  Metro-East  Journal,  a  news  desired.  Please^  submit  resume, 
34,000  afternoon  daily  serving  the  Met-  ,  samples,  salary  requirements  in  first 
ro-Ekist  area  of  St.  Louis,  Mo,  and  Ekist  j  letter.  Job  open  July  1.  Box  1842,  Bdi- 
St.  Louis,  III.  Scale  to  $168  per  w^k.  j  tor  &  Publisher. 

Send  complete  re6um4  to  H.  E.  Hay.  - 

Personnel  Mgr.,  LSNI,  Box  789,  D^  MAKE  THIS  YGUR  STEP  UP  I  We’re 


catur.  III.  62525. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Eknployer 


WORKING  MANAGING  EDITOR 


a  small.  Northern  N.Y.  daily  looking 
for  a  reporter-city  editor  .  .  .  someone 
who  can  cover  city  hall  quickly  and 
still  direct  small  staff  and  dummy  a 


for  small  community  daily.  Northern  t®*  pages.  Must  be  sharp.  Go^  pay 
California.  Want  man  with  judgment,  1869,  Ekiitor  A 

organizational  ability,  sincere  interest  Publisher. 

in  small-town,  who  can  direct  staff,  ' _ ITTir  ;; r _ _ 

put  out  quality  product.  Offset  plant;  OPENINGS  FOR  TWO  DESKMEN 


WIRE  EDITOR 

Tired  of  reporting?  Gain  valuable  desk 
experience.  We  will  train.  Good  promo¬ 
tional  opportunities.  Champaign-Urbana 
Courier,  30,000  p.m.  daily  in  one  of 
the  few  competitive  newspaper  towns, 
home  of  University  of  Illinois.  Prefer 
B.A.  degree  with  1-3  years’  experience 
in  reporting.  Send  cmnplete  resumd  to 
H.  E.  Hay,  Personnel  Mgr.,  LSNI,  Box 
789,  Decatur,  III.  62525. 

An  Ekiual  Opportunity  Employer 

REPORTER  with  1  or  2  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  for  medium-sized,  high-quality, 
afternoon  daily  in  Zone  2.  Above- 
average  pay.  37-%  hour  week.  Would 
consider  June  J-graduate.  Send  full 
resumd.  Box  1793,  Ekiitor  &  Ihiblisher. 

SE3II-RETIRED  NEWSMAN,  wanting 
to  slow  his  pace  in  a  lovely  rural 
county-seat  town,  managing  a  weekly. 
No  shop  responsibilities.  Mail  applica¬ 
tion  to  Tazewell  Pub.  Co.,  Central  Ptg. 
Plant.  Morton,  Illinois  61660. 

NEWSMEDJ' — This  could  be  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  you  have  been  waiting  for.  We 
are  looking  for  someone  who  has  had 
some  desk  experience  and  would  like 
more — or  has  had  reporting  experience 
and  would  like  to  combine  it  with  desk 
work.  This  is  an  immediate  opening  on 
a  lively,  award  winning  Ontral  Con¬ 
necticut  Evening  Newspaper,  with  33,- 
000  circulation.  Chart  Areas  1  and  2 
applicants  preferred  to  facilitate  inter¬ 
viewing.  We  offer  better  than  average 
pay,  congenial  staff,  modem  building, 
and  excellent  employee  benefits.  Write: 
Managing  Ekiitor.  New  Britain  Herald, 
New  Britain.  Conn.  06050. 


i  no  reluctance  on  picture  size;  lively  Five-day ^ vyeek,  40  hours;  advancement 
;  news  area  but  accent  must  be  local,  opportunities  good.  Send  resume;  do 
I  Box  1825.  Editor  &  Publisher.  not  ’phone.  Kirk  Weeks.  News  Editor, 

-  - -  The  Free  Press,  Colorado  Springs, 

]  YOUNG  EDITOR— This  position,  start-  Colo.,  80902. 

ing  on  the  copy  desk  of  a  competitive _ _ _ _ _ — 7,  ^ — 7 — 

metropolitan  newspaper,  offers  an  out-  OUTDO()R  EDITOR — The  Detroit  Free 
standing  opiiortunity  for  a  broadly  Press,  Michigan’s  most  important  news- 
:  capable  and  ambitious  newspaperman,  paper,  is  seeking  ambitious  young  wild 
The  newspaper  is  aggressive — the  stand-  reporter.  ^  Must  _be  an  imaginative 

ards  dmnanding — ^and  the  opiiortunity  self-starter  with  solid  reporting  experi- 
j  for  rapid  advancement  unlimited.  We  enc®.  flair  for  writing,  knowledge  of 
will  plac6  particular  stress  on  an  ap-  j  pictures.  We  will  select  only  the  applj- 
plicant's  initiative  and  potential  to  as-  cant  with  the  potential  to  bewme  ths 
sume  growing  responsibility.  The  start-  nation’s  finest  outdoor  editor.  Contact; 
ing  salary  will  be  in  five  figures  and  George  Puscas,  Executive  Sports  Edi- 
all  replies  will  be  kept  in  confidence,  toi** 

Box  1832,  Editor  &  Publisher.  - -  ;  ’ 

- -  -  - -  REPORTER,  2  to  3  years*  experience. 

YOUNG  EDITOR  WANTED,  to  start  College  background.  Afternoon  daily  in 
by  May  31,  for  leading  community  Connecticut. 

weekly  and  also  to  edit  farm  paper,  wnditions  and  benefits.  Good 
'  plus  some  sports  writing  if  interested.  advancement.  Write:  S.  H. 

I  Initiative  important.  Eastern  Ind.  Pub. 

Co.,  Knightstown,  Ind.,  46148.  den.  Conn.,  06453.  Give  full  resume. 


Cki.,  Knightstown,  Ind.,  46148.  ’  den.  Conn.,  06453.  Give  full  resume. 

,,  .  REPOR’TER  for  3-man  suburban  hu- 

AD  MAN,  overall  management  experi-  ^eau.  Lively  town  of  26.000.  Excellent 
ence  me  uding  editorial.  Large  weekly  g  ^  writer  to  gain  experi- 

or  small  daily  experience  preferred.  „„  gn  coverage.  Afternoon 

Advertising,  editorial,  general  man-  Excellent  salary  and  benefiU. 

ager  type.  Small  paper  chain.  Salary  ^Yrite  full  details  of  education,  etc. 
and  percentage  of  gross,  fringes  plus  cKart  Area  1.  Box  1856,  Ekiitor  A 
future!  Write  in  absolute  confidence  PnKli.her 

Box  1646,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ - — • 

-  REPORTER  —  General  news,  police, 

AN  EDITING  AND  GROWTH  oppor-  courthouse  or  sports.  Camera  knom- 
tunity  for  the  woman  who  believes  the  edge  lielpful.  Job  now  open.  C.  V. 
women’s  section  should  be  as  sparkling  O’Neill.  Managing  Ekiitor,  The  Globe, 
and  well  edited  as  the  rest  of  the  news-  Atchison,  Kans.,  66002. 

paper.  We  need  an  assistant  women’s  - - - 7“ 

editor  proficient  in  copy  editing,  story  REPORTER  —  Young,  graduate.  fM 
ideas  and  product  improvement  to  work  metropolitan  semi-weekly.  Zone  5. 
with  our  women’s  ^itor  in  directing  fer  a  year  or  two  experience.  $100. 
a  staff  of  7  writers.  Could  be  a  step  up  Box  1848,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 

for  a  good  writer.  We’re  a  growing, - - 

award-winning  chain  of  6  progressive  REPORTERS.  DEISKMEN?  EJxpandinf 
suburban  newspapers  averaging  140  corporation  has  immediate  opening 
pages  apiece  in  (Chicago’s  northern  Experience  necessary  for  desk 
suburbs.  Excellent  merit  pay  system,  but  will  train  top-flight  reporters  witn 
We  just  completed  a  $300,000  addition  or  without  experience.  Advancement 
to  our  main  office  to  give  us  excellent  rwesibilities  excellent.  5?end  resume  to 
publishing  facilities  for  starting  more  Personnel  Dept..  Southeastern  “®’^ 
newspapers.  David  Roe,  Hollister  News-  papers  Ck>rp.,  P.O.  Box  936,  Augusta, 
papers,  Wilmette,  Illinois  60019.  Ga.  30903. 
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help  W^TED  I 

Editorial  _ 

bePORTER  wanted  by  small  daily  in 
New  Vork.  General  align¬ 
ments:  camera  knowledge  help^li  all¬ 
-round  journalism^perie^e. 

^1:  ^itor,  Medina  (N.i.)  t»aiiy 
Journal-Regi8te|j _ _ _ 

^MB  kindly  publisher  might 
have  knowledge  of  potential  editor  ma- 
Srial— a  present  newsman  worthy  of 
^i^motion.  to  head  4-person  staff 
Say  through  Friday.  P.M.  offset.  Mod- 
^  plant.  Heavy  use  local  copy,  pic- 
mrss  Like  camera  and  pix  knowledge. 

reporting.  Direct  staff  getting  lo¬ 
cal  news;  prwluce  attractive  make-up . 
iie  minimum  AP  copy.  Permanent. 
STferences.  Franklin  Yates.  Publisher. 
T^m^uette.  Shelbyville.  Tenn.  37160. 

STRONG.  EXPERIENCED  #2  MAN 
for  vigorous  twice-weekly  suburban  off- 
wt  in  Kansas  City.  Mo.  Must  know 
iDorts:  ideally  has  desk  experience  with 
small  daily.  This  is  a  prize-winner ;  we 
intend  to  keep  it  that  way.  Salary  open 
for  right  man.  Write:  Editor.  Press- 
Dispatch.  2001  Clay  St..  North  Kansas 
aty.  Mo.  64116. _ 

TWO  REPORTERS  needed  at  once  by 
17.000  circulation  p.m.  daily  in  Rio 
Grande  Valley  of  Texas.  Golf.  fish, 
swim,  surf  year  around.  Mexico  min¬ 
utes  away.  Court  house-school  beat  and 
new  general  assignment  jobs  open  now. 
Good  pay.  fringes.  Prefer  fast,  experi¬ 
enced  journeymen.  Call  or  write  Art 
Ckrstens.  Herald.  Brownsville.  Texas, 
7S52L _ _ 

WANT  TO  RUN 
A  NEWSROOM? 

Direct  local  staff,  copy  desk,  wire 
if  you  wish,  improve  reporting  and 
writing  techniques  for  northeast 
daily  under  20,000  circulation. 
Average  small  newspaper  now,  not 
satisfied ;  want  better  than  that, 
and  will  pay  well  for  it.  Box  1858, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE  HAVE  AN  OPB2iING  for  a  young 
sports  editor  and  a  young  sports  re¬ 
porter.  Openings  are  available  in  Okla¬ 
homa  and  Arkansas.  You  should  have 
at  least  one  year’s  experience  or  a 
dwree  in  Journalism  for  the  sports  re¬ 
porter  assignment:  sports  editor  should 
have  at  least  two  years’  experience. 
Forwaid  resumes  to  "Personnel,”  P.O. 
Box  1859,  Ft.  Smith,  Arkansas,  72901. 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


CAPITAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  a 
couple  of  capital  fellows  with  at  least 
a  year  of  experience.  Chance  to  learn 
and  grow  with  us,  or  graduate  to 
larger  worlds.  Initiative  rates  high. 
Good  pay,  benefits,  young,  alert  staff. 
18,000  circulation  daily  going  offset 
this  year.  We’re  in  county  seat  and 
state  capital,  in  a  state  so  small  you’ll 
know  everybody  (from  the  governor  on 
down)  on  a  personal  Imsis.  Reply  to 
Joe  Smyth.  Managing  Elditor,  Delaware 
State  News,  Dover,  Del.  (a  capital 
paper). 


COPY  EDITOR — 50,000  p.m.  75-miles 
from  N.Y.  seeks  copy  editor  for  local 
news.  Contact;  Don  Keith,  Express, 
Easton,  Pa.  18042. 


COPY  EDITOR  -  NIGHTS.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  the  right  man  who  can 
handle  live  news  editing,  and  make  up 
a  bright  Page  One.  We’re  a  12,000  daily 
on  the  move  in  the  heart  of  Chart  Area 
2.  Young  staff  with  young  ideas. 
REPORTER  -  NIGHTS.  Perfect  chance 
to  work  with  eager  colleagues  who  are 
building  a  growing,  award-winning 
daily.  Only  40-minutes  from  N.Y.C. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 
For  either  position,  please  send  resumd. 
All  replies  confidential.  Write  Box 
1885,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDI’TORIAL  WRITER 
The  Miami  Herald  is  increasing  its 
editorial  staff  and  seeks  a  talented  and 
knowledgeable  person  for  the  opening. 
Candidates  should  have  a  minimum  of 
5  years  of  newspatier  experience.  Pre¬ 
vious  experience  as  editorial  writer  will 
be  helpful,  but  is  not  an  essential  re¬ 
quirement.  Write  full  details  of  your 
education,  training,  and  experience  to 
H.  H.  Horton.  Personnel  Director.  The 
Miami  Herald,  1  Herald  Plaza.  Miami, 
Fla.  83101. 


HELP  WANTED 


BOSTON  DAILY  is  interested  in  Pic¬ 
ture  Editor,  Caption  Writer,  and  has 
room  on  staff  for  2  good,  hard-driving 
reporters  with  a  vent  for  investigative 
and  in-depth  coverage.  Minimum  of 
three-years'  experience  on  metropolitan 
daily  required.  Box  1905,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

CRAFTSMAN  WANTED— General  as¬ 
signment  reimrter  who  can  whip  out 
sharp  features  and  who  has  an  itchy 
nose  when  it  comes  to  City  Hall,  po¬ 
litical  and/or  education  stories.  This 
Chart  1  PM  Central  Massachusetts 
lively  2U.0UU  daily  (5-day  week)  can 
also  use  a  combo  man  who  can  write 
and  handle  desks  including  city  and 
wire.  Salaries  oiien,  commensurate  with 
ability  and  exiierience.  Bo.x  188U,  £kli- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

E-X-P-A-N-D-I-N-G:  Reporters  with 
camera  knowhow  (no  darkroom)  for 
lively  suburban  group  which  won 
"State’s  best"  award  in  1965.  One  beat 
includes  sixirts;  another  women’s  news. 
All  include  variety  to  spice  a  reporter’s 
life.  Contact :  W.  H.  Schroeder,  Lake¬ 
land  Newspapers,  Box  268,  Grayslake, 
Illinois  6UU:<0. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  who  can 
roll  up  his  sleeves  and  write  any  type 
of  story  for  PMS  daily  in  Virginia. 
Can  pay  $130  or  more  a  week  for  right 
man,  depending  on  exiierience  and 
background.  Box  1884,  Eilitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDI’TOR 
You  are  wanted  by  us  to  produce  and 
manage  a  monthly  magazine  reflecting 
the  character  and  economic  fibre  of 
America’s  13th  largest  city.  You  are 
not  ordinary.  You  must  have  training 
and  experience  in  magazine  production 
and  management,  which  will  allow  you 
to  take  full  charge  of  staff  for  maga¬ 
zine  being  created.  Challenging  growth 
opiiortunity,  top  benefits  for  the  right 
person.  Salary  range  to  $12,000.  Send 
confidential  resume  and  covering  letter 
to  Mr.  Charles  Kenworthy,  San  Antonio 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  P.O.  Box  1628, 
San  Antonio,  Texas. 

LEARN  ’THE  BUSINESS— Some  ex¬ 
iierience  preferred.  Reporter-photogra¬ 
pher-darkroom  for  Central  Conn,  week¬ 
ly  ;  third  man  in  department.  $5200 
plus.  P.O.  Box  9,  Wallingford,  Conn. 
06492. 

MAGAZINE-ORIHINTED  newspaiierman 
to  serve  as  copy  editor  for  a  locally- 
edited  rotogravure  Sunday  supplement 
which  the  Saturday  Review  ranks 
among  the  nation’s  best.  An  eilitor  who 
can  distill  or  expand,  enliven  or  sub¬ 
due,  and  who  will  know  when  to  leave 
a  story  alone,  with  reverence  for  the 
writer’s  skill.  High  starting  salary  and 
unlimited  potential  for  the  young  eili- 
tor  eager  to  accept  and  master  new 
ideas  and  new  ways  of  doing  things. 
Box  1838,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


GET  AHEAD 


Do  you  have  superior  intellect,  the  ability  to 
write  easy-to-read  copy,  a  familiarity  with  busi¬ 
ness  topics,  and  five  or  more  years  of  writing/ 
editing  experience?  If  so,  opportunity  awaits  you 
with  a  long-established  publisher  of  consumer- 
quality  professional  magazines.  Staff  expansion 
has  created  an  opening  with  a  five-figure  price 
tag  and  unusual  gro^h  possibilities. 

Box  1878  Editor  &  Publisher 


NEWS  EDITOR 

One  of  Southern  California’s  fastest- 
growing  dailies  (PM)  is  looking  for 
the  right  man  to  fill  this  management 
position.  It  requires  maturity,  extieri- 
ence,  sound  judgment  and  the  ability 
to  effectively  supervise.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  abilities,  very  liberal, 
fringe  benefit  program.  Only  those 
capable  of  growing  with  an  outstand¬ 
ing,  fast-moving  organization  write 
Box  1882,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTERS — Experienced  in  covering 
municipal  affairs  and  writing  features; 
also  exiierienced  copy  readers.  Expand¬ 
ing  daily  in  fast-growing  New  Jersey 
area.  Excellent  fringe  benefits  and 
working  conditions.  Box  1907,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTERS  —  Ambitious,  talented, 
some  exiierience — college  degree-  -for 
general  assignments  and  suburban  beats 
on  N.Y.  State’s  prize-winning  capital 
city  p.m.  Excellent,  immetliate  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Send  complete  resume  to: 
Robert  G.  Fichenberg.  Executive  Edi¬ 
tor.  The  Knickerbocker  News.  24  Sheri¬ 
dan  Ave.,  Albany.  N.Y.  12201. 

SOCIETY-REWRITE :  Eastern  metro¬ 
politan  morning-Sunday  needs  woman 
experienced  in  writing  and  reiiorting 
for  women’s  department.  Capable  of 
doing  routine  duties,  but  ambitious 
enough  to  grow  into  heavier  resiionsi- 
bilitiee.  Replies  held  in  confidence. 
Please  send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1903,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  to  write  scholastic 
sports  for  one  of  N.Y.  State’s  liveliest, 
most-demanding  sports  department. 
We’re  looking  for  a  young,  enthusiastic 
reiKirter  who  loves  sports  and  can 
cover  them  accurately  and  brightly, 
without  recourse  to  the  old  cliches.  Send 
full  resumd  to:  Robert  G.  Fichenberg, 
Executive  Editor,  The  Knickerbocker 
News,  24  Sheridan  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
12201. 


NEWS  EDITOR  needed  immediately. 
New  position — second  in  command  of 
news  oiieration.  Zone  5.  Box  1874,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


OPENING  IN  JUNE  OR  JULY  for 
sports  editor  of  medium-size  Northern 
Ohio  daily.  Will  consider  June  BJ 
graduate  with  some  experience.  Good 
starting  wage  and  plenty  of  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Please  write  Box  1877,  Editor 
&  Publisher,  giving  background,  ref¬ 
erences  and  draft  status. 


PUBLICATIONS  ASSOCIATTl  for  edi¬ 
torial  and  rewrite  work  with  local 
government  research  association.  Pre¬ 
fer  some  city  hall  reporting  experience; 
bachelor’s  degree  required ;  prefer  one 
year  graduate  work  in  social  sciences. 
Will  assist  on  magazine  and  Municipal 
Year  Book;  edit  text,  brochures,  and 
monographs  relating  to  local  govern¬ 
ment.  Starting  salary  $6,500.  David  S. 
Arnold,  Int.  City  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  1313  E.  60th  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
60637. 

REPORTER  for  bureau  in  community 
of  40,000;  varied  beat  with  emphasis 
on  education,  features.  Some  experience 
preferred,  but  would  consider  sharp 
up-coming  college  graduate.  Good  pay 
scale — liberal  fringes.  Give  full  details 
first  letter.  New  England  newspaper. 
Box  1908,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THRILLED? 

If  you  are  a  dedicated  newspaper¬ 
man  who  thrills  at  beini;  part  of  a 
fightinK  newspaper  which  tackles 
community  problems  with  fre¬ 
quency.  and  is  successful  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  midwestern  city,  then  you 
may  be  a  candidate  for  our  copy 
desk ;  at  the  top  salary  rates  in 
the  nation;  with  excellent  hours, 
vacations,  etc.  We  want  i)ersons 
w'ith  a  minimum  of  two  years  copy 
desk  experience,  preferably  college 
srraduates.  Chart  Area  5. 

BOX  1906, 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


WOMAN’S  BailTOR 
THINKING  OF  A  CHANGE? 

So  is  foo<l  department  of  large  metro¬ 
politan  daily.  If  you  are  a  graduate 
home  economist  with  newspaper  writing 
experience,  maybe  we  can  get  to¬ 
gether.  Send  resum4  to  Box  1894,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WORKING  MANAGING  EDITOR  — 
8,500  circulation  paper  needs  a  working 
managing  e<litor.  ’Take  full  charge  of 
department.  Must  know  all  phases  of 
editorial  department,  and  be  able  to 
direct  staff  as  well  as  cover  stories ; 
also  can  use  top  reporter.  Write: 
Charles  H.  Fischer,  Pub..  News-Jour¬ 
nal,  Clovis.  New  Mexico  88101. 


Miscellaneous 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspapers.  For  application 
write:  P.N.P.A.,  2717  N.  Front  St., 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110. 


Operators-Machinists 


Free  Lance  Writers 

Sales  Promotion  Material 
Audio-Visual  Publications 

Familiarity  with  computers  and  data  processing  essential.  A 
leading  business  organization  seeks  highly  competent  writers  in 
the  New  York  area  to  prepare  promotional  iiterature  and/or 
audio-visual  presentations.  Full  reference  and  background  ma¬ 
terials  will  be  supplied.  Projects  generally  Involve  some  discus¬ 
sions  during  business  hours.  Rates  are  excellent  and  will  be  set 
by  mutual  agreement  according  to  job  involved. 

Apply  by  letter  outlining  your  background  and  qualifications. 
Please  include  representative  samples  of  your  work  which  will 
be  returned.  Box  1800,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
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HELP  WANTED 

Operators-MachinitU 


Help  Wanted — Public  Relations 


D 


(X>MBINATION  operator-floor  man. 
Some  knowledge  of  markup  and  typing 
valuable.  Faat-growing  80,000  daily  in 
Zone  9  contemplating  offset  within  two 
years.  Union  day  scale  $141.30  plus 
many  fringm.  Write:  Morrie  Shore, 
The  Columbian,  Vancouver,  Washing¬ 
ton  9S660. 


PRINTER-OPilRATOR,  country  train¬ 
ed.  Mostly  machine — some  floor.  Union 
or  eligible.  40  hours  ®  $2.70.  Paid  vaca¬ 
tion — paid  holidays.  Raymond  Herald, 
Raymond,  Washington  98677. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR,  experienced, 
for  good  small-town  daily.  Lake,  ski 
resorts  nearby.  Contact:  T.  B.  Hub¬ 
bard,  Examiner,  Bellefontaine,  Ohio 
43311. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  WANTED. 
Must  be  able  to  operate  Mixer.  $2.60 
per  hour,  40-hour  week ;  some  over¬ 
time.  Belen  Publishing  Co.,  Belen,  New 
Mexico  87002. 


OPERATOR-PRINTER  for  county-seat 
weekly.  Permanent.  References,  please. 
Good  salary — good  opportunity,  Times- 
Herald,  Burns,  Oreg.,  97720. 


Pregg  Room 


NBWSPAPiat  WEB  PRESSMAN  or 
Salesman  now  selling  to  newspaper 
pressrooms  to  sell  rollers,  blankets  in 
the  South.  Attractive  position,  good 
compensation  arrangement. 

J.  Thomas  McHugh  Company,  Inc. 

6800  East  32nd  Street 
Indianapolis  46226,  Indiana. 

Phone:  317-54S-3662. 


WEB  ROTARY  OFFSET— Bbcperienced 
in  running  a  Cottrell  V  22.  Good  pay 
and  benefits.  Will  relocate  to  N.Y.C. 
Send  complete  resumO  in  first  letter. 
Box  1863.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIEINCED  MAN  for  combined 
stereo-press  operation  in  booming  uni¬ 
versity  town.  Good  wages — usual  bene¬ 
fits.  Apply  directly:  Mechanical  Supt., 
Herald-Telephone,  Bloomington,  In¬ 
diana  47402. 


Printerg 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREaCAN 
We  need  a  tough-minded  foreman  who 
isn’t  afraid  of  resi>onsibility  and  can 
maintain  production  efficiency.  Metro- 
East  Journal  afternoon  daily  of  34,000 
serving  the  Metro-East  area  of  St. 
Louis.  Mo.  and  East  St.  Louis,  III.  At¬ 
tractive  salary.  Good  opportunity  in 
our  newspaper  group,  ^nd  complete 
information  of  your  background  to  H.  E. 
Hay,  Personnel  Mgr.,  LSNI,  Box  789, 
Decatur,  III.  62526. 

An  Ekiual  Opportunity  Etnployer 


COMPOSING  ROOM  OPPORTUNITY 
— Well  trained  printer  for  16,000 
Penna.  daily.  Can  lead  to  assistant 
foreman.  Excellent  community.  Send 
full  details  including  starting  salary 
requirements.  Box  1708,  Elditor  ft  Pul^ 
Usher. 


WANTED :  Competent  journeyman 

printer  to  compose  ads  on  night  shift- 
New  shop,  excellent  equipment  to  work 
with.  Good  pay  for  right  man.  Contact 
Jack  Kenner.  Lima  News,  Lima,  Ohio. 
Phone  419-223-1010. 

Production 


PRODUCTION  MAN— Ebcperienced  all 
phases  offset  composition  through  cam¬ 
era — take  charge  expanding  NYC 
weekly  job  shop.  Box  1896,  ^itor  ft 
Publi^er. 

Salegmen 


EXECUTIVE  SALESMAN 
TO  CALL  ON  NEWSPAPEaiS 
for  long-eetablished,  growing  major 
national  newspai>er  magaxine.  Above- 
average  salary,  plus  commission,  ex¬ 
penses.  car,  and  growth  opportunity. 
Interesting,  challenging — calling  on 
customer  and  prospect  publishers  and 
department  heads.  Must  travel  most  of 
time.  Midwestern  territory.  Can  base 
anywhere.  Box  1899,  Editor  ft  Plb- 
lisher. 
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I  EXCEPTIONAL 
I  OPPORTUNITY 
I  in  PUBUC 
I  RELATIONS 


I  One  of  the  nation's  largest  | 
I  PR  organizations  is  ex-  | 
I  pending  its  staff  in  sev-  | 
I  eral  offices.  1 

I  To  qualify,  you  should  I 
1  have  all  three —  1 

I  •  Journalism  Education  | 
I  •  News  Media  Experience  1 

I  •  Agency  or  Corporate  PR  I 
1  Experience  ■ 

I  1 

m  Excellent  salary  and  ex-  g 

I  tremely  liberal  benefits  1 
I  including  bonus  and  profit  g 
I  sharing.  1 

1  Submit  your  resume  in  1 
I  confidence  and  indicate  S 
g  whether  you  prefer  New  8 
I  York  City,  Midwest  or  1 
I  Southwest  location.  1 

—  8 

I  BOX  1898  I 
I  Editor  &  Publisher  | 

'  ■■MIIIIIIIM  ' 

COPYWRITEHl  —  Assistant  Account 
Executive  wanted  by  Finnegan  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency.  Inc.,  28  Lawrence  St., 
Rochester,  N.Y.  14607.  Only  college 
graduates  having  three  to  five  years 
display  experience  qualify.  First — send 
resume  or  write  for  information  de¬ 
scribing  opportunity. 


PR  ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE!— Would 
you  believe  Oklahoma  City  is  now  a 
hot  market  for  public  relations  con¬ 
sultants?  We  invite  you  to  submit  an 
application  with  the  state’s  pioneering 
PR  agency — the  only  one  really  on  the 
grow  .  .  .  big  enough  to  take  advantage 
of  the  (vportunity.  Of  course,  don’t 
write  unless  you  have  extensive  news 
writing,  production,  administration 
and  selling  in  your  favor.  If  you 
do,  contact  us  immediately!  Box  1808, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Major  Chicago  area  university  has  two 
openings  for  profeesional  writers  on 
public  relations  staff, 
medical  CENTER  PR:  Supervise 
news  and  public  information  for  major 
new  hospital  and  educational  center ; 
also  create  and  produce  some  publica¬ 
tions.  Must  have  interpretive  science 
writing  skills  and  experience.  Degree 
essential.  Salary  open. 

PR  ASSISTANT:  General  assignment 
for  university  news  and  special  events; 
also  some  publication  writing.  Must 
have  strong  background  in  writing  and 
some  experience.  Journalism  degree, 
corporate,  agency  or  educational  public 
relations  experience  helpful.  Salary 
and  position  open  immediately. 

Box  1896,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PRESS 

RELATIONS 

Relocate  to  an  "all-American”  city 
in  Ohio  and  take  over  the  No.  2 
press  relations  position  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  department  of  one  of 
America’s  Top  100  corporations. 
The  job  requiries  a  person  with 
editorial  skills,  good  news  judg¬ 
ment  and  self-assurance  to  deal 
with  executives  at  all  levels.  The 
successful  candidate  is  probably  in 
his  late  20’s  or  early  30’s,  married, 
with  newspaper  or  magazine  back¬ 
ground,  and  an  appreciation  of 
business  and  economics.  He  can 
expect  to  reach  the  office  from 
home  in  a  matter  of  minutes,  but 
also  to  travel  occasionally  to  plant 
locations  from  coast  to  coast.  Press 
relations  is  only  the  beginning  for 
candidate  who  shows  ability  to  as¬ 
sume  resiH>nsibility  and  take  on 
other  assignments.  Company  will 
pay  relocation  expenses.  Interested 
parties  should  send  detailed  back¬ 
ground,  including  education,  expe¬ 
rience.  salary  requirements  and 
I>ersonal  data,  to  Box  1909,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


EXPERIE2^CED  MAN  OR  WOMAN 
to  help  start  public  relations  firm.  Box 
1897,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


WRITER 

We're  looking  for  e  creative,  self¬ 
starter,  who  can  develop  a  com¬ 
plete  public  relations  program  for 
New  York  State's  third  largest 
tourist  attraction. 

Minimum  requirements:  a  college 
degree  and  two  years  of  newspaper 
experience.  Your  background  will 
determine  starting  salary  In  $8,500- 
$10,000  range. 

Please  describe  why  you  feel  quali¬ 
fied  by  writing  to  the  Director. 

CORNING  GLASS  CENTER 

Corning,  New  York  14830 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


EDITOR 

Employee  CommuRications 

Growing  Wisconsin  paper 
company  seeks  editor  of  in¬ 
ternal  publications,  including 
monthly  newspaper  for  4,500 
employees. 

Photography  and  layout  are 
part  of  work  in  our  public 
relations  department.  Modest 
amount  of  travel  involved. 
This  position  requires  a  col¬ 
lege  degree  with  1-3  years 
of  industrial  editing  expe¬ 
rience  or  equivalent  news¬ 
paper  background.  Excellent 
benefits  and  living  condi¬ 
tions. 

If  you  are  interested  in 
learning  more  about  this  re¬ 
warding  position,  please  sub¬ 
mit  your  resume  in  confi¬ 
dence  to: 


EMPLOYMENT  MANAGER 
Consolidated  Papers,  Inc. 
Wisconsin  Rapids.  WIs.  64484 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


MAJOR  OHIO  CORPORA-nON  seeta 
person  with  minimum  of  five  years  of 
journalism  and/or  public  relations  ex¬ 
perience  for  challenging  iKwition.  Mud 
bo  able  writer — creative  and  profsm 
sional — with  flair  for  visual.  Salary 
open.  Excellent  benefits.  Write  fully  is 
confidence  to  Box  1872,  Elditor  ft  nb 
lisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
WRITING  OPPORTUNITY 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 


Top  level  program  requires  man  under  35,  five 
to  ten  years’  experience  in  writing,  understand¬ 
ing  story  placement  in  newspapers,  national 
magazines  and  wire  services,  and  contacting 
company  management  for  article  development. 

He  will  write  articles  concerning  technical 
achievements,  marketing  claims,  sales,  and 
company  goals  for  placement  in  general  inter¬ 
est  publications,  travel  as  necessary  to  meet 
with  editors.  This  is  a  career  opportunity  with 
excellent  future.  Salary  open,  commensurate 
with  ability. 

SEND  RESUME 
A.  R.  Goetz 

Technical  &  Professional  Employment,  Box  E-4 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

Peoria,  Illinois  61611 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Academic 

former  ABJ  president.  68  n«t 

June  28  soeka  vieitins  proiessorehip, 
George  E.  ^.mmons, 
Univ.  of  So.  Carolina,  Columbia,  S.C. 
^8.  _ _  _ 

Administrative 

'’general  manager 

Available  immediately  because  of  sale 
of  paper.  Started  as  reporter:  experi- 
soced  in  advertising,  promotion,  circu¬ 
lation,  personnel,  general  business.  Age 
40.  college  degree,  13  years’  with  same 
anployer.  Write  Box  1891,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  _ _ 

labor  RELA’nONS— Experienced  as¬ 
sociation  and  single  plant  negotiations; 
frievance.  Experienced  in  all  depart- 
monU.  Degree.  Replies  conBdential. 
Box  1893.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEEKS  OPPORTUNITY  to  become 
general  manager  or  publisher.  Com¬ 
petent  ad  manatrer,  15  years’  7-15M 
western  dailies.  Strong:  sales,  training, 
organization,  managetnent,  PR:  civic- 
minded.  Good  record:  references.  Age 
43,  college.  Bill  Heller.  81-211  Helen. 
Indio.  Cblif.,  92201.  (AC  714)  Diamond 
7-3204. 


BOTO  OR  NEWSPAPER — Six  years’ 
ezperience.  College.  Very  capable. 
Se^  position — not  just  job.  Will  re¬ 
locate.  Box  1883,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

EDITOR 

Here's  your  chance  to  harness  a  lure 
combination  of  abilities  to  run  your 
newspaper  ...  a  man  who  is  a  crea¬ 
tive,  enterprising,  professional  editor 
but  also  an  efficient  administrator  with 
a  good  business  sense  ...  a  man  who 
is  a  specialist  in  developing  local  and 
suburban  coverage  but  who  has  also 
worked  abroad  and  knows  foreign  news 
...  a  man  who  can  put  out  a  quality 
newspaper  and  also  provide  community 
leadership.  Age  41,  family,  degree:  now 
earning  $16,000.  Box  1866,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

JOURNALIST-TEACHER.  11  years’ 
U.S.  dailies;  last  4  teaching  journalism 
in  Africa.  B.A.  Degree.  Background  on 
request.  Reply  air-mail.  Hugh  Brown. 
Box  807,  Mwanza,  Tanzania,  Blast  Af¬ 
rica. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  small  p.m.  or 
copy  editor  on  larger.  Eight  years’ 
editing  smaller  iiapers.  High  sense  of 
responsibility,  drive  for  accuracy.  Pre¬ 
fer  South.  Good  educational  background. 
Box  1833,  Blditor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLICATION  EDITOR,  experienced. 
Good  PR,  newspaper  background.  Box 
1841,  Blditor  &  Publisher. 


SCTENCE/MEDICAL  WRITER.  31, 
seeks  job  as  science  editor.  Major  daily 
and  magazine  experience.  Box  1864, 
Blditor  &  Publisher, 


OH — Mature,  19  years’  experience  all  MILITARY  INTBILLIGBINCE  Officer,  5 
phases.  Likes  challenging  offer.  Know  years’  service — graduate  Texas  AftM 
ABC  and  Little  Blerchant  Plan.  Prefer  History/Blngliah — desires  to  break  into 
small  daily  Southeast,  but  open  to  all  newswriting  and  editing.  Zone  6  (pre- 
offers.  Top  producer  and  references,  fer  Texas).  Married,  age  26.  Available 


Box  1829,  Blditor  A  Publisher. 


CHALLENGING  OPPORTUNITY 
wanted  by  circulator  with  15  years’ 
diversified  experience.  Zone  9.  Resumd 
on  request.  Box  1879,  Blditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


I  CAN  PROVE  a  16%  Home  Delivery 
increase  since  December  on  carrier 
orders  only  in  a  declining  population 
area.  I’m  cost-conscious  and  I  know 
circulation.  Need  a  job  with  potential 
and  a  publisher  that  cares  about  the 
carriers  in  his  organization.  I  can  run 
the  department  or  be  lots  of  help  to  a 
good  manager.  Records.  I  am  now 
working  and  must  give  a  month’s  no¬ 
tice.  Call  me  at:  716-484-885(>. 


Classified  Advertising 


GAM  available  due  to  NYC  merger. 
Delivered  TOP  1966  NYC  gain:  all 
previous  experience  also  under  com¬ 
petition.  Married,  am  34.  3  children. 


CLASSinED  MANAGER  47.000  daily 
^ires  to  relocate.  Hard-working,  fam¬ 
ily  man.  Box  1881,  Blditor  &  Publisher. 


now  I  Box  1886.  Blditor  &  Publisher. 


RBIPORTBIR  on  top  eastern  daily  seeks 
changre.  Eighteen  years’  experience 
U.S.  and  abroad:  wide  magazine  back¬ 
ground.  Willing  to  relocate  on  newspa¬ 
per,  magazine  or  PR.  Box  1873,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


VETERAN  REPORTER,  some  desk  ex¬ 
perience.  Small  to  medium  p.m.  in  good 
environment  for  family.  Box  1887,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


WRITBIR-RBa>ORTElR,  San  BVancisco, 
seeks  assignments — feature,  news,  pho¬ 
to,  magazine.  I.  T.  Nelson,  770  Caroline 
St.,  San  BVancisco,  Calif.  94107. 


RBIPORTBIR  -  PHOTOGRAPHER,  L.A. 
area  daily — extensive  business  writing 
experience — seeks  assignments.  Box 
1732,  Blditor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER — Going  to  Lima,  Peru  dur¬ 
ing  June.  July,  August.  Speaks  Span¬ 
ish;  handles  camera.  Seeks  assignments. 
Kenneth  Artis,  661  West  Crystal  Lake 
Ave.,  Haddonfleld,  New  Jersey  08033. 


Operators-Machinists 


TTS  OPBIRATOR  wants  permanent  po¬ 
sition  in  California.  Family  man ;  non- 
drinker:  16  years’  experience.  News- 
_  paper  or  book.  Capable  of  over  600 

SPORTS  man  for  daily  or  weekly.  I  lines  clean  copy  justified :  660  lines 
Philadelphia  area.  Box  1786,  Blditor  ft  justified  on  Dian  unit.  Limited  i>aste- 
Pnblisher.  makeup  and  monitoring  experience.  Box 

1761,  Blditor  &  Pubiii^er. 


Photography 


single  WOIM an  desires  work  on  owk:  n'mmA'ivto  mant-  n„i 
daily  or  wire  service.  J-School  grad,  8 
ysars’  experience.  Box  1788,  Editor  ft  Tk 


Photography  | 

INDUSTRIAL  PHOTOJOURNALIST  i 
wants  news  job.  Ideally  seeking  paper  i 
with  stiff  competition.  Ability  to  write,  I 
dig  up  stories,  win  you  awards.  In  ex-  | 
change  for  living  wage.  I’ll  demon-  ; 
strate.  Box  1861,  Blditor  ft  Publisher,  j 


Production 


PRODUcrnoN 


Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Seeks  association  with  progressive  pub¬ 
lisher.  Blxperienced  all  departeoents 
daily  operations  and  labor  relations. 
Bro^  printing  background.  43.  family, 
degree.  Replies  held  confidential.  Box 
1806,  Blditor  ft  Publish^. 

PRODUCTnON  MANAGER— Bench  up 


change.  BVom  bench  up  experience,  in-  experience  including  netrotiations,  met- 
cluding  labor  negotiations.  Degree,  ropolitan  and  medium  newspapers.  De- 
Proven  cost-control  record,  yet  young  gree.  Knowledge  of  new  technology, 
and  flexible  with  full  knowledn  of  new  Proven  cost-control  record.  References, 
technology.  Oomplete  resume  on  re-  Reply  in  confidence.  Box  1870,  Blditor  & 
quest.  Box  1823,  Blditor  ft  Publisher.  Publisher. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiHinw 

I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
I  Order  Blank  I 


KarBKiBlNOiau  DBBKMAN  seeks  new 
position.  Can  handle  camera;  or  PR 
woA.  Box  1618.  Blditor  ft  Publisher. 


I’M  READY  TO  WORK  HARD  AVAILABLE  IMICEDI ATELY 1  Young 
Top-notch  copy  reculer  seeks  spot  on  photographer  with  7  years’  experience 
fist  desk,  or  wire  job  on  small  daily,  on  picture-minded  metropolitan  daily 
groerienced — accurate — fast  with  heads.  WMts  photo  staff  position.  P.O.  Box 
M.A.  Box  1867,  ^itor  ft  217,  Vincennes,  Indiana  4'7691  or  (AO 
Publisher.  812)  882-8799. 
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Classification 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 
To  Run:  Times  TUI  Forbidden 

Mail  to: 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Pulitzer  Dinner 

The  50th  anniversary  dinner  the  faithful  help  of  this  great 
of  the  establishment  of  the  university,  that  even  when  we 
Pulitzer  Prizes  at  the  Plaza  loiter  and  fail,  people  say,  well 
Hotel,  New  York  City,  Tuesday  anyway.  Old  So  and  So  wasn’t 
evening  was  a  gala  occasion.  It  that  bad:  he  once  won  the  Pulit- 
was  the  sort  of  showcase  affair  zer  Prize.  .  .  . 
that  many  newspapermen  have  “I  suppose  we  can  spot  some 
been  urging  the  Pulitzer  Com-  trends  in  modern  journalism.  We 
mittee  to  hold  annually — a  la  are  gradually  learning  that  we 
the  ‘Oscar’  awards — to  display  are  no  longer  the  first  couriers 
and  properly  recognize  the  abun-  of  the  news.  We  cannot  get  there 
dance  of  talent  in  our  field.  Ap-  as  fast  as  the  radio  or  describe 
proximately  175  of  the  300  the  tears  on  Jackie  Kennedy’s 
living  Pulitzer  Prize  winners  cheek  as  w’ell  as  the  television, 
were  there.  Disappointingly,  Ed-  We  resent  this  and  we  stick  in 
ward  W.  Barrett,  dean  of  the  our  furrow  like  the  obsolete 
Columbia  Graduate  School  of  mule,  but  the  new  age  is  good  for 
Journalism  which  also  was  estab-  us.  It  is  forcing  us  to  use  our 
lished  by  Joseph  Pulitzer,  was  minds  as  well  as  our  legs.  It  is 
quoted  as  saying  this  was  making  us  think  about  the 
planned  as  a  special,  one-time  causes  of  violence,  rebellion  and 
family  affair.  war  rather  than  merely  report- 

Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr.,  publisher  ing  the  struggle  in  the  streets, 
and  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-  And  this,  in  turn,  is  giving  us 
Dispatch  and  grandson  of  the  the  opportunity  to  attract — 
founder  of  the  Prizes,  presided  though  I’m  not  sure  we  are 
at  the  dais  which  was  star-  taking  advantage  of  it — a  much 
spangled  wdth  winners  of  more  more  intelligent,  sensitive  com- 
than  one  prize.  Following  pre-  pany  of  reporters  than  we  have 
sentation  of  the  1966  aw'ards,  ever  had  before, 
brief  talks  on  “Trends  in  Our  “This  new  generation  of  re- 
Era’’  were  given  by  Aaron  Cope-  porters  is  quite  different  from 
land,  music  1945;  Arthur  M.  the  old  combative  types,  many 
Schlesinger  Jr.,  history  1946,  of  whom  won  Pulitzer  Prizes  for 
and  biography  1966;  Robert  some  thumping  disclosure.  They 
Penn  Warren,  fiction  1947,  and  are  specialists.  They  do  not  have 
poetry  1958;  Archibald  Mac-  to  stay  with  one  newspaper  or 
Leish,  poetry  1933  and  1953,  and  another.  The  Government  and 
drama  1959 ;  and  James  Reston,  the  Foundation  and  the  big 
national  reporting  in  1945  and  American  corporation,  now  en- 
1957.  gaged  all  over  the  world,  and  the 

The  comments  of  Mr.  Reston,  university,  are  interested  in  spe- 
an  associate  editor  of  the  New  cialists  who  know  something 
Y'ork  Times,  were  particularly  about  relations  wdth  the  public, 
lucid,  pertinent  to  newspapers  The  best  of  them  can  be  ambas- 
and  newspapermen,  and  worth  sadors,  or  vicepresidents  of  Ford, 
repeating  here,  almost  in  full.  or  Assistant  Secretaries  of  State, 
*  *  *  or  instant  professors  at  more 

“I  suppose  I  am  here  because  money  than  they  can  normally 
it  is  the  reporter’s  business,  make  in  the  newspaper  business, 
from  time  to  time,  to  muscle  into  It  is  a  new  generation  and  a 
places  w’here  he  is  not  supposed  new  problem, 
to  be.  But  this  is  a  wonderful  “Reporters  now  eat  in  restaur- 
occasion,  and  very  journalistic,  ants  with  tablecloths,  and  since 
For  here  again  are  the  news-  the  Kennedy  Administration — an 
papermen,  who  cannot  ag;ree  on  administration  of  intellectual 
any  professional  standards  for  tightwads — the  reporter  is  ex- 
themselves,  celebrating  their  pected  to  pick  up  the  tab  for 
presumption  to  set  standards  for  what  used  to  be  his  free  lunch. 
50  years  for  everybody  else.  I  “They  are  better  educated  in 
didn’t  know  Mr,  Joseph  Pulitzer,  this  generation,  of  course,  and 
but  I  assume  he  had  a  sense  of  the  advantages  of  this  are  ob- 
humor.  vious,  but  while  they  are  brainer 

“He  must  also  have  had  a  they  are  not  more  muscular, 
sense  of  human  pity.  For  he  They  know  what  to  say  now 
established  in  this  institution,  after  they  get  through  the  door, 
not  only  a  reward  for  our  occa-  but  I  have  a  feeling  that  they 
sional  achievements,  but  what  is  don’t  knock  down  as  many  doors, 
probably  more  important  to  us,  I  am  not  sure  that  this  is 
an  alibi  for  our  shortcomings,  progress. 

And  he  succeeded  so  well,  with  “The  balance  of  political 


power  in  America  is  not  run-  development  than  any  other  in- 
ning  with  the  press  or  the  Con-  dustry,  and  established  a  systaa 
gress  but  with  the  President.  He  of  labor  relations  that  make* 
now  has  more  power  to  make  Jimmy  Hoifa  look  like  a  states- 
war,  to  tolerate  or  create  the  man. 

conditions  that  lead  to  war  than  “I  trust  you  will  not  misunde^ 
ever  before.  The  point  could  be  stand.  I  believe  in  my  profession, 
proved  if  we  had  time.  But  in  For  all  its  troubles  it  never  had 
any  event,  we  are  going  to  have  a  better  chance  for  public  serv- 
to  use  blunt  instruments  and  ice  or  a  greater  opportunity  for 
have  some  tough  characters  creative  minds  than  it  does  to- 
around,  and  sometimes  I  wonder  day.  I  am  impressed  by  poets, 
about  this,  especially  when  I  novelists,  historians  and  musi- 
listen  to  news  conferences  at  the  cians,  not  because  I  think  they 
State  Department.  are  so  wonderful,  but  because 

“The  language  of  the  present  they  can  concentrate  on  the 
generation  of  reporters  is  in-  yearnings  of  the  human  spirit, 
formed  and  even  elegant.  They  and  on  truth  rather  than  news, 
no  longer  ask  Secretaries  of  which  is  not  the  same  thing  ai 
State  flat  out  how  we  got  into  truth.  I  am  impressed  with  then 
this  mess  in  Vietnam.  They  say:  also  because  I  don’t  see  how  they 
Mr.  Secretary,  keeping  in  mind  get  their  inner  torments  dowi 

Article - of  the  South  East  on  paper  without  the  tyranny  of 

Asia  Treaty,  and  the  dubious  a  daily  newspaper  deadline, 
constitutional  position  of  the  “But  just  as  the  19th  Century 
present  South  Vietnamese  gov-  was  the  century  of  the  novelist, 
ernment,  could  you  indicate  how  so  this  post-war  phase  of  th( 
you  feel  about  the  legal  justifi-  20th  Century  may  be  the  era  of 
cation  for  our  present  military  the  journalist.  .  .  . 
involvement  in  Saigon?  You  can  “In  some  ways  his  opportunity 
imagine  how  much  news  you  is  greater  or  anyway,  easier, 
will  get  out  of  that.  than  the  poet’s  or  the  novelist’* 

“Some  of  the  old  newspaper  because  he  does  not  have  to 
traditions,  of  course,  we  main-  create  his  audience.  He  write 
tain.  Our  self-righteousness,  I  when  the  people  are  paying  at- 
can  assure  you,  is  undiminished,  tention.  The  violent  convulsion! 
Our  capacity  to  criticize  every-  of  the  time  concentrate  the  puk 
body  and  our  imperviousness  to  lie  mind,  startle  the  people  out 
criticism  ourselves,  are  still,  I  of  their  normal  preoccupationi 
believe,  unmatched  by  novelists,  with  family  and  work,  and  the* 
poets  or  anybody  else.  The  big-  for  a  brief  time — but  only  for  i 
gest  story  of  the  last  50  years  brief  time — the  reporter  is  ai 
has  been  revolutionary  change,  educator,  and  the  press  and 
which  we  have  urged  everybody  television  have  more  effect  cn 
to  embrace,  but  we  have  changed  public  attitudes  and  assumptions 
less  than  any  other  business  in  in  the  nation  than  all  the  schools, 
America,  done  less  research  and  (Continued  on  page  65) 


let's  see  now,  how  did  our  Journalism  Professor 
say  to  handle  that?" 
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Ludlow  Typograph  Company 
2032  Clybourn  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60614 


Company  Nama _ 


Why  do  122 
newspapers  now 
have  the  new 
Model  “M”? 


Mai!  this  coupon  for  your  copy  of 
the  new  "Model  M”  brochure  and 
the  "3  Ways  Tax  Savings”  booklet. 


#144  ! 


What's  so  special  about  the 
Model  -M"? 

A  Stronger  typeslug  .  .  .  with  a 


vastly  improved  printing  sur¬ 
face  that  makes  all  Ludlow 
type-faces  look  better  than 
ever.  In  addition,  the  “M”  has 
a  new  refrigerated  cooling  sys¬ 
tem  .  .  .  50%  faster  casting 
operation . . .  all-new  electrical 
system  .  .  .  thermostatically 
controlled  heating . . .  and  more. 


Now. . .  the  Ludlow  "M"  system 
can  be  yours  for  less  than  $500 
down . . .  and  just  $40  a  week. 

Yes  .  .  .  you  can  get  a  com¬ 
plete  Ludlow  system:  the  Model 
“M”.  .  .  a  20  case  matrix  cab¬ 
inet  ...  7  composing  sticks 


.  .  .  accessories  ...  9  type 
fonts  including  factory  install¬ 
ation  and  a  one-year  guarantee 
on  parts  and  workmanship  . . . 
for  as  little  as  $40  a  week. 


Because  the  Model  “M"  makes 
Ludlow  more  practical  for  any 


size  newspaper 


In  plain  talk  —  these  weekly 
publishers  have  invested  in 
Ludlow  to  make  money  —  or 
save  money  —  or  both.  Many 
wanted  to  take  advantage  of 
new  time-saving  hot  metal 
paste-up  techniques.  Others 
wanted  Ludlow  to  save  labor 
shortages.  Some  to  put  new 
life  into  job-printing. 


You  can  save  more  m  taxes 
the  first  year  .  ,  .  than  the  low 
down  payment! 


Sound  impossible?  It’s  not.  You 
can  save  from  $2,000  to 
$3,000  in  depreciation  the  first 
year  on  a  small  Ludlow  system 
. . .  plus  a  7%  tax  investment 
credit  which  is  a  cash  deduc¬ 
tion  from  whatever  you  owe  in 
income  tax. 


Continues  Its  Upward  Trend 
—Circulation  Now  221,766 


(Publishers  Statement  as  reported  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  for  the  six  month  period  ending  March  31,  1966,  subject  to  audit) 


and  still  gaining! 


•  This  new  all-time  high  in  cir¬ 
culation  represents  a  gain  of 
5,449  over  our  March  31  state¬ 
ment  of  last  year. 

•  Since  1960  our  circulation 
has  steadily  increased  through 
every  succeeding  period  to  a 
gain  of  43,874,  or  25%! 

•  No  other  Washington  daily 
newspaper  has  .so  dramatically 
increased  its  readership  and 
household  penetration  in  this 
highly  competitive  National 
Capital  market. 


Publishers  Statements,  AAorch  31,  1960-1966 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


The  Washington  Daily  News  is  represented  nationally  by  the  Scripps-Howard 
General  Advertising  Department,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  •  Philadelphia 
Chicago  •  San  Francisco  •  Los  Angeles  •  Detroit  •  Cincinnati  •  Dallas 
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